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WANTING SOMETHING FOR SOMEONE: 
AQUINAS ON COMPLEX MOTIONS OF APPETITE 


KEVIN WHITE 


L SUMMA THEOLOGIAE I-II, Q. 46, A. 2, Aquinas argues that the object 
of anger is double, consisting of something bad, namely the offender, 
and something good, namely the just retribution to be exacted. The 
argument is an important element in his account of anger, but it also 
touches on more general considerations concerning human relations, 
and it is these more general considerations that I would like to dis- 
cuss. 


I 


The argument begins with a principle that runs deeply in 
Aquinas’s thought, one that occurs, in various formulations, several 
times in his work. Itis that appetite follows apprehension or cogni- 
tion. He understands the term appetite broadly, as including blind in- 
clinations to motion in unknowing natural things as well as conscious 
desires in animals and human beings. In the former case, appetite fol- 
lows from cognition that is outside what has the appetite, in nature’s 
creator and governor, but in the latter, appetite follows from sensitive 
or intellectual cognition within the same animal or human being as 
has the appetite.’ ‘The principle implies in animals and human beings 


Correspondence to: Catholic University of America, School of Philoso- 
phy, 620 Michigan Avenue NE, Washington, DC, 20064. 

1 See Summa theologiae I-I, q. 26, a. 1, c. (Rome: Leonine Commission, 
1891), vol. 6, p. 188: “Est enim quidam appetitus non consequens apprehen- 
sionem ipsius appetentis, sed alterius: et huiusmodi dicitur appetitus natu- 
ralis. Res enim naturales appetunt quod eis convenit secundum suam 
naturam, non per apprehensionem propriam, sed per apprehensionem instit- 
uentis naturam. . .. Alius autem est appetitus consequens apprehensionem 
ispius appetentis, sed ex necessitate, non ex judicio libero. Et talis est ap- 
petitus sensitivus in brutis. . . . Alius autem est appetitus consequens appre- 
hensionem appetentis secundum liberum iudicium. Et talis est appetitus ra- 
tionalis sive intellectivus, qui dicitur voluntas.” Hereafter, all references to 
the Leonine edition (Leon.) will be given by volume, page, and line numbers 
(where applicable). 
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a natural and necessary order between the two most important kinds 
of powers of soul: the apprehensive or knowing powers by which we 
are capable of awareness and the appetitive or “seeking” powers by 
which we are capable of wanting. According to this order the soul 
“takes things in” before it “goes out” towards them in its inclinations. 
Wanting, in short, presupposes awareness. 

The commonplace character of the principle is suggested by 
Aquinas’s appeal to it as axiomatic near the very outset of his career, 
towards the beginning of his early commentary on the Book of Sen- 
tences. There, with reference to enjoyment of the beatific vision, he 
maintains that enjoyment is an act of will, not intellect, but an objec- 
tion argues as follows. The noblest act is the act of the noblest power; 
the highest power in man is intellect; therefore, since enjoyment of 
the vision of God, because it places man in his last end, is the most 
perfect or complete (perfectissimus) human act, it seems to be an act 
of intellect.” “Noblest,” “highest,” and “most perfect or complete,” as 
well as “best” and “ultimate,” are interchangeable terms in this discus- 
sion. Aquinas answers that appetite always follows cognition. Just as 
the lower part of the soul has sense-power and the appetite made up 
of irascible and concupiscible powers, so the highest part has intellect 
and the kind of appetite called will, of which intellect is higher with 
respect to origin, but will is higher secundum perfectionem, with re- 
spect to perfection or completion. He says that the same order ob- 
tains in the habits of these powers and in their respective acts of vi- 
sion and love. He means the beatific vision and the correlative love of 
charity, but other kinds of seeing-and-loving illustrate the general 
point equally well, for in any such case the seeing stands out as the or- 
igin of the loving, and the loving as the completion of the seeing. The 
theme suggests erotic love and the phrase “love at first sight,” which, 
even while speaking of near simultaneity of apprehending act and ap- 
petitive reaction, acknowledges that sight comes first, that there is a 
sequence from apprehension to appetite, from origin to perfection, 
from beginning to completion. Aquinas thinks that the best human ac- 
tivity, which is also the ultimate human happiness, is the highest case 





? Scriptum super libros Sententiarum I, d. 1, q. 1, a. 1, obj. 1, ed. Pierre 
Mandonnet, vol. 1 (Paris, 1929), p. 32: “Videtur quod frui sit actus intellectus. 
Nobilissimus enim actus est nobilissimae potentiae. Altissima autem poten- 
tia in homine est intellectus. Ergo, cum frui sit perfectissimus actus hominis, 
quia ponit hominem in suo fine ultimo, videtur quod sit actus intellectus.” 
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of seeing-and-loving. From the point of view of its origin it is an act of 
intellectual vision and from the point of view of its completion it is the 
act of will called enjoyment.’ 

In the article on anger’s object Aquinas states the principle this 
way: motion of appetitive power follows an act of apprehensive 
power, motus appetitivae virtutis sequitur actum virtutis apprehen- 
sivae. “Acts”—that is, actualities or actuations—of apprehension are 
apparently quiescent, but they are followed by “motions’—that is, 
“emotions”—in appetite. As the major premise, this is the horizon 
within which the argument considers motions of appetite in general 
and the motion of anger in particular. 

The minor premise derives from another scholastic common- 
place, namely that intellect has two kinds of operation. Aquinas does 
not speak of intellect as such, however, referring instead to apprehen- 
sive power, a generic term that would seem to include sense-powers 
as well as intellect except for the fact that the only instances of appre- 
hending he mentions here are acts of intellection or thinking. Appre- 
hensive power, he says, can apprehend a thing in two ways: in the 
manner of something noncomplex (per modum incomplext), as when 
we think of what a man is (cum intelligimus quid est homo), and in 
the manner of something complex (per modum complexi), as when 
we think that the color white is in a man (cum intelligimus album in- 
esse homini). “In the manner of” is a literal but awkward translation 
of per modum, which might be rendered simply by “as,” although in ei- 
ther case it is not clear whether what is being referred to is the man- 
ner of the act of apprehending, the manner of the object apprehended, 
or both. Itake it that it is primarily the manner of the act, but also, by 
implication, the manner of the object. Objects of apprehension can 
be, that is, can be apprehended as, simple or complex, and they corre- 
spond to simple or complex acts of apprehending accordingly. 





3 Ibid., ad 1, Mandonnet 1:34: “Ad primum ergo dicendum, quod appeti- 
tus semper sequitur cognitionem. Unde, sicut inferior pars habet sensum et 
appetitum, qui dividitur in irascibilem et concupiscibilem, ita suprema pars 
habet intellectum et voluntatem, quorum intellectus est altior secundum orig- 
inem, et voluntas secundum perfectionem. Et similis ordo est in habitibus, et 
etiam in actibus, scilicet visionis et amoris. Fruitio autem nominat altissi- 
mam operationem quantum ad sui perfectionem.” Ibid., corpus: “Ad unionem 
autem maxime convenientis sequitur delectatio summa; et in hoc perficitur 
nostra felicitas, quam fruitio nominat ex parte sui complementi, magis quam 
ex parte principii, cum in se includat quamdam delectationem.” 
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The origins of the scholastic distinction between two operations 
of intellect go back to Aristotle, who contrasts simple and complex 
objects of thought in several places, always citing the already hack- 
neyed illustration of “white” combined with “man.” In De anima 
3.6.430a26—b6, he says that there is “intellection of indivisibles” with 
respect to things about which there is no falsity, and that where there 
is falsity and truth there is “composition of things that have been 
thought,” and it is as if some one thing is made out of several. He 
makes a bizarre comparison between this unifying process and what 
Empedocles says about the origin of animals, namely that their parts 
first came into being as isolated disiecta membra, and that they were 
subsequently assembled by the force of Concord. So, too, in thought, 
says Aristotle, what is first separate is subsequently put together, for 
example “diameter” and “commensurate,” or “diameter” and “incom- 
mensurate.” Aquinas’s discussion of this passage in his commentary 
on De anima, elaborates somewhat on Empedocles’s cosmic princi- 
ples of Concord or Friendship and Strife. We will be reminded of Ar- 
istotle’s comparison shortly, when we come to a sort of reversal of it 
in Summa theologiae I-II, q. 46, a. 2, where Aquinas suggests that the 
appetitive power’s complex emotions of love and hatred are like the 
apprehensive power’s complex act of apprehending that something is 
“in” something. 

Aristotle goes on to say that if past or future is involved in what is 
being put together, then what is doing the putting together is also 
thinking of the relevant time; it is not just false or true that Cleon is 
white, but also that he was or will be. Falsity and truth always consist 
in a composition, and what does the unifying is in every case intellect. 
Aquinas comments that “the composition of a proposition” is a work 
not of nature, but of reason and intellect. His introduction of the 
term “proposition” here suggests an extension of Aristotle’s distinc- 
tion of operations of intellect in the direction of language. 

Aristotle himself makes such an extension in De interpretatione 
1.16a9-16, where he says that just as in the soul there is sometimes 





4 Sentencia libri De anima 3.5, Leon. 45.1:225.17-35. 

5 Ibid., 225.81-226.86: “Considerandum autem est quod compositio pro- 
positionis non est opus nature, set opus rationis et intellectus, et ideo subiun- 
git quod illud quod facit <unum> unumquodque intelligibilium, com- 
ponendo ex intelligibilibus propositiones, hoc est intellectus.” (Italics in 
original to indicate quoted Aristotelian text.) 
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thinking without true and false, but sometimes one of these is neces- 
sarily present, so also in speech. Nouns and verbs are like thought 
without composition, for example “man” or “white” without the addi- 
tion of anything else, and where there is no composition there is no 
true or false. Commenting on other passages of De interpretatione, 
Aquinas says that the thing signified by the predicate is or is not “in” 
the thing signified by the subject, and that we use the verb “is” not just 
to signify existence, but also to signify that any form or act is “in” a 
subject.6 These remarks shed light on the distinction in Summa theo- 
logiae I-I, q. 46, a. 2 between simple and complex modes of apprehen- 
sion and on the example there of white being “in” a man, suggesting 
that the distinction and the example have linguistic dimensions. 
Speech expresses acts as well as objects of apprehension. It ex- 
presses noncomplex acts of apprehension in individual words, com- 
plex acts of apprehension in sentences, and the “being in” that is the 
object of complex apprehension by the relation of predicate to sub- 
ject.’ 


8 Expositio libri Peryermenias 1.5, Leon. 1.1:31.400-3 (on 16b23-5): “... 
cum uolumus significare quamcunque formam uel actum inesse alicui sub- 
iecto, significamus illud per hoc uerbum ‘est’... .” (emphasis added); 1.9, 
Leon. '1.1:47.63-8 (on 17a26—8): “Non est autem intelligendum quod per hoc 
quod dixit: «quod est» et «quod non est» sit referendum ad solam existen- 
ciam uel non existenciam subiecti, set ad hoc quod res significata per predi- 
catum insit uel non insit rei significate per subiectum. .. .” (emphasis 
added) 

T Other Aristotelian passages on the two operations of intellect occur in 
Metaphysics 6.4.1027b17—1028a6 and 9.10.1061a34—1052a11. For Aquinas’s 
commentary on these passages, see In duodecim libros Metaphysicorum Ar- 
istotelis Expositio 6.4 (Turin-Rome, 1960), pp. 309-12, nn. 1223—44, and 9.11, 
pp. 456-8, nn. 1895-1919. For a concise and illuminating history of the dis- 
tinction between two operations of intellect from Aristotle through Boethius 
and Avicenna to Peter of Spain, as well as a survey of the relevant texts of 
Aquinas, see Benoit Garceau, Judicium: Vocabulaire, sources, doctrine de 
saint Thomas d'Aquin (Montreal-Paris, 1968), ch. 3, “Jugement et deuxième 
opération de l'intellect,” 101-51. Garceau (103) points out that the terminol- 
ogy of two “operations” of intellect is not Aristotelian, and apparently origi- 
nates with the Latin translation of Averroes’s De anima commentary. One of 
Aquinas’s texts on the two operations of intellect that is of particular impor- 
tance for understanding his metaphysical thought is Super librum Boethii De 
Trinitate q. 5, a. 3, Leon. 50:146.86-147.118. See John F. Wippel, The Meta- 
physical Thought of Thomas Aquinas: From Uncreated to Created Being, 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2000), 23-44. 
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From his two premises—that apprehension follows appetite and 
that apprehensive power apprehends in noncomplex and complex 
ways—Aquinas concludes that appetitive power can also tend to its 
object, namely good and bad, in both ways. Here “apprehensive 
power’ is echoed by the equally generic “appetitive power,” which, on 
the face of it, includes both the bodily powers of sense-appetite and 
the will or rational appetite. But as we have seen, “apprehensive 
power” seems to stand for intellect in the present article. Does “ap- 
petitive power” analogously stand for will? 

Corresponding to the apprehensive power’s act of apprehending 
is the appetitive power’s motion of appetitus or wanting, that is, of 
tending towards what seems good or away from what seems bad. In 
order to let the word “wanting” carry the meaning of Aquinas’s appeti- 
tus, it must be made to include every sort of appetitive motion or 
emotion. Thus it will mean something more general than the special 
emotion of desire in the narrow sense of finding something positively 
attractive. It will include wanting something not to happen. It will not 
imply that the object of wanting is not yet possessed, but will allow 
that wanting is still present with respect to what one already has and 
is enjoying, and also that one may want someone else to have what he 
already does have. 

I have been using “emotion” to refer to specific kinds of wanting 
such as desire, fear, and enjoyment. The word has the advantages of 
being cognate with Aquinas’s term motus and of being able to share in 
the ambiguity with which motus is used in this article, an ambiguity 
that in fact pervades Aquinas’s so-called “treatise on the passions of 
the soul” (Summa theologiae I-II, qq. 23-48). The ambiguity arises 
from the fact that the treatise seems to shift between three kinds of 
motion of appetite: (1) passions in the proper sense, that is, motions 
of sense-appetite that involve bodily disturbances and are common to 
animals and human beings; (2) passions in this proper sense, but only 
as occurring in human beings, and therefore as affected by the pres- 
ence of reason; and (3) spiritual motions of will that follow directly 
from reason and that are analogous to, have the same names as, and 
are sometimes accompanied by passions in the proper sense. Using 
the term “emotion” to maintain the ambiguity, we might say that 
“emotion of desire,” for example, may refer to an animal attraction 
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based on sense-perception, the humanized version of this animal at- 
traction, or an attraction based entirely on reason. 

Appetitive power, Aquinas says, tends towards its object as some- 
thing simple and noncomplex when its wanting simply pursues (se- 
quitur) or adheres to (inhaeret) something good, or shrinks from (ref- 
ugit) something bad, for instance in emotions such as desire, hope, 
pleasure, and pain. Appetitive power tends towards its object as 
something complex when its wanting is concerned with this: that 
something good or bad “be in” or “happen concerning” something else 
(alterum), whether the wanting inclines towards this situation or 
away from it (cum appetitus fertur in hoc quod aliquod bonum vel 
malum insit vel fiat circa alterum, vel tendendo in hoc vel re- 
fugiendo ab hoc). To paraphrase this intricate and crucial sentence: 
appetitive motion has a complex object when one wants something 
that is either good or bad either to happen or not to happen to some- 
thing that is other than the good or bad thing. 

“Something that is other than the good or bad thing:” I have just 
used this expression, as well as “something else,” to translate alterum, 
which I take to be neuter. Aquinas’s point seems to be that whereas 
the first kind of wanting is concerned with just one thing, good or bad, 
the second is concerned with the complexity of a good or bad thing 
existing in relation to something else. One might object that alterum 
is also the masculine form and that here it means someone else, the 
point being rather that whereas the first kind of wanting is self- 
regarding, the second is concerned with good or bad in relation to 
other persons, as Aquinas’s subsequent comments on love, hatred, and 
anger apparently confirm. I grant that alterum is ambiguous here, and 
I think that both interpretations are consistent with the spirit of the ar- 
gument, which seems to say that the second kind of wanting is com- 
plex both because its object is double, being something-for- 
something-else, and because it itself is other-regarding, being directed 
to something-for-someone-other-than-oneself. However, it is the ob- 
ject’s doubleness that is more essential to the argument, and to take 
the sentence in question as asserting doubleness of object rather than 
otherness of person is more in keeping with both the object of com- 
plex apprehension that has already been mentioned (the color white 
being in a man) and the object of anger to which the argument is lead- 
ing (vengeance being taken from an offender). 
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Aquinas next says that the complex wanting he is describing is 
evident in love and hatred, and at this point he introduces a special 
kind of wanting with the verb velle, which cannot refer to a motion of 
sense-appetite, but only to a motion of will or rational appetite. In 
other circumstances velle might be translated as “to want,” but apart 
from the fact that we are reserving “wanting” as a translation of the 
generic appetitus, it does not satisfactorily convey the meaning of 
velle here. We might translate velle as “to wish” or “to will,” but nei- 
ther of these is quite satisfactory either. Consider the following state- 
ments, any of which might be said to translate volo bonum tibi: 


I want good for you 
I wish good for you 
I will good for you 


The first statement offers no reason and does not imply that there is 
one, but the second suggests that I’ve given the matter some thought. 
The third also suggests thoughtfulness, but something else as well, in 
fact two more things, namely powerfulness in securing what is good 
and superiority over the “you.” “To will” is the conventional English 
translation of velle as used by Aquinas, and it has the advantage of 
connoting what he understands to be the subject of this act, the 
power of voluntas or will, but in a sentence such as “I will good for 
you,” it can easily suggest a domineering and irresistible juggernaut, 
which is too forceful for what he means by velle. “To wish,” on the 
other hand, can easily suggest an ineffective and wistful velleity, 
which is not forceful enough, but it can also just mean wanting that is 
specifically human, rational wanting or intelligent desire, and I believe 
that taken in this sense it better conveys than “to will” what Aquinas 
means by velle both here and in another text I will discuss. With re- 
spect to the present article, J think that the identification of certain 
kinds of complex appetitus as acts of velle is better reflected in the 
gradual progression from “wanting” to “wishing” than in the more sud- 
den jump from “wanting” to “willing.” 

Complex wanting, then, is said to be evident in love and hatred 
because we love someone inasmuch as we wish that some good be 
“in” him and we hate someone inasmuch as we wish that something 
bad be “in” him. Anger is complex in a similar way. Whoever is angry 
seeks to get vengeance from someone, so that the motion of anger 
tends towards two things: the vengeance, which he desires, hopes for, 
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and already takes pleasure in as something good, and the one from 
whom (illum de quo) he seeks it, a person regarded as something con- 
trary and harmful, that is, something bad. Note the new preposition. 
A feature common to the descriptions of the object of complex appre- 
hension, the object of complex wanting in general, and the objects of 
love and hatred in particular, has been mention of something being 
“in” something else, but with anger, it is rather a wanting something 
(vengeance) “from” someone that is specified. But taking vengeance 
from someone is also the bringing about of something (punishment) 
“in” him, and in any case both the “from” in the description of anger 
and the “in” in the descriptions of love and hatred represent links be- 
tween the two parts of a double object. That is, the objects of anger, 
love, and hatred share a common form: they are composite, articu- 
lated objects, consisting of something good or bad connected by a mo- 
tion of appetite with a person. The prepositions signify the connec- 
tions, and the “from” in the object of anger is simply a special case of 
the relation of thing to person in objects of complex emotion. 

But anger also differs from love and hatred with respect to its ob- 
ject, Aquinas says, in two ways. One is that anger always regards two 
objects, whereas love and hatred sometimes regard only one, as, for 
example, when someone is said to love or hate some such thing as 
wine. The other is that when love and hatred do regard two objects, 
the two objects are homogeneously either good or bad. One who 
loves wishes good for someone he regards as agreeable, that is, as 
something good, and one who hates wishes what is bad for someone 


8 Summa theologiae I-I, q. 46, a. 2, Leon. 6:293: “Respondeo dicendum 
quod motus appetitivae virtutis sequitur actum virtutis apprehensivae. Vis 
autem apprehensiva dupliciter aliquid apprehendit: uno modo, per modum in- 
complexi, sicut cum intelligimus quid est homo; alio modo, per modum com- 
plexi, sicut cum intelligimus album inesse homini. Unde utroque modo vis 
appetitiva potest tendere in bonum et malum. Per modum quidem simplicis 
et incomplexi, cum appetitus simpliciter sequitur vel inhaeret bono, vel refu- 
git malum. Et tales motus sunt desiderium et spes, delectatio et tristitia, et 
alia huiusmodi.—Per modum autem complexi, sicut cum appetitus fertur in 
hoc quod aliquod bonum vel malum insit vel fiat circa alterum, vel tendendo 
in hoc, vel refugiendo ab hoc. Sicut manifeste apparet in amore et odio: ama- 
mus enim aliquem, inquantum volumus ei inesse aliquod bonum; odimus au- 
tem aliquem, inquantum volumus ei inesse aliquod malum. Et similiter est in 
ira: quicumque enim irascitur, quaerit vindicari de aliquo. Et sic motus irae 
tendit in duo: scilicet in ipsam vindictam, quam appetit et sperat sicut quod- 
dam bonum, unde et de ipsa delectatur: tendit etiam in illum de quo quaerit 
vindictam, sicut in contrarium et nocivum, quod pertinet ad rationem mali.” 
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he regards as disagreeable, that is, as something bad. Love and hatred 
want good for the good and bad for the bad respectively. But anger 
regards one object, the vengeance it desires, under the aspect of good, 
and the other object, the person from whom it wants the vengeance, 
under the aspect of bad. Aquinas concludes that anger itself is in a 
way a composite passion, that is, a passion composed of contrary pas- 
sions.’ As the wanting of something taken as good—that is, as good in 
itself or just—for someone taken as bad, anger seems to be the most 
complex wanting of all. 


I 


The first part of the argument may be summarized as follows. 
The distinction in apprehension between the act of grasping simply 
what something is and the act of grasping the complexity of some- 
thing’s being “in” something else is followed by a distinction in appe- 
tite between a simple motion of appetite concerning something taken 
to be good or bad, and a complex motion of wanting that something 
taken to be good or bad be or not be “in” something else, namely a 
person who is himself taken to be good or bad. The parallel is be- 
tween this distinction in cognition: 


apprehending what A is 
apprehending that B “is in” A 


and—letting X stand not just for a good or bad thing, but also for ab- 
sence, privation, or nonpossession of a good or bad thing—this dis- 
tinction in appetite: 


? Ibid.: “Est tamen duplex differentia attendenda circa hoc, irae ad 
odium et ad amorem. Quarum prima est, quod ira semper respicit duo 
obiecta: amor vero et odium quandoque respiciunt unum obiectum tantum, 
sicut cum dicitur aliquis amare vinum vel aliquid huiusmodi, aut etiam 
odire.—Secunda est, quia utrumque obiectorum quod respicit amor, est 
bonum: vult enim amans bonum alicui, tanquam sibi convenienti. Utrumque 
vero eorum quae respicit odium, habet rationem mali, vult enim odiens 
malum alicui, tanquam cuidam inconvenienti. Sed ira respicit unum obiec- 
tum secundum rationem boni, scilicet vindictam, quam appetit: et aliud se- 
cundum rationem mali, scilicet hominem nocivum, de quo vult vindicari. Et 
ideo est passio quodammodo composita ex contrariis passionibus.” 
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wanting X 
wanting X to “be in” or “happen concerning” Y 


The first members of the two distinctions both involve a fixing of at- 
tention on a single object taken in abstraction from all else. Both the 
thinking of an essence and the appetitive motion of simply wanting 
with regard to something show the soul’s ability to isolate objects. 
Consideration of what a human being is, for example, and desire to 
take a walk both involve picking out a figure from the background of 
the world, giving it sharp definition, and keeping it before the mind. 
The second members of the distinctions, on the other hand, show the 
soul’s powers of combination. The descriptions of both kinds of com- 
bination turn on the term “being-in,” which is given transferred mean- 
ings that go far beyond the notion of spatial interiority. The appre- 
hended being of the color white “in” a man is the being of an accident 
“in” a substance, and it is expressed, as we have seen, by the being of a 
predicate “in” its subject. The wanted being or not-being of something 
good or bad “in” someone good or bad evokes a still more unusual 
sense of interiority.'° 

Aquinas evidently means the term “being-in” to express some- 
thing common to the object of complex apprehension and the object 
of complex appetite, but perhaps in the case of the latter he offers the 
alternative “happen concerning” (fiat circa) as a more natural way of 
saying what he means. The natural English way of saying what he 
means, in any case, is “wanting something good or bad to happen to 
someone,” or “wanting something good or bad for someone.” Thus the 
distinction in motions of appetite may be represented more simply as 
follows: 


wanting X 
wanting X for Y 





10 On the being-in of accident in relation to substance, see Categories 
2.1a24-5. The being-in that is the concern of complex wanting seems to 
match none of the eight senses of being-in distinguished in Physics 
4.3.210a14-24. The difference between complex apprehension and complex 
appetite is brought out by their expressions in, respectively, the indicative 
mood (“A is B”) and the optative mood or subjunctive of desire (“Would that 
A were B”). See Aquinas, Expositio libri Peryermenias 1.7, Leon. 1.1:37.68—- 
88. 
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or, more simply still: 


wanting 
wanting for 


The preposition “for” has the advantage of being able to combine with 
“wishing” as well as “wanting.”!! “To,” the more usual preposition in 
English translations of the Latin dative, goes only with “wishing,” in 
phrases such as “I wish good things to you” that express rather than 
merely describe complex wanting and are therefore useful as, for ex- 
ample, New Year’s greetings. Yet another preposition, “on,” might 
also introduce a dative of wishing, as in “I wouldn’t wish that on my 
worst enemy,” though this too suggests declaration, and even prayer, 
rather than simple description.!? “For” seems to be the best preposi- 
tion for the job of description, although it must of course be deprived 
of any positive connotation. What is wanted for someone need not be 
wanted as his good, and in this respect “for” is like the grammarians’ 
“dative of advantage,” which indicates the person for whose advan- 
tage or disadvantage a thing is done. 

The advance from the first to the second form of wanting intro- 
duces persons into the object of wanting, persons taken to be good as 
well as persons taken to be bad, but persons in any case recognized as 
persons. Persons may be objects of the simple form of wanting inas- 
much as they are, say, desired, enjoyed, or painfully endured, but as 
such immediate targets of appetitive motion they are unrecognized as 
persons, undistinguished from inanimate things that also may be de- 
sired, enjoyed, or painfully endured. In the second form of wanting, 
persons are recognized as persons, that is, ones for whom what is 
good or bad may be wanted, and they are thereby made part of a soci- 
ety that the second kind of wanting constitutes, a society that consists 
of the one who is wanting something and the one for whom he is 
wanting it. Thus the second kind of wanting shows our appetitive 





u This, obviously, is the “for” that indicates a dative or indirect object. 
“For” combined with “wish” (or “hope”) without any dative, as in “I wish (or 
hope) for success,” indicates the direct object of a simple motion of appetite. 
Colloquially, the “dative” is often expressed by a genitive, as in “I wish (or 
hope) for your success.” 

Note the benediction “Good for you,” and its non-American equiva- 
lent, “Good on you.” 
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powers to be powers of relationship, powers of establishing ourselves 
in relations of love, hatred, and anger. In view of what love, hatred, 
and anger can and usually do lead to, it is clear that these are powers 
of momentous significance for human happiness and misery. 


IV 


The distinction in Summa theologiae I-I, q. 46, a. 2 between sim- 
ple and complex forms of wanting is apparently a generalization of the 
standard thirteenth-century distinction between “love of concupis- 
cence” and “love of benevolence or friendship.” This distinction arose 
in theological discussions in the early part of the century concerning 
the angels’ natural love of God, against a background formed by the 
scriptural command to love God above all things, Augustine’s distinc- 
tion between enjoyment and use, and Aristotle’s distinction between 
love of lifeless things and love of a friend.’ The terminology of the 
contrast, which Aquinas adopted, is quite misleading. “Love of concu- 
piscence” refers not to disorderly sensual desire nor even to sensual 
desire in general, but to any desire whatsoever, and “love of benevo- 
lence or friendship” is more than mere benevolence but less than 
friendship, inasmuch as it implies love of a person for his own sake 
but not the mutuality of friendship. Despite the nomenclature, the 
contrast is between self-regarding love of goods to be used or enjoyed, 
and other-regarding love of persons. Aquinas developed the distinc- 
tion in different ways in different contexts, thereby causing trouble for 
scholars who have attempted to give a comprehensive and coherent 
survey of his views on the matter. Sometimes, following tradition, he 
makes love of concupiscence self-regarding and love of friendship 
other-regarding, but sometimes, in an apparent inconsistency, he pre- 
sents the two loves as directed to goods and persons respectively, 





13 Deuteronomy 6:5; Augustine, De doctrina Christiana 1.7-96; and Ar- 
istotle, Nicomachean Ethics 8.2.1155b27-31. See the discussion of Wiliam 
of Auxerre and Philip the Chancellor by Guy Mansini in “Duplex Amor and 
the Structure of Love in Aquinas,” in Thomistica, ed Eugène Manning, Re- 
cherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale. Supplementa 1 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 1995), 137-96, at 138-51. René-Antoine Gauthier suggests that Will- 
iam simply borrowed the distinction from Aristotle; see Aquinas, Quodlibet 1, 
q. 4, a. 3, Leon. 25.2:187.39, note. 
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allowing both love of concupiscence for goods desired for others and 
love of friendship for oneself.!4 

Summa theologiae I-I, q. 26, a. 4, which is about the suitability 
of the distinction between two kinds of love, is a clear statement of 
his mature understanding of the distinction. He begins with a quota- 
tion of Aristotle’s remark in Rhetoric 2.4.1380b35 that “to love is to 
wish good for someone,” amare est velle alicui bonum, from which 
he infers that the motion of love tends to two things, namely the good 
one wishes for someone, whether oneself or someone else, and that 
for which (Wud cui) one wishes the good. One has love of concupis- 
cence for the good one wishes for the something that is other than the 
good (alteri), and love of friendship for that for which (illud cui) one 
wishes the good.!ë Aquinas makes the point in much the same terms 
earlier in the Summa, at I, q. 20, a. 1, ad 3, but without reference to the 
Rhetoric: the operation of love, he says there, always tends to two 
things, the good one wishes for someone (alicui) and the one for 
whom (eum cui) one wishes it, for to love someone, properly speak- 
ing, is to wish good for him, and thus in loving oneself one wishes 
good for oneself.!® 


14 For a survey of and reflection on Aquinas’s statements concerning the 
two loves, see Mansini, “Duplex Amor,” 151-96; the most important passages 
prior to the Summa theologiae occur in Aquinas’s Parisian commentary on 
the Book of Sentences and his commentary on the Divine Names of Pseudo 
Dionysius. For discussion of Aquinas’s mature understanding of the distinc- 
tion between the two kinds of love, see David M. Gallagher, “Desire for Beat- 
itude and Love of Friendship in Thomas Aquinas,” Mediaeval Studies 58 
(1996): 147, at 13-18. For a review and correction of scholarly misinterpre- 
tations of Aquinas’s understanding of the distinction, see Christopher Malloy, 
“Love of God for His Own Sake and Love of Beatitude: Heavenly Charity Ac- 
cording to Thomas Aquinas” (Ph.D. dissertation, The Catholic University of 
America, 2001), 187-64. On the importance of Mansini’s, Gallagher’s, and 
Molloy’s researches on the topic, see Peter A. Kwasniewski, “The Ecstasy of 
Love in Thomas Aquinas” (Ph.D. dissertation, The Catholic University of 
America, 2002), 70. On the development of Aquinas’s theory of love in gen- 
eral, see Michael S. Sherwin, By Knowledge and By Love: Charity and 
Knowledge in the Moral Theology of St. Thomas Aquinas (Washington, D.C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 2005), 64-81. 

lë Summa theologiae I-II, q. 26, a. 4, Leon. 6:190: “Respondeo dicendum 
quod, sicut Philosophus dicit in II Rhetoric., amare est velle alicui bonum. 
Sic ergo motus amoris in duo tendit: scilicet in bonum quod quis vult alicui, 
vel sibi, vel alii; et in illud cui vult bonum. Ad illud ergo bonum quod quis 
vult alteri, habetur amor concupiscentiae: ad illud autem cui aliquis vult 
bonum, habetur amor amicitiae.” 
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In LI, q. 26, a. 4, grammatical gender is again ambiguous. I have 
taken the dative alteri, as I did the accusative alterum in q. 46, a. 2, to 
be neuter, that is, as meaning “the something in the object that is other 
than the good,” but with more compelling evidence here, where the 
grammatically possible masculine alternative—"someone other than 
the one who is loving”’—is logically excluded by the statement, con- 
firmed by I, q. 20, a. 1, ad 3, that the good is wished for either someone 
else or oneself. The dative alicui in the quoted remark is likewise am- 
biguous, but in this case, to the contrary, I have taken the masculine, 
personal alternative rather than the neuter as more likely what is in- 
tended and as supported by the diction of I, q. 20, a. 1, ad 3 (eum cut, 
“the one for whom”), although I concede that one might maintain 
Aquinas meant the remark to say that “to love is to wish good for 
something,” as long as this is understood not to deny the personal 
character of the object of “for,” but to affirm that it is an object and is 
other than the good in question. In fact, the latter interpretation is 
supported by the replacement, twice, of the Aristotelian alicui by the 
unambiguously neuter illud cui, “that for which,” in the explanation of 
the objects of the two kinds of love in I-I, q. 26, a. 4.” 

Within this thicket of small but cumulatively important problems 
concerning gender and translation, the important point is that, how- 
ever strange and even contradictory it may sound to post-Kantian 
ears, Aquinas thinks that the object of wishing-good-for can be repre- 
sented by both masculine and neuter pronouns, that is, as both a per- 
son and athing. The combination of velle and a dative in Latin, like 
the combination of “wish” and “for” in English, can only point to a per- 
son, but the dative, which corresponds to the object of “for” in En- 
glish, can take either a masculine or a neuter form. The dative is both 
person and thing because to love is to wish good for someone, that is, 
a person, but within the composite object of love this person is some- 
thing other than the good wished for him. But only a person, whether 
represented as masculine or as neuter, can be an object of wishing- 





16 Summa theologiae I, q. 20, a. 1, ad 3, Leon. 4:253: “Ad tertium dicen- 
dum quod actus amoris semper tendit in duo: scilicet in bonum quod quis vult 
alicui; et in eum cui vult bonum. Hoc enim est proprie amare aliquem, velle ei 
bonum. Unde in eo quod aliquis amat se, vult bonum sibi. . . .” 

17 When discussing such minutiae of the text of the Summa theologiae 
one should remember that there is no critical edition of this work, and that 
assertions concerning the letter of the text remain provisional until there is 
one. 
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good-for, or even simply of wishing-for. Only a person can be a dative 
of wishing, and only by being taken as a dative of wishing can a per- 
son as a person be made an object. 

Aquinas goes on to say in I-I, q. 26, a 4 that the distinction of 
two kinds of love is a distinction between prior and posterior. What is 
loved with love of friendship is loved simply speaking and for itself; 
what is loved with love of concupiscence is loved not simply speaking 
and for itself, but for the sake of something else. This distinction is 
like the difference between substance and accident. What is simply 
speaking a being (ens), is what has existence (esse); what is a being 
(ens) only in a certain respect is what exists in (est in) something 
else. It is also like the difference between substantial and accidental 
goods. What is a good thing simply speaking—in the sense that the 
term “a good thing” (bonum) is interchangeable (“convertible”) with 
the term “a being” (ens)—is what itself has goodness, but a good be- 
longing to something else is a good only in a certain respect. Accord- 
ingly, Aquinas concludes, the love by which something is loved with a 
view to there being good for it is love simply speaking, and the love by 
which something is loved with a view to its being a good of something 
else is love only in a certain respect, love that is qualified. The 
whole of this account, both the distinction between the two kinds of 
love and the ordering of them, is presented as a sort of gloss on the 
Rhetoric’s remark that to love is to wish good for someone. 

Aquinas quotes the remark, which he takes to be a definition, 
elsewhere in the Summa and in other works, always in the concise 
form he does here, not in the fuller and more accurate version he 
would have found in the Moerbeke translation that he apparently be- 
gan to read just before starting to write the second part of the Summa 
in 1271. Perhaps he learned the shorter version from a florilegium of 
Aristotelian dicta, and it remained fixed in his memory.!® The senti- 





18 Summa theologiae I-II, q. 26, a. 4, Leon. 6:190: “Haec autem divisio est 
seundum prius et posterius. Nam id quod amatur amore amicitiae, simplic- 
iter et per se amatur: quod autem amatur amore concupiscentiae, non sim- 
pliciter et secundum se amatur, sed amatur alteri. Sicut enim ens simpliciter 
est quod habet esse, ens autem secundum quid quod est in alio; ita et bonum, 
quod convertitur cum ente, simpliciter quidem est quod ipsum habet boni- 
tatem; quod autem est bonum alterius, est bonum secundum quid. Et per 
consequens amor quo amatur aliquid ut ei sit bonum, est amor simpliciter: 
amor autem quo amatur aliquid ut sit bonum alterius, est amor secundum 
quid.” 
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ment and language of “wishing good for someone” are plain and sim- 
ple, and the phrase resembles others he would have encountered in 
other sources.2° Sometimes, as in the passage of Summa theologiae I, 
q. 20, a. 1, ad 3 mentioned above, he cites the remark without attribu- 
tion, as an adage, but in De malo and the second part of Summa. theo- 
logiae—texts in which he shows increasing familiarity with the Rheto- 
ric in the Moerbeke translation—he takes the trouble to attribute it to 
the Rhetoric, even while persisting in quoting it in the abbreviated ver- 
sion. The attributions are perhaps symptomatic of a new importance 
he was attaching to the Rhetoric, but he seems to have continued to 
value the short version of the remark for the aphoristic density with 
which it manages, as he implies in Summa theologiae J-Il, q. 26, a. 4, 
to capture both the distinction and the order between the two kinds of 
love in the three simple words velle alicui bonum. 

Later in the Summa, in an article on whether the love that is the 
act of charity is the same as benevolence or good will (U-I, q. 27, a. 2), 
he says that the Rhetoric’s definition is incomplete. An objection 
claims that the definition makes love the same as benevolence, which 
means wishing someone well, so that the love of charity must be 


19 In the Moerbeke translation, which faithfully reflects the Greek, to 
love is said to be “to wish for someone what one thinks is good, for his sake, 
not one’s own, and to be, as far as possible, productive of this good” (Sit 
itaque amare velle alicui que putat bona, illius gratia, sed non sui, et se- 
cundum posse activum esse horum) (1380b35-1381a1). Rhetorica. Transla- 
tio Anonyma sive Vetus et Translatio Guilelmi de Moerbeka, ed. Bernhar- 
dus Schneider (Leiden: Brill, 1978) (Aristoteles Latinus 31.1-2), p. 228, IL 11- 
13. The text in the vetus translatio, which Aquinas does not seem to have 
known, reads as follows: Sit autem amare in volendo cuidam ea que opina- 
tur bona, ilius causa, sed non sui, et secundum potentiam operativum 
esse horum. Ibid., p. 72, ll. 17-19. Between these two translations another, 
based on an Arabic version and interspersed with selections from Al-Farabi, 
Avicenna, and Averroes, was produced by Hermannus Alemannus. This 
translation is unedited, and I have been unable to consult the manuscript wit- 
nesses. On Aquinas’s knowledge of this translation and his discovery, appar- 
ently in late 1270, of the Moerbeke version, see René-Antoine Gauthier, “In- 
troduction” to Somme contre les Gentils (Paris, Editions Universitaires, 
1993), 77—80. 

2 William of Auxerre, for example, says that the love called friendship is 
that by which we love anything whose good we wish, that is, whose goods we 
rejoice in (Dilectio que dicitur amicitia est qua diligimus omne illud cuius 
bonum volumus, id est cuius bonis congratulamur). Summa Aurea I, 1, 4, 
quoted by Mansini (“Duplex Amor,” 144). Gauthier (“Introduction,” 77, n. 23) 
describes the definition cited by Aquinas as “banal” and refers to similar 
phrases in Nicomachean Ethics. 
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benevolence. Aquinas answers that Aristotle does not give the com- 
plete ratio of love in the definition, but only the feature in which the 
operation of love is most obvious.”! In the body of the article he ex- 
plains that benevolence is not love, because it lacks both the impul- 
siveness (impetus inclinationis) of sensual love and the affective 
union (unio affectus) of intellectual love. It is intellectual love that 
the &hetoric defines incompletely, neglecting the affective union that 
distinguishes it from mere benevolence, but highlighting its most 
prominent feature, which it shares with benevolence, the wishing of 
good for someone. 

The correspondences between Summa theologiae I-I, q. 26, a. 4, 
in which Aquinas elaborates the distinction between the two kinds of 
love on the basis of the Rhetoric’s definition, and I-I, q. 46, a 2, in 
which he explains anger’s object, are perhaps evident at this point. In 
the latter text the definition is echoed in the remark that we love 
someone inasmuch as we wish that some good be in him. It is trans- 
posed in the parallel remark that we hate someone inasmuch as we 
wish that something bad be in him. And it is generalized in the de- 
scription of appetite being brought to the point of concern with some- 
thing good or bad being in or coming about in relation to something 
else, whether the wanting tends towards this state of affairs or away 
from it. The starting point of the exegesis of Aristotle’s definition in 


*! Summa theologiae I-I, q. 27, a. 2, obj. 1 and ad 1, Leon. 8:225-6: 
“Videtur quod amare, secundum quod est actus caritatis, nihil aliud sit quam 
benevolentia. Dicit enim Philosophus in I Rhet. quod amare est velle alicui 
bona. Sed hoc est benevolentia. Ergo nihil aliud est actus caritatis quam be- 
nevolentia. ... Ad primum ergo dicendum quod Philosophus ibi definit amare 
non ponens totam rationem ispius, sed aliquid ad rationem eius pertinens in 
quo maxime manifestatur dilectionis actus.” The problem arises from Latin 
translations of Aristotle. The definition of love in the Greek text of the Rhet- 
oric does indicate a wishing with respect to good things (otw 81) tò otvetv 
to BovAeoBai tivi & oteta &ya8d), but the Greek original of benevolentia, for 
example in Nicomachean Ethics 9.5, is eŭvora, which means thinking well of 
rather than wishing well to. 

2 Ibid., c.: “Et ideo Philosophus, in IX Ethic., ostendens differentiam in- 
ter benevolentiam et amorem qui est passio, dicit quod benevolentia non ha- 
bet distensionem et appetitum, idest aliquem impetum inclinationis, sed ex 
solo iudicio rationis homo vult bonum alicui. . . . Sed amor qui est in appetitu 
intellectivo etiam differt a benevolentia. Importat enim quandam unionem 
secundum affectus amantis ad amatum: inquantum scilicet amans aestimat 
amatum quodammodo ut unum sibi, vel ad se pertinens, et sic movetur in ip- 
sum. Sed benevolentia est simplex actus voluntatis quo volumus alicui 
bonum, etiam non praesupposita praedicta unione affectus ad ipsum.” 
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the former text is that the motion of love tends to two things (motus 
amoris in duo tendit); the conclusion of the latter text is that the mo- 
tion of anger tends to two things (motus. irae tendit in duo). These 
correspondences suggest that the question of anger’s object in the 
Summa theologiae was for Aquinas an occasion to extend his account 
of love to other motions of appetite. In I-I, q. 26, a. 4, he had fused 
the Rhetoric’s definition of love with the early thirteenth-century theo- 
logians’ distinction between two kinds of love, producing a formal 
analysis of love’s complexity in terms of a double object. In I-I, q. 46, 
a. 2, he enlarged this formal analysis to take in hatred and anger, 
which also have the structure of wishing X for Y, that is, of wishing 
something (good or bad) for someone (good or bad). Thus Aristotle’s 
“definition” of love, in its truncated version, seems to have prompted 
and served as a model for Aquinas’s general account of complex want- 


ing. . 


V 


In distinguishing simple and complex motions of appetite in 
Summa theologiae, I-LI, q. 46, a. 2, Aquinas indicates that desire, hope, 
pleasure, pain, and “other such things” are simple motions of wanting; 
that love and hatred may be either simple motions of wanting or com- 
plex motions of wishing something for someone; and that anger is nec- 
essarily a complex motion of wanting something from someone. (He 
says nothing about four other emotions he mentions elsewhere, 
namely aversion [fuga vel abominatio], despair, fear, and daring; pre- 
sumably he includes them among the simple motions under “other 
such things.”) This sorting of motions of appetite raises a couple of 
questions. Do the so-called simple motions not involve wanting some- 
thing at least for oneself, and if so, does the distinction between sim- 
ple and complex motions not collapse? On the other hand, can mo- 
tions of appetite such as desire, hope, pleasure, and, pain not arise 
with reference to others, as when we hope for the success of those we 
love or take pleasure in their delight? 

One way of answering the first question is to take a cue from a re- 
sponse to the apparent inconsistency in Aquinas’s varying accounts of 
the two kinds of love. The response is to frankly acknowledge that the 
inconsistency is real and that his readers must therefore beware. In 
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his most original and thoughtful uses of the distinction he presents 
love of friendship as love of a person and love of concupiscence as 
love of a good for the sake of a person, but occasionally he lapses into 
the traditional way of distinguishing love of friendship as love of an- 
other person for his own sake and love of concupiscence as love of a 
good for oneself. Readers should realize that these ways of present- 
ing the distinction are incompatible and that it is the former, not the 
latter way that is deeper and more important in Aquinas’s thought. 
Adapting this explanation, we might suggest that the inconsistency 
reaches into the discussion of anger’s object in Summa theologiae I- 
H, q. 46, a. 2. There Aquinas recorded his discovery that love’s com- 
plex object could serve as a model for describing the objects of anger, 
hatred, and the general form of wanting that something good or bad 
“be in” or “happen concerning” something else. But in saying that 
love or hatred may be simple as well as complex, that in addition to 
the complexity of wanting something for someone in love or hatred, 
one may also simply love or hate such things as wine, he fell back into 
the earlier understanding according to which love of friendship is al- 
ways other-directed, and he forgot his own point that love is always 
love of something for someone, whether someone else or oneself. In 
fact, he compounded the mistake by failing to note that hatred of a 
thing, too, always has reference to someone, if only oneself. He 
should have seen that, like the love of Aristotle’s definition, hatred is 
always a wishing of something for someone, a wishing on my part, for 
example, that bad wine not be tasted by me, or a wishing that it be 
tasted by someone I dislike. But caught up as he was in his discovery 
of a general form of complex wanting, he failed to remember that 
wanting-good-for may be for oneself and he failed to notice that all 
wanting is wanting-for. 

Another response to our first question, one more respectful of 
the argument of Summa theologiae I-I, q. 46, a. 2, is suggested by Ca- 
jetan’s commentary on the article, which indicates that the distinction 
between noncomplex and complex motions of appetite is understood 
by Aquinas “formally and explicitly,” as follows. There is complexity 
in desire and hope if their objects are considered with respect to what 
is implicit in them, for no one desires anything except goods for one- 
self or someone else, and no one hopes for a good that is not a good of 





2 See Kwasniewski, The Ecstasy of Love, 71, n. 50. 
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someone. There is noncomplexity in these emotions, however, if their 
objects are considered with respect to what is explicit in them, ac- 
cording to which desire is simply of an absent good and hope of a fu- 
ture good. But to love is to wish good for someone, as the Rhetoric 
says in a remark in which there explicitly appears “application” of 
something to something else on the side of the object. Aquinas's 
meaning, according to Cajetan, is that there are some emotions whose 
objects explicitly consist in application of something to something 
else and some whose objects do not. Emotions such as desire, hope, 
and simple love or hatred do not explicitly signify application of some- 
thing to something else in the object (non explicite important appli- 
cationem huius ad hoc in obiecto), application of the sort that is ex- 
plicitly signified when a friend is loved, when we are angry at 
someone, or when we hate someone with “hatred of enmity” (which is 
to “hatred of aversion” as love of friendship is to love of concupis- 
cence). Cajetan concludes by saying that only in these three passions 
is there explicit application of something to something else.” 

In fact this commentary suggests answers to both our questions. 
(1) The motions of appetite Aquinas identifies as simple are simple 


24 Summa, theologiae I-I, q. 46, a. 2, Commentaria Cardinalis Caietani, 
Leon. 6:293—: “In articulo secundo eiusdem quaestionis quadragesimaesex- 
tae, scito quod distinctio facta in littera, quod motus appetitus fertur in obiec- 
tum per modum incomplexi, et per modum complexi, intelligitur formaliter et 
explicite: ut patet in numeratis passionibus per modum incomplexi. Deside- 
rium enim et spes, si considerentur obiecta secundum implicita, complex- 
ionem habent: nullus enim desiderat nisi sibi vel alteri bonum, et similiter 
nullus sperat bonum nuli. Sed si secundum explicita obiecta considerentur, 
incomplexio invenitur: est enim desiderium absentis boni, et spes futuri. Am- 
are autem est velle bonum alicui, ut in I Rhetoric. dicitur: ubi explicite patet 
applicatio huius ad hoc, ex parte objecto. Intendit ergo Auctor quod 
quaedam passiones sunt quarum objecta consistunt explicite in applicatione 
huius ad hoc, quaedam autem non. 

“Et ex hoc solvuntur duae obiectiones. Prima est de spe et desiderio, 
quodmodo computentur inter eas quae per modum incomplexi sunt: cum re- 
spiciant bonum, et personam. Secunda est, quodmodo amor concupiscentiae 
quo amatur vinum, respicit unum obiectum tantum: cum sibi ametur vel al- 
teri, ut superius etiam dictum fuit. Et similiter de odio abominationis.—Patet 
enim utriusque solutio: quia scilicet non explicite important applicationem 
huius ad hoc in obiecto, sicut cum amatur amicus, aut irascimur alicui, aut 
odio habemus aliquem odio inimicitiae. In his enim tribus solis explicita ap- 
plicatio huius ad hoc in obiecto apparet, etc.” Cajetan'seems to be using the 


term passio to mean motions of sense-appetite or will. Note that Aquinas . 


does not make the useful distinction between “hatred of aversion” (odium 
abominationis) and “hatred of enmity” (odium inimicitiae). 
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with respect to what is explicit in their object, which is simply some- 
thing good or bad, but these objects always implicitly include a per- 
son for whom the good or bad is wished. (2) The motion of desire, 
simple with respect to what is explicit in it, is said to be implicitly de- 
sire for a good for oneself or someone else, which seems to suggest 
that hope, pleasure, pain, and other such motions of appetite may 
likewise be other-directed. 

At different points in his remarks Cajetan suggests that the dis- 
tinction between explicit and implicit is found in objects of emotion, 
in emotions themselves, and in language such as Aristotle’s definition 
of love, language in which, Cajetan says, there explicitly appears ap- 
plication of something to something. The linguistic dimension seems 
especially important, inasmuch as the distinction between explicit 
and implicit primarily refers to language, and inasmuch as language 
both manifests reason’s application of one thing to another in speak- 
ers and effects such application in hearers. Perhaps Cajetan regards 
the definition as not just Aristotle’s statement of the complex truth 
about love, but also the voice, so to speak, of nature, that is, as what 
one must say, explicitly, at least to oneself, about one’s friend, “I wish 
good for him.” So, too, one who hates must explicitly say of his en- 
emy, “I wish bad for him,” and one who is angry at someone must ex- 
plicitly say, “I want vengeance from him”—not necessarily in so many 
English words, of course, but in some such articulate way that com- 
bines the I, the wanting, the good or bad thing, and the person the 
thing is wanted for. 

Cajetan’s claim that only love, hatred, and anger contain explicit 
application of something to something can hardly mean that desire, 
for example, is restricted to saying “I desire X,” with no possibility of 
mentioning the person X is desired for. His point seems to be that one 
can simply say “I desire X,” thereby implying I desire it “for myself,” 
and that it is only when desire is other-directed that the one for whom 
the good is desired need be made explicit. The same might be said of 
hope, pleasure, pain, and fear, namely that the dative can be left im- 
plicit when they are self-directed, but needs to be stated when they 
are other-directed. The point might help explain why the distinction 
between simple and complex motions of appetite in Summa theolo- 
giae I-II, q. 46, a. 2 appears as a difference between the self-directed 
and the other-directed. People do speak, or at least think, of being 
hopeful and fearful of what might happen to others, and of being 
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pleased and pained by what does happen to others, whether the others 
are friends, enemies, or strangers, but these motions of appetite derive 
from an original “love of friendship” or “hatred of enmity” that is nec- 
essarily explicit in its identification of a dative. Anger is a special 
case, also necessarily explicit in its identification of a dative, but irre- 
ducible to love or hatred of the dative. When the motions of appetite 
Aquinas identifies as simple—desire, hope, pleasure, pain—are di- 
rected to oneself, they are linguistically simple in their expressions, 
for example, Tm hoping for X,” or “Y hurts.” When they are other- 
directed, they share in the complex speech of love, hatred, and anger, 
in statements such as “I hope P gets Q,” or “Tm pained that R has S.” 
This seems to account for Cajetan’s reduction of all complex motions 
of appetite to love of, hatred of, and anger towards persons. 

With respect to these three most basic kinds of complex wanting 
and the contrast between self-regarding and other-regarding in them, 
Aquinas holds both that everyone naturally and necessarily loves him- 
self with love of friendship, and that love is the only one of these three 
emotions that can, in the proper sense, be turned back on oneself. It 
is only in secondary and derivative senses that we can speak of self- 
hatred or anger at oneself. 

In an article on whether one can hate oneself (Summa theologiae 
I-I, q. 29, a. 6), Aquinas says that everything naturally seeks good, and 
that no one can seek anything for himself except under the aspect of 
good, for what is bad is “beyond the will (praeter voluntatem).”* 
Therefore, since to love someone is to wish good for him, one neces- 
sarily loves oneself, and one cannot hate oneself per se loquendo. But 
one can hate oneself per accidens, and there are two ways of doing so, 
in keeping with the double object of complex wanting. One can acci- 
dentally hate oneself with respect to the good one wishes for oneself 





5 See David M. Gallagher, “Thomas Aquinas on Self-Love as the Basis 
for Love of Others,” Acta Philosophica 8 (1999): 23-44. On a related topic in 
Aquinas, see Thomas M. Osborne, Jr., Love of God and Love of Self in Thir- 
teenth-Century Ethics (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 2005), 69-112. 

2 That is, the will can only incline towards what appears to be good. See 
Summa. theologiae I-I, q. 74, a. 1, ad 1, Leon. 7:35: “. .. malum dicitur esse 
praeter voluntatem, quia voluntas non tendit in ipsum sub ratione mali. Sed 
quia aliquod malum est apparens bonum, ideo voluntas aliquando appetit ali- 
quod malum.” Thus the happening of something bad to someone else that is 
wished by hatred appears as a good for the one wishing; see section VI below. 
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or with respect to the self for whom one wishes it. With respect to the 
good, sometimes what one wants as good in a certain respect is sim- 
ply speaking bad, and thus one wishes what is bad for oneself, which 
is to hate oneself. (Consider desire for the harmful pleasures.) With 
respect to the self, the argument is this. Each thing is most of all what 
is most important in it, which is why a city is said to-do what its king 
does, the king being, as it were, the whole of the city. What man is 
most of all is clearly his mind, but it can happen that people consider 
themselves to be most of all what they are with respect to their bodily 
nature and senses, and so they love themselves with respect to what 
they consider themselves to be, although they hate what they truly are 
in wishing what is contrary to reason. (One might, for example, re- 
gard oneself as primarily an eater and drinker, with the paradox that 
one by means of reason takes oneself to be less than rational.) 
Aquinas comments that someone who loves iniquity hates not just his 
soul, but himself, in both ways of self-hatred.*’ Still, because the 
former way is a taking of what is bad as good and the latter a taking of 
what is lower in one’s nature as one’s self, the complex motion of ap- 
petite remains, properly speaking, love of self, however infected it 
may be by ruinous, albeit accidental, self-hatred. 

If self-hatred is hatred only accidentally, anger at oneself seems 
to be anger in an even weaker sense, namely metaphorically. Aquinas 
makes this point in an article whose question, suggested to him by Ar- 


27 Summa theologiae I-I, q. 29, a. 4, c., Leon. 6:206: “Respondeo dicen- 
dum quod impossibile est quod aliquis, per se loquendo, odiat seipsum. Nat- 
uraliter enim unumquodque appetit bonum, nec potest aliquis aliquid sibi ap- 
petere nisi sub ratione boni: nam malum est praeter voluntatem, ut 
Dionysius dicit, IV cap. de Div. Nom. Amare autem aliquem est velle ei 
bonum, ut supra dictum est. Unde necesse est quod aliquis amet seipsum; et 
impossibile est quod aliquis odiat seipsum, per se loquendo. 

“Per accidens tamen contingit quod aliquis seipsum odio habeat. Et hoc 
dupliciter. Uno modo, ex parte boni quod sibi aliquis vult. Accidit enim 
quandoque illud quod appetitur ut secundum quid bonum, esse simpliciter 
malum: et secundum hoc, aliquis per accidens vult sibi malum, quod est 
odire.—Alio modo, ex parte sui ipsius, cui vult bonum. Unumquodque enim 
maxime est id quod est principalius in ipso: unde civitas dicitur facere quod 
rex facit, quasi rex sit tota civitas. Manifestum est ergo quod homo maxime 
est mens hominis. Contingit autem quod aliqui aestimant se esse maxime il- 
lud quod sunt secundum naturam corporalem et sensitivam. Unde amant se 
secundum id quod aestimant se esse, sed odiunt id quod vere sunt, dum vol- 
unt contraria rationi. —Et utroque modo, ille qui diligit iniquitatem, odit non 
solum animam suam, sed etiam seipsum.” 
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istotle’s Rhetoric, is whether anger is only towards those with whom 
we have relations of justice. He argues for the affirmative, both from 
the point of view of anger’s cause, which is unjust injury inflicted by 
someone else, and from the point of view of the just vengeance that 
the angry person wants.” An objection argues that there is, as Aristo- 
tle says in the Ethics, no such thing as justice towards oneself, yet 
someone who repents of sin is said to be angry at himself; therefore 
anger is not only towards those with whom we have relations of jus- 
tice. Aquinas answers that Aristotle does speak in the Ethics of meta- 
phorical justice and injustice towards oneself in the sense that reason 
governs the irascible and concupiscible parts of the soul, and that in 
the same way, that is, metaphorically, someone who repents can be 
said to exact vengeance from himself, and consequently to be angry at 
himself, although properly speaking and per se, no one gets angry at 
himself. 


2 “Utrum ira solum sit ad illos ad quos est iustitia.” Against the argu- 
ments on the negative side he says: “Sed contrarium accipi potest a 
Philosopho in II Rhetoric.” Summa. theologiae I-I, q. 46, a. 7, s.c., Leon. 
6:298. The Leonine edition refers vaguely to “Cap. I, IZ”, but the Ottawa edi- 
tion specifies “II (1378a31); III (1380a5)”; see Summa theologiae (Ottawa: 
Collège Dominicain, 1941), 2:956a. 

2 Summa theologiae ILII, q. 46, a. 7, c., Leon. 6:298: “Respondeo dicen- 
dum quod, sicut supra dictum est, ira appetit malum, inquantum habet 
rationem iusti vindicativi. Et ideo ad eosdem est ira, ad quos est iustitia et in- 
iustitia. Nam inferre vindictam ad iustitiam pertinet: laedere autem aliquem 
pertinet ad iniustitiam. Unde tam ex parte causae, quae est laesio illata ab al- 
tero; quam etiam ex parte vindictae, quam appetit iratus; manifestum est 
quod ad eosdem pertinet ira, ad quos iustitia et iniustitia.” 

30 Summa theologiae III, q. 46, a. 7, obj. 2 and ad 2, Leon. 6:298: “Prae- 
terea, non est iustitia hominis ad seipsum, nec ad ea quae sui ipsius sunt, 
ut dicitur in V Ethic. <1134b12> Sed homo quandoque sibi ipsi irascitur, si- 
cut poenitens propter peccatum: unde dicitur in Psalmo IV: Irascimini, et 
nolite peccare. Ergo ira non solum est ad quos est iustitia. . .. Ad secundum 
dicendum quod, sicut Philosophus dicit in V Ethic. <1138b5>: quaedam 
metaphorica iustitia et iniustitia est hominis ad seipsum, inquantum scil- 
icet ratio regit irascibilem et concupiscibilem. Et secundum hoc etiam homo 
dicitur de seipso vindictam facere, et per consequens sibi ipsi irasci. Proprie 
autem et per se, non contingit aliquem sibi ipsi irasci.” Behind the remarks of 
Aristotle quoted in this objection and reply is Plato’s analogy between justice 
in the soul and justice in the city; see Republic 2.368d-e, 4.434d. Plato seems 
to imply that one can be angry at oneself in a nonmetaphorical way, or at 
least that the part of the soul he calls the Əvuóg—the “spirited” or, as Aquinas 
calls it, the “irascible” part—can be angry at the desiring part of the soul ina 
nonmetaphorical way; see Republic 4.439e44lc. 
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In relation to oneself, then, one can, with respect to complex 
wanting, only love, properly speaking, but in relation to others the 
possibilities open up to include hatred and anger as well as love. It 
may seem odd, perverse even, to emphasize what love, hatred, and an- 
ger have in common while suppressing any consideration of moral dif- 
ferences between them, but it is clarifying simply to see that our ap- 
petitive powers are not just brute inclinations, but powers of 
engagement with others, before inquiring into the moral qualities of 
the different sorts of engagement. The range of other uses of the 
word “engagement,” from the marital and amorous to the martial and 
hostile, seems to make it particularly suitable for referring generically 
to all complex motions of appetite that extend to others. 


VI 

In Summa theologiae I-II q. 46, a. 2, Aquinas suggests that com- 
plex wanting is like the complex cognition it follows, both being acts 
in which the two parts of a double object are combined by the being, 
whether apprehended or wanted, of one part “in” the other. But com- 
plex wanting seems to require a cognition of its own, one that this 
general comparison between complex apprehension and complex 
wanting hints at but does not describe. Complex wanting certainly in- 
volves what Cajetan calls the explicit application of something to 
something, and what Aquinas himself calls the ordering of one thing 
to another that is a proper activity of reason, another recurrent axiom 
in his work being rationis est ordinare.*! The rational ordering or ap- 
plication implied by complex wanting is what is called in phenome- 
nology a “categorial form,” that is, a form of thought that “deals with 
the combinatorics of human intentionality” and that “introduces an 


3! For example, in Scriptum super libros Sententiarum IV, d. 15, q. 4, a. 
1, qla. 1, ed. Marie Fabien Moos (Paris, 1947), 4:730: “Ad tertium dicendum 
quod ille qui`petit aut imperat aut deprecatur, advocat aliquid ad consecu- 
tionem finis vel prosecutionem intenti. Hoc autem non est voluntatis, quia 
ipsa simpliciter et absolute fertur in suum obiectum, quod est finis; sed est 
rationis, cujus est ordinare unum ad aliud. Et ideo proprie accipiendo, im- 
perium non est voluntatis” (emphasis added). One might wonder whether 
the discussion of complex wanting in Summa theologiae II, q. 46, a. 2 re- 
flects a reconsideration of the view that will, in contrast to ordering reason, 
“is borne towards its object simply and without qualification” Ce aed et 
absolute fertur in suum obiectum). 
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explicit, formal part-whole structure into what we intend.”?? In fact, a 
categorial form very close to the complex wanting Aquinas speaks of 
in I-I], q. 46, a. 2 has recently been described in a phenomenological 
account of friendship. According to this account, perfect friendship 
involves the special categoriality of taking someone else’s good as 
one’s own good. Friendship in the full sense requires that this catego- 
riality be mutually shared by two persons, but all right moral action 
has a touch of friendship about it inasmuch as it participates in the 
categoriality of friendship by taking what is good for someone else as 
one’s own good. Conversely, morally bad action involves the categori- 
ality of taking what is bad for someone else as one’s own good. “Be- 
nevolence and malevolence are at the center of moral actions; they are 
what make the actions moral.” 

Here is a more fine-grained description of the complex cognition 
presupposed by wanting something for someone else than Aquinas 
provides. If we compare the “taking” of the description with this 
“wanting”— 


taking someone else’s good or bad as my good 
wanting something good or bad for someone else 


—we see at once that the former characterizes very well the aware- 
ness behind the latter. Only if I take the good or bad of someone else 
as my good can I desire it. Wanting of course always involves a “tak- 
ing as my good,” which is precisely the categorial form of wanting. 
But by making “taking as my good” explicit in the case of what con- 
cerns someone else, the phenomenological account of friendship 
shows that complex wanting in relation to others is even more com- 
plex than Aquinas says it is, for its object includes not just the two ele- 
ments of the good or bad thing and the personal dative, but also a third 
element, namely “my good.” True, my good is implicitly in play when- 
ever I am wanting, and it usually doesn’t need to be mentioned, but the 





2 Robert Sokolowski, “Phenomenology of Friendship,” Review of Meta- 
physics 55 (2002): 451-70, at 454. 

3 Ibid., 464, and see 459-62. For related studies by Sokolowski, see 
Moral Action: A ‘Phenomenological Study (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1985); “Moral Thinking,” in Pictures, Quotations, and Distinctions: 
Fourteen Essays in Phenomenology (Notre Dame, University of No 
Press, 1992), 245-60; “What Is Moral Action?,” ibid., 261-76; and 
and Moral Action in Aristotle,” Journal of Value Inquiry 35 (200 
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HERDER’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 
SONIA SIKKA 


J .G. HERDER WROTE in 1799 a lengthy and stridently polemical work 
attacking Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. This work, entitled A 
Metacritique of the Critique of Pure Reason, complains, among other 
things, that “to make oneself independent of oneself, i.e. to place one- 
self beyond all original, inner and outer experience, to think beyond 
oneself, entirely free of the empirical: this no one can do.”! While 
plausible in itself, such a claim at first seems odd as an objection to 
the Critique of Pure Reason, given that the latter expressly denies 
that concepts can function independently of sensuous content. 
Herder’s Metacritique has. been criticized for overlooking this essen- 
tial point, as well as for failing to understand that Kant’s treatment of 
the a priori in the first Critique constitutes an attempt to isolate the 
necessary conditions for experience in general, conditions which—be- 
ing conditions—cannot themselves be derived from experience or re- 
duced to it.2 The suspicion arises here that Herder’s Metacritique ac- 
tually represents a precritical position, especially since it appeals to 
empiricists like Bacon, Locke, and Hume in articulating its counter- 
position.’ 

At the same time, one cannot so easily dismiss as “precritical” 
Herder’s insistence on the dependence of thought upon language. 
With respect to the nature and status of reason, Herder’s view that 





Correspondence to: University of Ottawa, Faculty of Arts—Philosophy, 
70 Laurier, Ottawa, Ontario KIN 6N65, Canada. 

1 Johann Gottfried Herder, Hine Metakritik zur Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, in Johann Gottfried Herder: Werke in zehn Bänden, vol. 8, ed. Günter 
Arnold, Martin Bollacher et al., vol. 8 (Frankfurt: Deutscher Klassiker Verlag, 
1985-), 303-640, here 324-5. Henceforth, Metacritique. 

2 Rudolf Haym's well known account, for instance, accuses Herder of 
not comprehending the most basic elements of the transcendental philoso- 
phy. See Haym, Herder. Nach seinem Leben und seinem Werken dargestellt 
(Berlin: Aufbau Verlag, 1954), 709-26. 

3 Thomas M. Seebohm raises this criticism, without endorsing it, in “Der 
systematische Ort der Herderschen Metakritik,” Kant-Studien 63 (1972): 59- 
73, here 61. 
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“from childhood onwards we receive and expand our thought through 
language,” and that “the human soul thinks with words,”4 has two in- 
terrelated consequences: 

1) we can never separate ourselves from the particularity of our 

received ideas to inspect the functioning of a “pure” reason; 
2) no ideas exist in the mind prior to their acquisition through a 
language. 

Thus, whereas Kant’s rejection of metaphysics is directed only at the 
possibility of gaining knowledge of things beyond the perceptible 
world, Herder also rules out the possibility of achieving a position 
from which one could speak, as Kant does, of the universal structure 
of our experience and its objects.® 

Yet it is true that Herder’s own position on knowledge, formu- 
lated in opposition to Kant’s transcendental idealism, involves some 
sort of empiricism, combined with some sort of realism. I believe the 
most fruitful way of understanding this position is to see it as offering 
a variant critique of pure reason, a critique that has some parallels 
with Kant’s version (and perhaps stronger ones than Herder himself 
recognized), but that reaches quite different conclusions. I will expli- 
cate this thesis in the following pages, pointing out, first, that Herder 
does indeed espouse a brand of empiricism, for which the “given” 
consists not of immediate and neutral sense data, but of experiences 
shaped by specifically human powers and interests and already condi- 
tioned by the complex and shifting a priori of language. While sev- 
eral features of Herder’s analysis of language are strikingly similar to 
claims later made by Nietzsche, Herder nonetheless eschews both 
skepticism and subjectivism. He manages to do this because his em- 
piricism is accompanied by a rather peculiar brand of realism. Herder 
does not suggest that human faculties deliver knowledge of the ulti- 
mate nature of reality, nor does he think our representations corre- 
spond to things as they are independently of all observation. Knowl 
edge, for Herder, is decidedly perspectival. Herder remains a realist, 
however, because of the relation he posits between the human sub- 





4Herder, Metacritique, 520-1, here 320. 

5 See Karl Menges, “‘Sinn’ and ‘Besonnenheit’: The Meaning of ‘Meaning’ 
in Herder,” Herder Yearbook 4 (1998), 157-75, here 171. Also Ulrich Gaier, 
Herders Sprachphilosophie und Erkenntniskritik (Stuttgart: Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1988), 207: “A third metacritical argument is the principal linguisti- 
cality of reason, and consequently its ties to experience, interest and history; 
any idea of a ‘pure’ reason is thereby excluded.” 
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ject and being. Here, I will argue, Herder’s account anticipates that of 
Heidegger, and one can see in Heidegger's critical revision of Husserl 
a certain repetition of Herder’s position vis-à-vis Kant. 


I 


Herders Empiricism. Herder is an empiricist insofar as he 
clearly believes that all ideas are derived, originally, from experience. 
In his early work, “An Inquiry into Being,” he states, in explicit agree- 
ment with Locke, that “all our concepts are sensuous.” They are 
formed through a process whereby selected characteristics of per- 
ceived objects are brought into relief, and marked with words. Like 
both Locke and Condillac, Herder notes that the selection of these 
characteristic—and, consequently, the meaning of the words that ex- 
press them—is not, in the case of natural languages, the result of neu- 
tral observation.” Rather, “sensation” (Empfindung), upon which 
thought always depends, includes emotional response.’ It is shaped 
by the depth and nature of our participation in our surroundings, a 
fact reflected in language. Surroundings vary from place to place, of 
course, and the world’s many languages articulate the experiences of 
a specific community of people in their embodied, affective engage- 
ment with the things around them.?® 

This is the basic epistemological framework within which 
Herder’s analysis of reason, along with his critique of pure reason, 
proceeds. There are, for Herder, no innate ideas. The soul derives no 
knowledge from itself, nor does it recall anything from prior acquain- 
tance with a Platonic realm.!° All thought depends upon sensation, 





8 Herder, “Versuch über das Sein,” in Werke 1:9-21, here 10. 

T See Hans Aarsleff, From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of 
Language and Intellectual History (London: Athlone, 1982), 30-1, 219-21; 
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59-90, here 63-6; and Sonia Sikka, “Herder on the Relation between Lan- 
guage and World,” History of Philosophy Quarterly 21 (2004): 183-200, here 
185-8. 

8 Herder, “Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele” (“On 
Cognition and Sensation in the Human Soul”), in Werke 4:327-94, here 339- 
40. Henceforth, Cognition. 
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and we have no concept of anything lying entirely outside the circle of 
our sensations.“ Herder therefore proposes that “reason” (Vernunft), 
which operates through concepts, “is only something acquired (Ver- 
nommenes), a learned proportion and direction of ideas and forces, in 
which people have been educated according to their organization and 
way of life.”!3 Reason, in other words, is born from experience, al- 
though “this ‘birth of our reason,” Herder remarks, “mostly seems so 
indecent to the wise of our world that they entirely deny it, and wor- 
ship their reason as an infallible oracle, self-established, eternal, and 
independent of everything.” Furthermore, because ideas, the me- 
dium and substance of reason, are nothing other than interpretations 
of the experiences of a particular community of people over the 
course of a given history, they are limited and variable. Herder was 
profoundly affected by his reading of the burgeoning travel and ethno- 
graphical literature of his day, with its descriptions, often surprising 
and unsettling, of the widely divergent customs, beliefs, mythologies, 
and values among the nations of the world. These descriptions form 
the basis for his observation that “representations which we often 
saw as the most universal principles of human reason disappear there 
and here with the climate of a place,”!5 where the term Klima refers 
to physical environment, in the broadest sense. Too often, Herder 
thinks, we mistake our cultural prejudices for self-evident truths, with 
the consequence that “universal human reason, as we readily want to 
understand the word, is a cloak for our favorite little notions, for su- 
perstition, blindness and inertia.”!6 

To say that reason arises from, and is continuously shaped by, 
ideas rooted in experience is also to say that reason depends upon 
language. Herder believes, crucially, that the ideas with which reason 
operates cannot be distinguished from words, so that a people has no 
idea for which it has no word.” Reason then functions only through 
language, where language is in turn ultimately derived from sensation, 
in the sense described above. Any analysis of reason, therefore, has 
to involve an analysis of words, and Herder repeatedly postulates the 
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need, in this context, for a kind of genealogy of language. In Plastik, 
his essay on sculpture, Herder asks: “Will a practical doctrine of rea- 
son ever be written, a philosophical lexicon of language, the senses, 
and the fine arts that traces each word and each concept back to its 
origin and uncovers the processes whereby a word or concept is car- 
ried over from one sense to another, and from the senses to the 
mind?”!8 A particular worry for Herder is that language is prone to 
ever increasing levels of abstraction. Over time, words tend to get di- 
vorced from the experiences out of which they evolved. In late societ- 
ies, they then become mere empty containers.” Worse, they are used 
and put together in such a way as to represent, hazily, nonexistent 
things. They cast shadow pictures, but these very shadows come to 
be mistaken for existing realities, Herder suggests, in a reversal of 
Plato’s allegory of the cave.2° The worst offenders are the abstrac- 
tions of philosophy, and Herder echoes Locke’s complaints about the 
misuse of words in metaphysical discourse. “All our metaphysics is 
metaphysics,” he argues in the Ideas, “i.e. an abstracted, ordered list 
of names after observations of experience.”! No knowledge of real 
things can be derived by combining such phantoms. In a sense, the 
meaning of a word is, for Herder, fixed by reference, but the “referent” 
is not an extramental object; it is a thing or state of affairs as encoun- 
tered within experience. Consequently, the “meaning” of metaphyst- 
cal terms can be determined only by tracing the process through 
which they were constructed on the basis of some original sensations, 
in a psychology accompanied at every step by physiology.“ At best, 
such terms may be schematizations of experience, or analogies. At 
worst, they are simply nonsense.” 





18 Herder, Sculpture: Some Observations on shape and Form from Pyg- 
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Herder might have acknowledged, in the Metacritique, that 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason also rejects the possibility of acquir- 
ing knowledge of reality from concepts alone, and is no friend to spec- 
ulative metaphysics. Unfortunately, Herder ignores this point. He also 
does not engage explicitly with the reasons behind Kant’s rejection of 
empiricism. These shortcomings seriously weaken the quality of the 
Metacritique’s overall confrontation with Kant. Nonetheless, one can 
take a more measured approach than Herder himself, in showing why, 
for him, Kant’s critique of pure reason does not go far enough, and 
why he believes that an empiricist account of our most basic concepts 
is in fact possible. 

At first, Herder’s diatribes against the emptiness of the concepts 
Kant associates with pure reason do seem entirely to miss the point. 
For instance, when he has the Kantian “sorceress” say, at the begin- 
ning of the Metacritique, “take this little reed; out of it you can blow 
forms; forms of sensuousness and every possible thinking before all 
thinking,”4 he seems not to recognize the force of the claim that some 
forms of organization need to be projected in advance, in order for a 
coherent world of phenomena to appear and to be intelligible. In fact, 
though, there are organizing forms which anticipate experience 
within Herder’s epistemology as well—only, these are not universal 
categories, existing a priori in the mind, but words, naming and dis- 
tinguishing things in diverse ways across different languages. Since 
Herder’s empiricist account of the origin of these words wants to 
trace them back to sensations, his account might seem to be circular, 
positing the need for language in order to make sense of impressions, 
while at the same claiming that language arises from impressions. 

The key to understanding this apparent circularity is Herder’s no- 
tion of Besonnenheit, “reflectivity,” a capacity that Herder sees as de- 
finitive of being human. In his essay on language, Herder describes 
Besonnenheit as the ability to step back from a flood of sensations so 
as to become reflectively aware of significant patterns within that 
flood. These patterns, whose shape is very much determined by hu- 
man interests, are what language articulates, and language in turn fur- 
nishes the concepts of reason. Two features of this analysis are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. First, Herder does not provide any account of 
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how this capacity for reflection comes about among human beings, 
nor does he wish to. Strictly speaking, Besonnenhert cannot be appro- 
priately described as coming about among human beings at all, since 
it is what makes them human to begin with. It is basic to human un- 
derstanding and is the capacity that makes language, as the institution 
of representative signs, possible. Second, existing human beings are 
never actually in a position where they experience the “origin” of their 
language. While Herder argues that all language is ultimately derived 
from sensations, existing thinkers—which is to say, language users— 
inherit the words through which they think, and their experience is 
shaped in advance by these. 

Taking up the first point, for Herder, only Besonnenheit needs to 
be posited as truly a priori, as its existence suffices to explain the de- 
velopment of our most general ideas. Herder’s description of the con- 
struction of our concepts of time and space, intended to be a critical 
alternative to Kant’s understanding of these as a priori, provides an 
example. Of the concept of space, he says: 

As sensuous awareness, space (Raum) is first making room (rdu- 

men)—.e. a privative concept. Our limits, that is to say, have led under- 

standing to note the there, where we are and are not, and to determine, 
to measure, to describe it in a thousand fine distinctions, until it finally 


wanted to be elevated to a pure, ie. entirely non-sensuous, concept of 
reason. It is, however, not such a pure concept.” 


“Space” is first encountered through the self-reflexive, interested 
awareness of being able to be here or there, an awareness grounded in 
the experience of limits defined by embodiment, essential to the sense 
of being in this place or that. Thus, space is, in a sense, “subjective”; 
“it is placed and given with our limited Dasein in the universe.” We 
brought space into the world “with our selves,” bringing at the same 
time a soul that could become aware (inne werden) and make note 
(bemerken) of it as a multiplicity of possible places.?” 
Herder’s analysis of the concept of time is similar: 


For a long time, it seems, man was inattentive to the sequence of 
changes within and around him; he enjoyed the duration of his exist- 
ence, without placing a measure upon it. Only when the moment came, 
that something needed to happen, did he say: “now it is time!” The com- 
manding moment (Augenblick) simultaneously shook him from his 
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sleep. He let the fruits grow; then he plucked them and said: “now they 
are ripe (zeitig).” When something arrived inconveniently, i.e. too late 
or too early; then he said: “that is inopportune (unzeitig).”% 


In truth, the form of awareness this story describes at the start is not 
yet distinctly human. Animals are also aware of themselves and their 
environment, and have some relation to time, but here Herder is char- 
acterizing the explicit grasp enabled by reflectivity, which permits the 
highlighting of significant moments that can subsequently be ab- 
stracted into a concept of empty time. 

There is an unmistakable similarity between these genealogies of 
the concepts of space and time, and the phenomenological descrip- 
tions of temporality and spatiality provided by Heidegger in Being 
and Time.” Both accounts emphasize the primacy of practical and 
interested engagement, as opposed to the theoretical inquiry charac- 
teristic of science, in the origination of these basic forms of under- 
standing. At the same time, both locate their souree—and the source 
of fundamental concepts generally—in everyday familiarity with the 
world, rather than in abstract reason. Herder’s analyses suggest that 
the universality of general concepts, to the extent that it exists, is ex- 
plained by the presence of common features of human experience, 
the most common of which is the capacity for Besonnenheit itself. At 
the same time, Herder repeatedly argues for an appreciation of cul- 
tural variation in the construction and evolution of concepts, and he 
Stresses the difficulty this variation poses for any attempt to deter- 
mine the principles of an allegedly “pure” reason.° 

What emerges is a largely nominalist position on concept con- 
struction, stressing the foundational role of embodied experience, 
combined with an insistence on the unity between thought and lan- 
guage. “We only experience what our nerves give us,” Herder says; 
“only subsequently and on that basis can we also think.”?! We think 
only in words, moreover, and words name a thing with respect to the 
characteristic that has been noted as significant about it. Herder fully 
agrees with Kant that concepts do not give the “thing in itself.” But he 
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rejects as an illusion the view that the content of some of our concepts 
is such that it could not have been derived from sense perception and 
must precede it. Concepts arise through a remarking of the one in the 
many. They are precipitates of a process of abstraction whereby a fea- 
ture displayed repeatedly within a flux of impressions is identified and 
represented in a word, which in turn is supposed to stand for a thing. 
The concepts that result from isolating such features at a primary sen- 
suous level, Herder argues, form the basis for further acts of abstrac- 
tion, generating concepts that are increasingly general and increas- 


ingly empty: 


... the more abstract a concept is, the more the pictorial content of its 
expression is reduced, until finally it seems entirely to disappear. The 
higher ordering of concepts, that is, demanded that by and by the char- 
acteristics of the lower orderings were isolated, so that one distinguish- 
ing characteristic out of many was brought into relief; at the same time 
the expression was divested of the multiple and the sensuous.” 


That is how we eventually arrive at the highly abstract concepts of 
metaphysics, given, for instance, in words like “substance,” “subject” 
and “quality.” Such words express the being of a thing in general, an- 
swering the question, “how does a thing exist (wie bestehet ein 
Ding)?” They do not explain anything; they only recognize, and char- 
acterize in a particular manner, a broad feature of our experience. 
Concepts like these are then neither a priori nor necessary; they are 
constructed. The act of positing a self-subsisting power supposed to 
be an underlying ground of properties does not spontaneously pre- 
cede perception, but reflects upon it, noting what is constant within 
it. 

In so doing, this act constitutes the extreme end of a process of 
naming whose remarking of the one in the many seeks to stabilize and 
fix in categories the flux of particulars given in perception. Original 
naming fixes this flux from an interested perspective, identifying 
things on the basis of significant occurrences: 


So the snake (Schlange) [gets its name] from its twisting (schlin- 
genden), winding movement, the river (Flujs) from flowing (flieSen), 
the stream from streaming, the lightning (Blitz) from its quick flash 
(Blick), the thunder from its crash, and so forth—It is instructive to 
compare the languages of different peoples in this naming, Le. 
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substantivizing. Such a comparison shows not only the different char- 
acters of the inventors, but also the different aspects of things that can 
be noted and the moment of characterization itself.34 


Names denote how things appear to people in their interaction with 
the world. The names within different languages therefore express 
differences in the character—and the “world”—of diverse peoples. 
Names do not, in that case, give the “essence” of a thing apart from a 
definite, living perspective. If this is true of names responding di- 
rectly to sensuous observations, how much more so of abstract terms, 
constructed on the basis of these observations and standing at a still 
further remove from the things they observe. Metaphysics, therefore, 
as the rational science which works with such terms, is useful as a 
system of registering and ordering concepts, but in no way corre- 
sponds to the things themselves. In fact, Herder claims, “Al our sci- 
ence calculates with abstracted individual external marks, which do 
not touch the inner existence of any single thing”; and “our poor rea- 
son is thus only a marking calculator (bezeichnende Rechnerin), as its 
name says in many languages.” When engaging in abstract reason- 
ing, the soul calculates “with counting coins (Rechenpfennigen), with 
sounds and figures,” with external symbols torn away things and 
cloaked in other arbitrary symbols, resulting sometimes in empty nut- 
shells.” Finally, among philosophical sects and religions, “only empty 
sounds echo around the ears of men.”°7 

While Herder’s description of the development of the concepts of 
Space and time anticipates Heidegger, these remarks on language, sci- 
ence, and reason are reminiscent of Nietzsche’s similarly nominalist 
account of concept construction in “On Truth and Lies in a Nonmoral 
Sense.”* In this early work, Nietzsche proposes that concepts are 
formed through a series of “metaphorical” transferences. The subject 
first receives a nerve stimulus which is transferred into an image. The 
image is then imitated in the sound of a word. Finally, these word- 
sounds become concepts through the equation of unlike things. Like 
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Herder, Nietzsche stresses the close relation between names and sub- 
jective interest, even giving the same example of the German word for 
“snake” as indicating a twisting motion. The existence of various lan- 
guages, he adds, demonstrates that the creator of language does not 
name things in themselves; he “only designates the relations of things 
to men.”°? 

This view of concepts provides the foundation for Nietzsche’s 
skeptical claim that “truth” is only “a movable host of metaphors, me- 
tonymies, and anthropomorphisms.” The concept, after all, in which 
the truth of things is supposed to be conveyed, is “merely the residue 
of a metaphor,” distilled by transference from sense perception. But 
this fact gets forgotten. “Truths” are therefore “metaphors that have 
become worn out and have been drained of sensuous force, coins 
which have lost their embossing and are now considered as metal and 
no longer as coins.”® In later ages, the labor of concept construction, 
originally the task of language, is taken over by science, which then 
“works unceasingly on this great columbarium of concepts, the grave- 
yard of perceptions.”4! Nietzsches analysis suggests, as Herder’s 
does, that the senses are closest to things, and they communicate a 
constantly changing world of particulars. This world is steadied and 
made comprehensible, but also falsified, by being translated into 
words standing for kinds of things. Herder writes at one point that 
“the creator of all things does not see as man sees... . He knows no 
classes; each thing resembles only itself.” . Nietzsche, to be sure, de- 
liberately refrains from making such statements about how things are 
independently of human perception. In his claim that “every concept 
arises from the equation of unequal things,” the “thing” in question is 
not a transcendent: object, but “the unique and entirely individual orig- 
inal experience” to' which a concept owes its origin.* Yet he does also 
assert that “nature is acquainted with no forms and no concepts, and 
likewise with no species,” betraying a sense that original 
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experiences, while still not delivering things in themselves, are at 
least more closely in touch with the real than are the abstractions de- 
rived from these experiences. Likewise, in Nietzsche’s statement that 
the edifice of concepts is constructed “as it were, on running water,”*® 
the “running water” is actually the stream of perception, but the state- 
ment also suggests a Heraclitean picture of the really real. Nietzsche 
often proposes that the human mind fixes in place the subjects of its 
knowledge, a process reflected in (or perhaps caused by) the struc- 
ture of language. In On the Genealogy of Morals, for instance, he ad- 
duces the example of “lightning” to illustrate this point: “the popular 
mind separates the lightning from its flash and takes the latter for an 
action, for the operation of a subject called lightning.” Herder’s dis- 
cussion of this example, among others, does not go so far as to deny 
the existence of real things, but it also wants to show, through an ex- 
amination of language, how subjects are designated on the basis of 
perceived motions. Utterances about the world will then indeed con- 
sist of “a movable host of metaphors, metonymies and anthropomor- 
phisms,” as Nietzsche puts it in his essay on truth. 

Herder and Nietzsche seem to share, then, a nominalist and 
broadly empiricist view of concepts, according to which concepts are 
constructed from, and reflect, human perspectives on things. To this 
position is added the insight that ideas and ways of combining them 
are inherited with a language, which then shapes beforehand the way 
things are interpreted by the speakers of that language. My purpose 
in drawing this comparison is not, however, merely to reveal the fact 
of similarities between Herder and Nietzsche. My purpose in drawing 
this comparison is to highlight the extent to which Herder’s analysis 
resembles Nietzsche’s skeptical and subjectivist position, which in 
turn exhibits a continuity with some of the most fundamental tenets 
put forward in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Nietzsche agrees with 
Kant’s thesis that the human subject introduces specific kinds of or- 
der into the world, in line with its own nature, and that its understand- 
ing is limited to the phenomena constituted by these. He also accepts 
that human experience is shaped by some necessary and universal 
forms, proper to the species as such. In Truth and Lies, he identifies 
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space and time as examples,“ while proposing a naturalistic specula- 
tive account, influenced by Darwin, about how basic ordering princi- 
ples like these might have evolved under pragmatic pressures. While 
this latter move is decidedly un-Kantian, the underlying position ac- 
cords with transcendental idealism in its affirmation of subjective 
forms that structure all experience, and that are, in the case of human 
beings as we know them, a prior. 

Now, Herder’s position on, for instance, space and time also does 
not, in a sense, deny their subjectivity. His analysis of how we arrive 
at the notions of empty space and time within scientific discourse is 
presented in explicit opposition to Kant, but it nonetheless grants that 
these, beginning as forms of intuition locating objects here or there, 
are brought into the world “with us.” Similarly, Herder insists on the 
ultimately empirical derivation of all concepts, with serious conse- 
quences for the character of reason, but he does not reject the claim 
that some concepts are necessitated by the fundamental character of 
human experience. Otherwise, he could not offer alternative tables of 
categories himself in the Metacritique. Moreover, the process of ab- 
straction does not, on Herder’s account, yield forms corresponding to 
the structure of real things. It produces only empty subjective ideali- 
zations, and these compose the lens through which science views its 
objects. Everyday understanding is in no better position with respect 
to the possibility of grasping things in themselves, since it is shaped by 
languages that only record superficial characteristics and anthropo- 
morphic relations. ' One gets the impression, then, that Herder’s posi- 
tion is as skeptical and subjectivistic as Nietzsche’s, as so many of his 
remarks on language, concepts and reason appear to indicate. 

Yet Herder is a realist. The target of his ire in the Metacritique is 
not only Kant’s transcendentalism but also, and equally, his idealism. 
What then, one might wonder, is there in Herder’s position, as distinct 
from Nietzsche's, that supports this realism? And what sort of realism 
is it? These are the questions I wish to address in the second part of 
this paper. | 
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Herder’s Realism. Karl Menges notes that, for Herder, “if there is 
any given a priori, it is, in his view, not consciousness but being 
which appears—since the Versuch über das Sein (1764)—as the man- 
tle into which we are literally ‘wrapped.”® “An Inquiry into Being,” 
the work Menges is alluding to here, maintains that the world of 
things revealed through the senses is the primary datum of our experi- 
ence, against those who would take the isolated ego as their starting 
point and foundation.” “Being,” which Herder claims is the most sen- 
suous of all concepts, names the sheer givenness of the real. As such, 
he writes, it cannot be, but also does not need to be, proven: 


Being is indemonstrable . . . entirely uncertain—no not uncertain, also 
not uncertain within a demonstration: but certain and yet not to be dem- 
onstrated. Being, as we have understood it, no one has denied: the 
thought of doubt came only to over-learned philosophers, and they 
sought to prove it.*! 


In the Metacritique, Herder returns to this point, now asserting it in 
opposition to Kant’s critical philosophy. “Being is the ground of all 
knowledge,” he insists, and he takes special issue with Kant’s reduc- 
tion of all phenomena to the status of “appearance” (Erscheinung). 
“As a total concept for the objects of our sensuous perception,” he ob- 
serves, “this word is unknown in our language, which leads rather, in 
the case of every sensuous given, not to seeming (Schein) but to be- 
ing.” The words with which we normally describe our experience, 
like “object” and “perception,” indicate things of which we become 
aware (Innewerden), whereas “with the word appearance... one 
thinks of something that is not an object, but a seeming (Schein) and 
makes the whole of experience (Erfahrung) —a significant word! — 
into a seeming, contrary to nature and language.” Moreover, if one 
pays attention to the original meaning of the Greek terms, “Phdnome- 
non means, what appears; Nowmenon, what understanding (nous) 
thinks.” Here, erscheinen clearly does not have the sense of a decep- 
tive seeming, but only indicates more neutrally the appearing of a 
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thing. Understanding then thinks “not behind and outside, but from 
(an) the phenomenon.” 

Anyone familiar with Being and Time is sure to be reminded at 
this juncture of Heidegger’s response to skepticism in that work, as 
well as of his explication of the.term “phenomenon.”© Heidegger does 
not understand the term “being” in quite the same way that Herder 
does, and he would not describe it as a “sensuous” concept. Nonethe- 
less, he also claims that the existence of the “external world” cannot, 
and does not need to be, proven, for it is presupposed along with our 
own being, which is always already wrapped up in the things with 
which we are concerned. Accordingly, in confrontation with both 
Kant and Husserl, Heidegger rejects the idea that we are ever confined 
to the sphere of consciousness and the objects constituted within it, to 
“phenomena” understood as how things seem to us as opposed to how 
they are in themselves. The “phenomena” appropriately studied by a 
phenomenology whose rallying cry is “back to the things themselves!” 
are not, as Husserl supposed, the intentional objects of consciousness. 
Rather, careful and free-sighted attention to the character of being in 
the world, Heidegger thinks, reveals phenomena to be, as the Greek 
understanding of the term suggests, entities. Appearing, that is, is the 
shining forth or stepping into the light of what is, it is becoming evi- 
dent. “Seeming” is then only a special mode of appearance, one in 
which something is taken to be what it is not; this concept cannot be 
applied to phenomena as a whole.®’ 

A question that naturally arises, in response to both Herder and 
Heidegger on the issue of appearance, is whether their positions make 
an illegitimate assumption about the relation between our representa- 
tions and things in themselves, the very assumption that Kant under- 
took to challenge in The Critique of Pure Reason. Ulrike Zeuch criti- 
cizes Herder on these grounds: 

Herder presupposes, without admitting it, that the world orients itself in 

accordance with our subjective representations. In fact, he goes so far 


as to conceal this presupposition. Kant, on the other hand, not only 
openly states that “we can know a priori of things only what we 
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ourselves put into them” but actually views this as a new idea consisting 
in the presupposition that “objects must conform to our knowledge.”® 


The contrast between Herder and Kant that Zeuch is highlighting here 
could be more precisely stated. Herder does not think we know much 
of anything a priori, and that is central to his dispute with Kant. Fur- 
thermore, as we have seen, Herder frequently stresses the necessarily 
partial and anthropomorphic character of human representations. 
Still, Herder is emphatic in his rejection of idealism. Heidegger is 
more ambivalent, in Being and Time, about the issue of “idealism,” a 
point to which I will return, but he is equally emphatic in rejecting the 
view that sees appearances as representations of a subject which is it- 
self represented as substantially cut off from the world. In part, 
Herder and Heidegger are simply challenging the idea that the sense 
of being in a world with things, reflected in our ordinary ways of 
thinking and speaking, involves a “presupposition.” Involvement with 
things within the world is too basic to be “presupposed,” they suggest, 
and to believe otherwise is to make a highly artificial move. But they 
also question, in various ways, the picture of the subject, in its rela- 
tion to objects, that this move involves. In spite of his claim that 
“along with Dasein as Being-in-the-world, entities within-the-world 
have in each case already been disclosed,” Heidegger does not, in the 
end, endorse realism. That is primarily because he thinks “realism” 
leaves the notion of “reality” unanalyzed, and does not recognize the 
dependence of this notion upon a prior understanding of being.5? For 
Heidegger, it is only through such understanding, which involves pro- 
jection of one sort or another, that things show up within the world. 
This sounds like idealism, because it makes the appearance of 
what we encounter within the world dependent upon our own exist- 
ence, and upon projects and ideas that are sketched out in advance. 
Heidegger actually accepts “idealism,” defined in this way, but says 
that in that case Aristotle was no less an idealist than Kant. He ob- 
jects, on the other hand, to the position that grounds all being in a sub- 
ject whose own being remains unanalyzed, claiming that “this ideal- 
ism is no less naive in its methods than the most grossly militant 
realism.”°! In other words, Heidegger is complaining about theories 
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that maintain the subject-relativity of what is perceived and under- 
stood, without investigating the nature of this “subject.” In Being and 
Time, Heidegger claims that Dasein, “the entity that I myself am,” is 
not a self-enclosed subject at all, but a “clearing” in which the truth of 
what is within the world is disclosed.™ It seems unlikely, though, that 
such a conclusion,;:based on phenomenological observations, would 
satisfy the idealist, who could surely object that Heidegger is either 
falsely reducing a metaphysical question about our relation to reality 
to a semantic one about what we mean by “being,” or simply begging 
the question. 

Herder’s argument against idealism has a further component, one 
not based either on the ordinary meaning of words or on the intuitive 
force of experience. Is it not, he asks, the same nature in which I find 
myself and the object?® If so, why should I imagine that I am inescap- 
ably separated from things? Kant’s transcendental idealism, Herder 
thinks, illegitimately posits precisely such a separation: 

We are there as parts of the world; no one of us is an tsolated world- 

whole. We are human beings, conceived in the body of a mother, and as 

we stepped into the larger world, we found ourselves immediately knot- 


ted to a universe with the thousand bands of our senses, our needs and 
our drives, from which no speculative reason can separate itself. 


Thus, while Herder agrees with Locke and Condillac that words de- 
scribe the relations of things to human beings, he does not reach the 
skeptical conclusions Nietzsche draws in his essay on truth. That is 
because Herder sees these relations as real ones. They are relations 
between two “pieces” of the same nature; they do not involve a trans- 
position of elements from one sphere into a wholly foreign one. For 
Herder, the forces that build the things we apprehend are the same 
forces that build us with all our faculties. Besonnenheit is the reflec- 
tive capacity that enables us to put into words, and thus bring to the 
level of explicit awareness, the impressions of a living being embed- 
ded in a reality first registered through senses and affects. The latter 
are not vehicles of distortion, but, as Theodor Litt notes, the threads 
that bind us with the world.© Through them, the world plays upon us, 
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as it were; we are, in Herder’s metaphor, a Saitenspiel,® a kind of 
stringed instrument that resounds in accordance with the way it is 
touched. The human being does not, then, project its character upon 
the world, thereby falsifying it. It clarifies a bit of the world, from a 
limited perspective, and it does so through language. The human 
drive for linguistic articulation, which is at the same time a drive for 
understanding, seeks “from the vast whole of the universe to clear 
(entwolken) a part for oneself.”®’ The critical remarks Herder makes 
about the partial, culturally relative, and anthropocentric character of 
names, then, do not arise from a full-fledged subjectivism. They are 
directed against the human tendency to mistake the limited perspec- 
tive for the whole, and to fix in place what is constantly evolving. 
Herder’s limited skepticism about words, therefore, actually has the 
same target as some of his complaints against Kant. Whether placed 
in the subject or the object, he thinks, categories claiming for them- 
selves universal application and eternal validity are mistaken about 
the character of the human relation to reality. They attribute to the 
human power that invents these categories an autonomy from the 
shifting sands of embodied experience which it never truly pos- 
sesses, 8 

Yet it is clear how Herder would answer the following question, 
posed by Charles Taylor in “Theories of Meaning”: 


Is the expression which makes us human essentially a self-expression, 
in that we are mainly responding to our way of feeling/experiencing the 
world, and bringing this to expression? Or are we responding to the re- 
ality in which we are set, in which we are included of course, but which 
is not reducible to our experience of it?® 


For Herder, these alternatives are not mutually exclusive. Expression 
is indeed self-expression, but the “self” is intimately related to the 
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world it experiences.” By way of clarification, one might consider 
here how this position would regard what Locke described as “sec- 
ondary properties.” It would not reject the subject-dependence of a 
property such as, for instance, color. It would accept that color 
emerges only through the medium of a particular organ, belonging to 
some living beings, organized in a particular way. But it would argue 
that this organ is a product of the same nature as what it perceives. 
That same nature, after all, builds the organ and the things around it, 
and it is also present in the communication between them. Conse- 
quently, while the senses can be said to “translate” reality into the per- 
spective of a given living being, there is no reason to describe this 
“carrying across” (the literal meaning of “translation”) as a process 
that falsifies or obscures the “real” properties of nature, rather than re- 
vealing them. 

It is because Herder sees the human subject as bound up with the 
reality it perceives and thinks that he can claim: “[T]he thing in itself 
means cognizable truth” which exists “in you, in me, as in all ob- 
jects.”"! The capacity to recognize and express this truth is, in turn, 
grounded in the human ability to establish a distance from the flood of 
instincts and impressions within which animals are wholly im- 
mersed. This separation from oneself and the world, which Herder 
describes as freedom, establishes a sphere within which human be- 
ings can mirror things, and mirror themselves to themselves.” It 
might be that a position similar to this one lies behind Heidegger’s 
brand of antisubjectivism as well. Heidegger also describes Dasein’s 
understanding of being as grounded in a self-relation, which he associ- 
ates with freedom,” and he defines Dasein as a clearing in which 
truth is unconcealed.” The central theme of Heidegger’s later works, 
moreover, is the intrinsic relatedness of man and being. His 
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understanding of this relatedness underlies his claim that language is 
a response to being—“the house of being” as he puts it in the “Letter 
on Humanism”’>—and it motivates his repeated engagement with Par- 
menides’ sentence, “Knowing and being are the same.” While I can- 
not explore these parallels any further in this essay, I would suggest 
that they point to a form of realism like that of Herder, one that even 
affirms a qualified version of the idea that the mind is a mirror of na- 
ture. For his part, Herder, in drawing attention to the oddity of the 
view that human awareness is self-contained, and some kind of for- 
eign element within reality, challenges the idealist assumption that re- 
alism is the position that makes the illegitimate presupposition. At 
the same time, his emphasis on the dependence of all thought on the 
givenness of an experience which is, in practice, always limited and 
always already shaped by language, rejects the view that some one set 
of concepts provides the absolute measure of being, whether real or 
ideal. 
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DARWIN AND THE QUESTION OF FORM: 
THE GREEK CONNECTION 


RAYMOND L. WEISS 


Dawn WAS NOT A PHILOSOPHER. He can be fairly called a “philo- 
sophical naturalist,” an expression that he favors when referring to the 
most thoughtful of his colleagues. But insofar as his thought is 
grounded in the philosophic tradition, Darwin deals with the perma- 
nent problems of philosophy. His thought in fact has a certain Greek 
lineage, despite the obvious and important differences from the 
Greeks. 

But were not the problems that preoccupied Darwin characteris- 
tically modern, dependent upon an attitude fostered by the new sci- 
ence along with fossil discoveries, advances in geology, and so on; did 
not the “species problem” come to the fore owing to factors associ- 
ated with modernity? Darwin’s focus upon forms of life, however, 
places him squarely within an ancient philosophic tradition. The Ori- 
gin purports to be a rational account of forms. 

The following objection can be made here. Evolutionary theory 
depends upon the modern notion of “history,” which has no place in 
Aristotelian philosophy; nature, rather than “history,” is fundamental 
for Aristotle. But'when Darwin speaks of the “history of the organic 
world,” he refers to the forms that have undergone change in a mean- 
ingful sequence over long periods of time. Although the passage of 
great periods of time is, of course, crucial to the Darwinian position, 
history is not strictly a causal agent for Darwin. It is nature, rather 
than history, that produces new forms; hence, he can speak meaning- 
fully of natural selection. It is difficult to say whether “history” 
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actually exists for Darwin. He apparently uses the term as a concep- 
tual thread unifying the development of forms over time, while re- 
maining an heir to the Aristotelian position regarding the centrality of 
what exists by nature. 


I 


Darwin’s forms come into being and pass way; they lack the per- 
manence of Aristotelian forms. But the Greek echo in Darwin’s view 
of forms—be they “species” or “varieties”—is evident in his under- 
standing of the whole and its parts. Consider, for instance what he 
Says in the massive book that he had been working on prior to com- 
posing the Origin. When introducing natural selection, he under- 
scores the need to explain “the infinitude of exquisitely correlated 
structures,” such as the anteater, “with its great claws and wonderful 
tongue.” He then goes on to say that “the most credulous believer in 
the ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’ will surely be baffled when he 
thinks of those innumerable & complicated yet manifest correla- 
tions”—those amazing structures found everywhere in the organic 
world.* Darwin, so to speak, takes the side of Aristotle against Dem- 
ocritus.? Nature is not ruled by chance (the “fortuitous concourse of 
atoms”). Purposiveness is evident from the ordered relation of parts 
to one another and to the requirements of the whole organism. 

Darwin regards forms as inherently variable; hence, they are able 
to change in such drastic ways over large periods of time. As is well 
known, Darwin denies that there are any “natures” or “essences.” It is 
noteworthy, though, that no matter what changes take place, there 
will always be forms. The ongoing existence of forms does not de- 
pend upon the usage of naturalists or the conventions of language. 
Forms exist not by convention but by nature. 

The source of particular forms is the struggle for existence, 
which itself exists by nature. But what is the source of forms alto- 
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gether? Why are there any (organic) forms at all? Darwin does not 
know. What he does understand is the principle of their change, that 
is, the origin of species. There is a limit to the questions that he is dis- 
posed to ask, a limit that is set by his understanding of the task of a 
natural scientist. Darwin operates within a Baconian context in which 
natural philosophy is restricted to what is knowable by means of Ba- 
conian methodology, that is, through gathering together and observing 
particulars. We might nonetheless wonder whether. Darwin's igno- 
rance of the origin of (organic) forms is not a severe handicap. For ac- 
cording to Darwin, to know what “X” is, the genesis of the thing must 
be known. If he does not have knowledge of the genesis of (organic) 
forms, he does not know what an (organic) form is. And if he does not 
know what an (organic) form is, he is not in a position to give a com- 
prehensive or fully adequate account of the origin of species (namely, 
living forms). 

Darwin was well aware that his ignorance of life’s origin could in- 
duce doubts about the soundness of natural selection. The matter 
comes up, for instance, in his correspondence with the German pale- 
ontologist H. G. Bronn. Darwin writes: “Lastly, permit me to add that I 
cannot see the force of your objection, that nothing is effected until 
the origin of life is explained: surely it is worth while to attempt to fol- 
low out the action of electricity, though we know not what electricity 
is.” Darwin is thus in the same position as the physicist who lacks 
knowledge of what electricity is. Darwin gladly concedes his igno- 
rance. But one can presumably understand the effects of “X” without 
knowledge of what “X” is. Such knowledge is emphatically provi- 
sional, which Darwin in a way grants by speaking of his theory of nat- 
ural selection as a “hypothesis.” 

In any event, the subject matter of Darwin’s inquiry are forms 
whose organic character is manifest in having parts that (to use Aris- 
totelian language) are “instruments” hierarchically ordered toward the 
end of survival. That the form has a teleological structure is quite evi- 
dent. Darwin’s son Francis underscores the significance of teleology 
for his father’s work—which, according to Francis Darwin, revived 
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the study of purposiveness in organisms. “[T]he evolutionist studies 
the purpose or meaning of organs with the zeal of the older Teleology, 
but with far wider and more coherent purpose.” Although this state- 
ment has all the trappings of hyperbole, evolutionary theory does in- 
deed deal with problems that could not be handled, or at any rate 
were not handled, by the older teleology. 

For example, how can the Aristotelian final cause account for di- 
vergent characteristics within the same species? This very difficulty 
was raised by a leading medieval Aristotelian, namely, Maimonides, 
who notes that the final end is unable to explain why, for instance, 
some ants have wings while others do not. Darwinian natural selec- 
tion has an explanation for such phenomena, but it does not account 
for the coherence and purposefulness of an organism’s parts. The Ar- 
istotelian final end, which in living beings is the same as the form, 
does just that. But then, it does not explain the origin of new species, 
nor can it account for the development of higher forms of life. This is 
the well-known charge leveled against Aristotelian natural philosophy 
by Darwinians. 


lI 


Darwin’s forms must have a certain stability to be knowable, that 
is, identifiable as members of a particular species. Is the relative per- 
manence of “species,” taken for granted in the Origin, explicable on 
Darwinian grounds? 

This very difficulty was raised early on by the eminent paleontol- 
ogist, Hugh Falconer, a friend and colleague of Darwin. In an 1863 ar- 
ticle Falconer applied the Darwinian thesis regarding species to the 
question of whether the mammoth and other extinct elephants could 
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have emerged suddenly. He expresses support of Darwin: “The most 
rational view seems to be, that they are in some shape the modified 
descendants of earlier progenitors.” But he goes on to say that when 
one considers “the geometrical law governing the evolution of 
form”—as found, for example, in the development of spiral shells—“it 
is difficult to believe that there is not in nature, a deeper seated and in- 
nate principle, to the operation of which ‘Natural Selection’ is merely 
an adjunct.” Especially telling is the survival of the mammoth’s struc- 
ture in widely different climates and times. “If species are so unstable, 
and so susceptible of mutation... why does that extinct form stand 
out so signally a monument of stability.” 

Falconer suggests that a mathematical basis of organic patterns is 
needed to supplement and deepen natural selection. Besides spiral 
shells that disclose a geometric patterning, he refers to the “law of 
Phyllotaxis” that governs the development of leaves around the axis of 
a plant; each such instance is a “term of some series of continued frac- 
tions.” Falconer refers here to the Fibonacci sequence that Goethe 
had treated as so important for understanding plants.’ The persis- 
tence of geometrical proportion is not explicable by the struggle for 
survival; it is part of the evidence of the organic form’s stability that 
had been glossed over by Darwin. 

For Darwin, however, the “mysterious” laws of growth are ger- 
mane to explaining the recurrence of certain patterns in a given spe- 
cies. About the wonderful patterns in unicellular algae he says: “I 
should attribute most of such structures to quite unknown laws of 
growth”; he adds that “mere repetition of parts is to our eyes one main 
element of beauty.” By regarding such structures as dependent upon 
the laws of growth, Darwin in effect agrees with Falconer that the 
cause of the pattern is distinct from natural selection. Falconer, 
though, goes further by suggesting that a geometric law is at work, a 
law that is indicative of something more fundamental, as yet un- 
known, in nature. 
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From Darwin’s viewpoint, there is no need to assume anything 
more basic in nature than natural selection to explain the develop- 
ment of new species. The causal power of natural selection is the fun- 
damental phenomenon; geometric patterning is a means to the end of 
survival. Different sorts of patterns can be integrated into the form so 
that it is suitably adapted. Whether geometry ought to be regarded as 
somehow more fundamental than the organic form, that is, whether 
recourse must be had ultimately to Plato, is a problem that extends 
beyond the purview of this paper and, indeed beyond our present-day 
knowledge: we are ignorant of the fundamental principles of things. 


Ii 


In any case, there is no basis for the form’s stability in Darwin’s 
account of evolution, and this poses difficulties for his position. One 
such difficulty is whether the individual, that is, a particular, is know- 
able. The problem can be formulated in classical terms as follows: if a 
thing has no essence (or nature), there is no universal on the basis of 
which it can be comprehended. For Darwin’s thought, the problem is 
connected with the almost infinite malleability of forms over time 
(with the well known restrictions concerning what is possible at any 
given time). His solution is to seek a genealogical account of the indi- 
vidual: what the organism is (a woodpecker, and so forth) is thought 
to be knowable through studying its genealogical heritage. But any 
stopping point in this quest for knowledge is arbitrary. For knowl- 
edge of a given species requires knowing not only its immediate an- 
cestors but also the more remote ancestors ad infinitum. It would 
not be enough, say, to know whether a dog descends from a wolf or 
jackal but one would have to investigate as well the ancestry of the 
wolf or jackal, and so on. Francois Jacob has sharply delineated the 
meaning of “origin” in an evolutionary context: “Origin becomes the 
vanishing point of history, the necessary zone of convergence where 
all the rough outlines of organization meet, where all divergences, dis- 
parities, and differences disappear.”!° 

Of course, this whole approach to the natural world, and thus to 
the individual, differs from the Aristotelian view of the finality present 
in natural entities. “Nature avoids what is infinite, because the infinite 
lacks completion and finality, whereas this is what nature always 
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seeks.”!! Moreover, knowledge, for Aristotle, requires the presence of 
boundaries or limits, which are imposed by definable forms. 

We have reached an impasse. On the one hand, Darwin implies 
that there is no knowledge of individuals; the difficulty is transparent 
because he also implies that there are only individuals. Aristotle, on 
the other hand, does not account for the generation of new and higher 
forms of life. From any point of view, we need a more comprehensive 
understanding of forms and their source. But this is lacking at the 
present time. ; 


IV 


Darwin and Aristotle operate, finally, on the basis of different pre- 
mises. This is not to deny that Darwin’s position has a certain affinity 
with that of Aristotle: both take their bearings initially from the so 
called common sense world. But Darwin, as a modern scientist work- 
ing mainly with Baconian premises, has considerably transformed the 
Aristotelian view. The form, for Darwin, is not a causal agent; it is, 
rather, the product of material processes (although he does not speak 
openly as a materialist). Darwin thus follows in the footsteps of the 
father of modern scientific empiricism, namely, Francis Bacon, who 
radicalizes the older view by contending that the new science will un- 
derstand matter as determinative of form. He regards the break with 
premodern thought on this issue as a break with Plato, who “lost the 
real fruit of his opinion, by considering of forms as absolutely ab- 
stracted from matter, and not confined and determined by matter.”!8 
Bacon’s opposition to Plato is also, of course, an opposition to 
Aristotle. The new science was indeed established on an anti- 
Aristotelian foundation. 4 : 
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Having denied the existence of Aristotelian forms, Bacon was 
confronted with the problem of how knowledge of natural things is 
possible. His solution was that knowledge of how things come into 
being, the so called efficient cause, is all that is needed to conquer na- 
ture for the benefit of humankind. “Of all signs there is none more 
certain or more noble than that taken from fruits (ex fructibus). For 
fruits and works are as it were sponsors and sureties of the truth of 
philosophies.”* This might be well and good for the modern scientist 
(if Bacon is right), but it surely does not help Darwin. He does not 
have in view a practical sort of knowledge; his aim is to advance a 
strictly theoretical understanding of organisms. As for whether his 
knowledge would assist breeders—he learned from breeders; he did 
not expect to benefit them. 

It is, then, already problematic for Bacon whether knowledge of 
things in themselves is possible, for knowledge ex fructibus is not as 
such certain (although there is none “more certain” than this). Dar- 
win, so to speak, inherits the cognitive difficulty. He himself speaks 
of natural selection as a “hypothesis” that he has “invented”:!° it is the 
hypothesis that is knowable, not the things themselves. How the new 
forms of life are generated is, however, knowable through the law of 
natural selection. 


V 


To clarify where we stand today, a few brief comments regarding 
the conflict between the Darwinian and the Aristotelian teachings are 
in order. 

(1) Aristotle lays the foundation for his study of living beings in 
the De Anima with an account of soul, which is the source of life. His 
understanding of form is indispensable for this purpose, the principle 
of life being identified as the form of a natural body that is potentially 
alive.'’ Further Aristotelian inquiry, in various other works, eluci- 
dates what it means for different kinds of beings to be alive. Darwin, 





6 Novum Organum 1.73; trans. Spedding and Ellis, in The Works of 
Francis Bacon, vol. 4, ed. James Spedding (London: Longman, 1857-74), 73. 

16 Charles Darwin, The Variations of Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication, vol. 1 (London: Murray, 1868), 9. 

1 De anima 2.1.412a20-1. 
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however, focuses to a considerable extent upon species that are no 
longer alive, taking full account of fossil evidence. Evolutionary the- 
ory attempts to explain inter alia how species become extinct. His- 
tory thus plays an important role in the Darwinian scheme of things, 
even though it is nature that produces new species. 

In his study of living beings, Darwin makes no attempt to give a 
scientific account of the difference between the living and the nonliv- 
ing. He simply takes for granted what is knowable to “common 
sense.” In a rare instance in which he tries to give a clear-cut account 
of what distinguishes the living from the nonliving, his common sense 
orientation is evident: “The most humble organism is something much 
higher than the inorganic dust under our feet; and no one with an unbi- 
ased mind can study any living creature, however humble, without be- 
ing struck with enthusiasm at its marvelous structure and proper- 
ties.”!8 His common sense judgment, marked as it is by enthusiasm, is 
informed by the sensibility of a naturalist. 

2) For Aristotle, potentiality is basic to understanding living be- 
ings: their growth to full maturity actualizes a potential present in the 
particular form and its concomitant matter. Potentiality presupposes 
the confluence of form and matter—a conceptualization that makes 
no sense in Darwin’s scheme of things. He does not differentiate form 
and matter; he speaks only of “forms”—which are understood to be 
bodily entities. And basic to his whole argument is the denial that new 
forms are “potentially” present in their predecessors. “There is no in- 
nate or necessary tendency in each being to its own advancement in 
the scale of organization.” It is the Hobbesian struggle for survival 
that leads to the success of “favored species.” Concerning climbing 
plants, for instance, Darwin says: they “acquire and display this power 
[of movement] only when it is of some advantage to them.”2? No 
natural tendency impels them to become climbing plants rather than 
something else. Natural selection clearly conflicts with the Aristote- 
lian view of the “power” present in a given organism directing it to- 
ward a preordained end. Jt is doubtful, however, whether Darwin can 
consistently exclude a conception of potentiality from his general 





18 Charles Darwin, The Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to 
Sex, vol. 1 (London: Murray, 1871), 213. 

8 Darwin, Variations of Animals 1:8. 

2 The Movement and Habits of Climbing Plants, 24 ed. (New York: D. 
Appleton, 1893), 206. 
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view of living beings. What of his understanding of seeds? Darwin 
himself says: “The power in seeds of retaining their vitality when bur- 
ied in damp soil may well be an element in preserving the species, and 
therefore seeds may be specially endowed with this capacity.”*! 

(3) Lying just beneath the surface of the conflict between Aristo- 
tle and Darwin is the old quarrel between the ancients and moderns. 
The Hobbesian struggle for survival (as appropriated by Darwin) con- 
flicts with the Aristotelian understanding of living beings. Insofar as 
Darwin retains certain Aristotelian components, they have been trans- 
formed so as to comport with what we may call the “biological Hob- 
bes.” 


In contradistinction to the Greeks, Darwin does not regard the 
forms as inherently intelligible; the rationality of his science is not 
grounded upon the things themselves. Darwin does, however, perpet- 
uate in his own manner the old Greek view that to be is to have form 
(or to be informed). Darwin’s work represents a late stage in the an- 
cient struggle to comprehend living beings in terms of form.” 


University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 





2l Darwin, More Letters of Charles Darwin 2:245. The quoted passage is 
from a notice by Darwin in the “Gardiner’s Chronicle” (1855), 758. 

2 For their thoughtful comments on an early version of this paper, I am 
grateful to Milton Ehre, Owen Goldin, David Hull, and Morrie Lipson. 
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[l WAS IN A SEARCH FOR ULTIMATES (archai) that Aristotle thought hu- 
man curiosity found its highest object: Our thirst for answers would 
find the understanding we naturally seek when the mind had struck 
the most universal themes running through the varieties of things, dis- 
cerned the most general character of being, and followed up on the 
quest for causes by tracing things to an ultimate cause. Ifthe search 
went well, it would find an ultimate value as well, discover the roots of 
value in things and satisfy the Socratic itch to see how Intelligence or- 
ders the world and “arranges each thing in the way best for it.”! 

Presocratics like Thales and Anaximenes thought they had 
caught sight of an underlying unity and ultimate causal ground in the 
matter of things. Their quest survives in the modern physicist’s search 
for ultimate particles. But values, for the Physikoi, took a back seat, 
except for rather stark values like stability and the fecundity that 
could unfold a colorful and clamorous world from the womb of mate- 
rial uniformity. In Aristotle’s larger quest, the search for basic matter 
was just a very partial first step. What we are really after, as Aristotle 
saw it, are basic principles, the rules of nature’s game. Thus the talk in 
Heraclitus of a logos, a pattern that makes sense of change,’ and the 

Correspondence to: Vanderbilt University, Department of Philosophy, 
111 Furman Hall, Nashville, TN 37240. 

*Metaphysical Society of America Presidential Address. March 11, 2007. 

1 Plato, Phaedo 97d, trans. Hugh Tredennick, ed. Edith Hamilton and 
Huntington Cairns (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1961), 79. 

2 Heraclitus, Fragment 1, from Sextus, Adversus Mathematikos 8.182, G. 
S. Kirk, J. E. Raven and M. Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), §194: “Of the Logos which is as I 
describe it men always prove to be uncomprehending, both before they have 
heard of it and when once they have heard of it. For, although all things hap- 
pen according to this Logos men are like people with no experience, even 
when they experience such words and deeds as I explain, when I distinguish 
each thing according to its nature.” In speaking of each thing according to its 
nature (kata physin) Heraclitus shifts subtly from a material to a more dy- 
namic conception of the patterns of change. For the Logos as a principle of 
unity, see Fragment 50, from Hippolytus, Ref. 9.1 (Kirk, Raven and Schofield 


§196). Translations from the Presocratics in this article follow the first edi- 
tion of Kirk and Raven (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963). 
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advice to look to the common*—although change itself seemed the 
most general rule in nature. 

To Parmenides, however, change seemed at war with logic. Did 
not change demand, against all logic, that a thing become what it is 
not? Plato, deferring to his friend Cratylus, conceded nature, in large 
part, to the rule of change, for mutability was a challenge not just to 
logic, or to life, but to the very possibility of knowing. It made things 
teasing, elusive, always slipping the epistemic net, denying them defi- 
niteness and definition, the determinacy that would make knowledge 
possible and the stability that Plato expected reality to manifest. 

Still in tune with the Eleatic intellectualism that barred the ontic 
door against the unthinkable, Plato reasoned that if nature cannot 
hold still, it cannot be known; and what cannot be known in principle 
should not be said to be but only to become. So reality of any ultimate 
sort was kicked upstairs, to the realm of pure Ideas. Being demanded 
constancy. Thus it was in the realm of the immutable that the highest 
causes, and the highest good, were to be sought. 

Aristotle fought shy of that outcome, at least in part. Focusing on 
what does stay constant in nature and unwilling to banish knowledge 
from the natural realm, he found intelligible forms in the species of 
things. As that choice reveals, he did not relinquish the Parmenidean 
bias against change. So species, as stolid objects of scientific predica- 
tion, became immutable and unoriginate. This they had not been for 
Plato, who adjusted the likeliness of his likely story to the flickering 
light of nature’s cave but allowed for a becoming not just of individu- 
als but of their natural kinds. For Aristotle, by contrast, species were 
pristine. Individual differences could be dismissed as insignificant, 
mere accidents, sports of nature that do not touch the universal es- 
sences of things.* Science studies what is constant. Its aim is to dis- 
cover, in the universal essences of things, why they must be as they 
are. 

Here Aristotle’s science paid a price. Perhaps overreacting 
against the Democritean reduction of qualitative to quantitative 





3 Heraclitus, Fragment 2. 

* See Aristotle, Physics 2.8; History of Animals 2.17.507a20-3; 
6.2.559b20, and so forth. Unless otherwise noted, translations from Aristotle 
in this article follow the Revised Oxford translation, ed. Jonathan Barnes, 
The Complete Works of Aristotle (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1984), 2 volumes. 
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change, Aristotle favored the qualitative and lost sight of the possible 
significance of the seemingly negligible discrepancies in pattern. As 
for narrative modes of explanation, which Plato’s poetry had sought to 
enfold at least within the rhetoric of philosophy, again Aristotle 
sought purity at the expense of his usual openness to diverse views 
and methods. Narrative was the mode of myth, and Aristotle saw 
mythic discourse as an inchoate snatching at philosophical questions 
that inevitably escaped the poets net.” Myth could symbolize,® and 
history could situate (as it does in the background stories of constitu- 
tions in the Politics), but history would not become a science. More- 
over, no myth could offer genuine explanations—any more than 
Plato’s conceptual analysis in search of normative definitions could 
function as a method of discovery.’ 

Cosmology, then, could never be cosmogonic. Tales of the 
world’s origins were simply mythic surrogates for philosophy, not a 
source of knowledge, let alone of understanding. Enchanted with the 
constancy of pattern in nature, Aristotle did not move on from, say, 
dissection and report to controlled experiment and organized valida- 
tion of assembled evidence. The historical modes of explanation re- 
mained underexploited in his work. So did the quantitative focus that 
would become the emblem of modern science. So did the mathemati- 
cal interest that Plato had foregrounded, following a taste for mathe- 
matics that Aristotle did not share. 

There was a price to pay in metaphysics too: ultimate causality 
hovered beyond time, in the unchanging Nous. That Intelligence was 
just the sort of mind that Socrates had hoped for and found wanting in 
Anaxagoras. Aristotle’s Nous was a mind adept at ordering all things, 
not by pushing or pulling or any other mechanical process that would 





5 Aristotle writes with a mixture of awe and a serene sense of the superi- 
ority of philosophy and science: “[A] man who is puzzled and wonders thinks 
himself ignorant (whence even the lover of myth is in a sense a lover of wis- 
dom, for myth is composed of wonders).” Metaphysics 1.2.982b17-20. But 
late in life Aristotle wrote: “The more solitary and isolated I am the more 
have I come to love myths.” Fragment 668, in Aristotelis qui ferebantur li- 
brorum fragmenta, ed. Valentin Rose (Leipzig: Teubner, 1886). 

6 Thus, for example, Aristotle's vision of humanity with and without civi- 
lization is profoundly informed by the Homeric tableaux of the lives of the 
Cyclopes, Calypso, Circe, and the Phaiacians. Most informative in this regard 
is Norman Austin’s Archery at the Dark of the Moon (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1982). 

T See Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 2.4-7. 
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send Nous stumbling into nature’s causal quicksand, where all things 
are followed and preceded, and in touch with other causes like them- 
selves. Natural causes were many, but Nous was singular, albeit not 
unique. Its causal work was no menial craft or even literal design, but 
genteel and indirect: it governed more by what it was than what it 
did—ruling by the very perfection of its life. 

The perfect self-sufficiency of that divine Mind’s life of thought 
drew the all-governing spheres into their unending and unchanging 
choric dance, the revolutions that visibly express the yearning of 
lesser gods for the perfection of the highest. In the same way, divinity 
would activate every realization in a lesser mind and impart to all nat- 
ural beings the energies—the formal patterns and telic reach—that al- 
low the elements in their elemental way and living species in their 
lives to pursue their own invariant cycles, the motions and changes in 
which they too, like the eternal heavens, exhibit, each in its own way, 
a striving for perfection. - 

Motion, Aristotle argued, could not move itself. Nor could 
thought bootstrap itself into actuality. It was the God who. did that, 
not clumsily like a puppet master, or, in Aristotle’s own analogy, a 
deus ex machina in a bad play,® but drawing them by inboard motives 
toward a goodness that is also their own, a pros hen recension of ac- 
tuality and self-sufficiency. 

Aristotle showed a deep ambivalence here. On the one hand he 
argued that bodies cannot move themselves; and, on the other, that all 
move by intrinsic natural tendencies. And again, he argued that 
thoughts cannot just originate themselves—as if starting to think by 
starting to think of thinking, and so to an infinite regress. But on the 





8 Assimilating Anaxagoras and Empedocles to Hesiod, Aristotle writes: 
“These thinkers, as we say, got hold up to a certain point of two of the causes 
which we distinguished in our work on nature—matter and the source of 
movement—vaguely, however, and with no clearness, but as untrained men 
behave in fights; for they go round their opponents and often strike fine 
blows, but they do not fight on scientific principles, and so these thinkers do 
not seem to know what they say; for it is evident that, as a rule, they do not 
make use of their causes except to a small extent. For Anaxagoras uses rea 
gon as deus ex machina for the making of the world, and when he is at a loss 
to tell for what cause something must be, then he drags reason in, but in all 
other cases ascribes events to anything rather than reason.” Metaphysics 
1.4.985a11-21. 
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other hand, the active intellect, although divine, impassive and imper- 
ishable, is also ours. For, after all, it is we who think what we think.’ 

Clearly the divine in Aristotle works from within. The immortal 
soul that Plato spoke of is itself drvine—as the Socratic inversion of 
the Delphic oracle more than hinted.!° And the prime mover of the 
Physics works immanently, within things. It is absent only by abstrac- 
tion. It helped Aristotle here to be no monotheist. And it helped the 
later platonists to know that the arithmetic of Plato’s Forms is far 
from clear cut. As neoplatonists would put it, where separate bodies 
do not individuate things, the notions of same and different do not 
successfully apply. 

Goaded by the dynamism of the Stoic cosmos, with its tonos and 
its sympatheia," the neoplatonists saw more liveliness in nature than 
Plato had allowed for when (to Aristotle’s embarrassment) he made 
changeless Forms the ultimate causes of all that is real in a change- 
able reality. Just as Hellenistic sculptors breathed new life and pas- 
sion into the fluttering wings and draperies of the divine spirit of Vic- 
tory, so the Middle Platonists framed a livelier description of the 
linkage between Being and becoming than even Plato’s poetry had 
been able to capture in the static language of the logic of participation. 
We can see this in Philo’s making the Logos at once the wisdom and 
the word of God, an attribute, but also an expression of God’s wisdom 
in and for the world. We can see the same eagerness to connect the 
temporal with the timeless in the general Middle Platonist strategy 





®Kudemian Ethics 7T.14.248a 15—29; De Anima 3.5. 

10 The Epinomis (988a) urges: “Let none of the Greeks fear that it is not 
right for mortal men ever to busy themselves with matters divine; they must 
hold entirely the opposite view”; see Aristotle, Metaphysics 1.2.982b28, 
which echoes the next page of Plato’s Epinomis, arguing that the divine is 
not jealous of its knowledge; and see Nicomachaean Ethics 10.7.1177b31-2, 
rejecting the counsel given in Euripides’ Bacchae 395 and 427 that we must 
hew to our mortality. See Werner Jaeger, Aristotle (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934), 164 note. For the Socratic inversion: see Alcibiades 127e, 
132b and Plato’s Philebus 48c, Charmides 164d. For the later history of the 
Socratic inversion, Alexander Altmann, “The Delphic Maxim in Medieval Is- 
lam and Judaism,” in Studies in Religious Philosophy and Mysticism (Ith- 
aca: Cornell University Press, 1969), 1—40. 

11 See Shmuel Sambursky, Physics of the Stoics (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1959). 
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(reliant on the Aristotelian identity of thought, thinker and thinking), 
of housing Plato’s Forms in Aristotle’s Nous.” 

For the neoplatonists, Plato’s highest Form and highest god, the 
god he called the One and the Form of the Good, was not just ultimate 
but also infinite and dynamic. Those two notions, of infinity and 
power, were rescued by Plotinus from the metaphysical discard heap 
of Hellenic philosophy. The classical philosophers had tended to 
equate infinity with mere indefiniteness, polar opposite to the deter- 
minacy that was a chief mark of being. Aristotle had seen dynamis as 
mere potential, an answer to Megarian logicist polemics against the 
possibility of change. Aristotelian dynamis was immured in matter 
and thus identified (with telling androcentrism) with receptivity, not 
form and actuality. 

Still, the ultimate causal dynamism of neoplatonism, the emana- 
tion that gave life and form to all things, remained divorced from time. 
So, how it was that eternity might acquire a moving image remained a 
mystery. Plotinus could argue that Soul must think discursively. In 
that way, he creatively proposed, sounding almost like the Indian 
gymnosophists. he had so hoped to meet, that Soul gives rise to time. 
Soul, however, even for Plotinus, remained the timeless product of a 





2 See John Dillon, The Middle Platonists (London: Duckworth, 1977), 
95: “Tf, as we have seen, the Demiurge—and the World Soul—are identified 
by Antiochus with the Stoic Pneuma-Logos, there is nothing left for the Para- 
digm of the Timaeus to be but the content of the intellect of the Logos, the 
sum-total of his logoi spermatikoi, on the pattern of which the physical 
world is constructed. Now by agreement among all later Platonists, the Par- 
adigm of the Timaeus was nothing but the sum total of the Ideas, which are 
given no place as such in the Timaeus. The logoi spermatikoi of the Logos 
thus inevitably become for Antiochus the Ideas in their ‘transcendent’ or ‘ob- 
jective’ aspect. A suitable home has been found for them; they may now be 
termed ‘the thoughts of God’. Unfortunately, Antiochus (as filtered down to 
us through Cicero) never makes this identification in so many words, and so 
certain scholars have persisted in regarding the origin of this concept as a 
mystery, but since it appears as noncontroversial in the writings of both 
Philo Judaeus and Seneca, as we shall see, and as it is the natural conclusion 
of Antiochus’ general theory of knowledge, the matter seems hardly to admit 
of much doubt.” Dillon goes on to note that Varro (ap. Augustine, De Civi- 
tate Dei 7.28) actually allegorizes Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno as God, Ideas, 
and Matter; see pp. 254-5, 410; for immanent ideas, 136-7; and see Harry 
Wolfson, “Extradeical and Intradeical Interpretations of Platonic Ideas,” in 
Religious Philosophy: A Group of Essays (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1961), 27-68. 
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timeless Mind, Aristotle’s Nous, now made the handmaid of the Good 
and receptacle of the Forms. 

Thus it is hard to see, in neoplatonism, where temporality would 
arise. The old Aristotelian fear of dragging divinity into the toils of 
time led neoplatonists to disrupt the unity that was their ultimate goal. 
They would fix a duality at every step of their many-tiered ontology 
and then station some intermediary at every tier of that ontic wedding 
cake—a hypostasis that would, of course, bear with it a new duality 
and demand yet further intermediation.!® 

We can see the healthy distaste for the resultant baroque ontol- 
ogy when Judah Halevi asks the medieval admirers of the neoplatonic 
edifice, with earthy common sense, why God would need neopytho- 
rean numbers, spheres, or angels to carry out the work of creation— 
especially if creation is absolute, as Genesis suggests. Halevi’s God 
(Philonically) uses and needs no intermediary beyond his command- 
ing Word. To postulate, as claimants to the title of philosopher 
seemed to think necessary, that the spheres precipitate from disem- 
bodied intellects is “sheer supposition,” Halevi writes, “without a 
shred of cogency.”!4 How, he asks, does God’s simplicity yield com- 
plexity, as the neoplatonists would have it, if the simplex, on their ac- 
count, gives rise only to the simplex?! And why should awareness en- 
tail ever new intellects into existence—let alone celestial spheres? If 
that could be, why did Aristotle’s self-knowledge not give birth to a 
sphere? 





B Eric Robertson Dodds traces to Iamblichus “the triadic scheme” en- 
shrined in the system of Proclus, of monos, phrohodos, and epistrophe, that 
is, “the law of mean terms,” and the more general principle it typifies, “the 
mirroring at successive levels of identical structures.” He writes, too, that to 
Iamblichus, “Mystagogue and thaumaturgist that he was... belongs the ho- 
nour or the reproach of being the first scholastic.” Introduction to Proclus, 
The Elements of Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964), xix—x. 

14 Judah Halevi, Kitab al-Radd wa 1-Dalil fi l-Din al-Dhalil (The Book 
of Rebuttal and Argument in behalf of the Abased Religion), known as the 
Kuzari 4.25, ed. David Baneth (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Press, 
1977), 174. See Harry Wolfson, “Hallevi and Maimonides on Design, Chance 
and Necessity” (1941), reprinted in Studies in the History of Philosophy and 
Religion, ed. Isadore Twersky and George H. Williams, vol. 2 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1977), 1-59. 

16 See Arthur Hyman, “From What is One and Simple Only What is One 
and Simple Can Come to Be,” in Neoplatonism and Jewish Thought, ed. 
Lenn E. Goodman (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992), 111- 
35. 
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It was Spinoza who found the essences of things and thus the an- 
swer to the general question about the nature of being, not in what 
was Static, but in what was dynamic in each reality. Essences now 
were unique and individual, not uniform by type; and they were con- 
ative. Change, as Aristotle saw, is not random. Indeed, its constancy 
gives the mind a tail to catch it by, and the finitude of its speed eases 
Plato's worries as to its inconstancy. But if change is not random, nei- 
ther is it wholly determined externally and by what has gone before. 
For if that were so, as Maimonides argued, there would be no change 
at all.!$ Rather, as Spinoza argued, change moves as demanded by the 
project of each being and is limited or conditioned by the action of be- 
ings. 
Medieval neoplatonists, seeking ultimacy in the absoluteness of 
the One, found nothing in things that was distinctively and decisively 
their own—beyond the otherness that gave finite composites their 
embodiment. All determinacy, truth and beauty were imported from 
above. All essences were the gifts of the Active Intellect in its role as 
Form Giver. Descartes exploited that model when he used doubt and 
abstraction to strip all natural bodies of their properties, on the 
grounds that no sensible attribute is irreplaceable. That left bare geo- 
metrical extension as the one unremovable essence that must count 
as the true nature of the physical. 

But Spinoza found an inner liveliness in things, even an inchoate 
“perception,” if we take the term in a broad and general sense, indicat- 
ing, as it were, a Stoic affectedness of each thing by all the rest. Iner- 
tia, as Galilean physics showed, was not just a brake on change. It 
was also the source of a momentum by which all bodies stay at rest if 
stationary but press onward if already in motion. 

In a larger sense, as Spinoza saw, the same could be said, at a 
higher order of complexity, for those complex “ratios of motion and 
of rest” that constitute the identities of more elaborate physical sys- 
tems. The striving of each thing to persist in being is evident in the 
relative stability of such systems. This is not a striving to persist in 
sameness. For that, as Maimonides saw, would militate against 
change, and, if successful, would exclude it. 





16 Moses Maimonides, Dalalat al-Ha’irin 2.19 (The Guide to the Per- 
plexed), ed. with French translation by Salamon Munk, vol. 3 (Paris, 1856—66; 
repr., Osnabriick, 1964), 39b. 
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In a dynamic world, persistence itself demands change, a demand 
brilliantly met in living beings, where the conatus plants the seeds of 
life. Descartes, as Leibniz saw, by making extension the sole nature in 
the perceptible world, overlooked both cohesion and impenetrabil- 
ity." And Newton, Leibniz’s rival for the authorship of the calculus 
that rescues change from Plato’s charge of inscrutability, would press 
beyond Leibnizian intensional properties, to introduce the idea of 
mass, successfully explaining inertia (which Leibniz had hoped would 
account for cohesion) by way of gravity. But that was an expedient in 
which Leibniz sought no share. For Newton’s theory of gravity would 
always seem to him to posit an occult property, and thus to call upon 
nature for a perpetual miracle.!8 After all, wasn’t gravity a force oper- 
ating at a distance? 

Newton's laws of motion and of gravity, despite the body blow 
they dealt to the premises and predilections of mechanistic physics, 
would become the rallying cry of a new reductionism, much as Carte- 
sian extension and Democritean atomism had been before. But New- 
ton found a dynamism that runs far deeper than mere impenetrability 
or even inertia, an aggregative tendency that even Epicureans could 
not inject into the Democritean cosmos without positing a mystic, un- 
caused swerve. 

Gravity, however, only opened the door. The discovery that mat- 
ter is in constant motion, that heat is motion’s inseparable shadow— 
indeed, Joule’s discovery of the mechanical equivalent of heat-—the 
recognition that subatomic particles are charged as well as swiftly 
moving, the fuller apprehension of the ways in which chemical com- 
pounds bear properties unseen in the reagents conjoined in their com- 
position, the realization that even the elements of such compounds 
may break down or fuse, with immense consequence in energetics 





17 See Leibniz’s letter to Hobbes of July 18/22, 1670, his “Confession 
against the Atheists” (1669), “Theory of Abstract Motion” (1671), Letter to Ar- 
nauld (early November, 1671), and critique of Descartes (1692}—all in Leib- 
niz: Philosophical Papers and Letters, ed. Leroy E. Loemker (Dordrecht: Re- 
idel, 1976), 106, 111, 140-41, 148, 402-5. 

18 Leibniz scouts the theory of gravity in the Leibniz-Clarke Correspon- 
dence, ed. Henry Gavin Alexander (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1956), Letter 3 (February 25, 1716), §17; Letter 4 (June 2, 1716), §45; and Let- 
ter 5 (August 18, 1716), §§118-23. As Alexander writes in summary (in his in- 
troduction to the correspondence, p. xviii), Leibniz continues in all his later 
writings to call Newtonian gravity “either an occult property or a perpetual 
miracle.” 
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(now in the modern sense): all these revealed varieties of dynamism 
in nature that the sheer mechanism of positive impact—of hammers 
and nails and pincers and tongs—could not anticipate. And all that 
holds true even before we reach the threshold of life. 

Darwin will be made the poster child of mechanism by those who 
think that evolution by natural selection puts paid to the very idea of 
species, let alone all notions of teleology. But Darwinian species, al- 
beit not discrete, remain distinct. Otherwise, there would be nothing 
for evolution to explain. Moreover, it was Darwin who gave real 
meaning to the idea of species, not by falling back on some ancient 
notion of archetypes but by anchoring taxonomy in genealogy— 
vouched for, as we know now, not just by the fossil record or the 
structural markers of analogy and homology but independently, by 
the DNA. 

No less a Darwinian than Stephen Jay Gould will lobby for the 
proposition that species are the real individuals in biology.’ Even 
quite apart from any such scholastic, mereological dispute, we can 
see that adaptation, the pivotal concept for natural selection, is as te- 
leological an idea as health or disease. It does not entail forethought, 
to be sure, if that means an overarching, anthropocentric, normative 
plan. But it tellingly links value to causality in the history of life. 
What Darwin preserves is local value, to be sure. The ends are those 
of species. These are protean, unquestionably. But they are clearly 
values, and nothing merely neutral. For whatever is adaptive is ad- 
vantageous, selected for by the benefits it confers on a population in 
an environment. There is no value free biology. 

Considering biology from an evolutionary standpoint, that is, the 
standpoint of nature’s dynamism, we can see that ‘reproduction’ was 
a misnomer—or an ill-formed concept. For it is not the case, pace 
Jacques Monod, that “the source of information expressed in the 





1? See Stephen Jay Gould, The Structure of Evolutionary Theory (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 2002), 604-8, 612, 7034: “I propose, as the 
central proposition of macro-evolution, that species play the same role of 
fundamental individual that organisms assume in microevolution. Species 
represent the basic units in theories and mechanisms of macroevolutionary 
change. In this formulation, the origins and extinctions of species become 
strictly analogous to the births and deaths of organisms—and just as natural 
selection works through differential proliferation based on schedules of or- 
ganismal births and deaths, so too does species selection operate upon the 
frequencies and timetable of origins and extinctions.” 
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structure of a living being is always another structurally identical ob- 
ject.” Procreation is not “invariant reproduction,” or mutation would 
be nonexistent and evolution impossible. It is not, as Monod wrote so 
fluently, the remarkable ability of organisms “to reproduce and to 
transmit ne varietur the information corresponding to their own 
structure” that enables living species to surmount and indeed profit 
from altered conditions.” 

Invariant replication, as Monod saw, is not a bad description of 
crystal formation, perhaps.” But it is not the way life works. Living 
beings adapt to their environment. So do living species. The genetic 
material, whose comprehension Monod so brilliantly pioneered, varies 
from one generation to the next. Often it varies by means that shuffle 
the genetic deck without shredding the chromosomal cards. So muta- 
tions that have proven beneficial in their context are retained even as 
new combinations are essayed. Writing when the genetic process was 
just beginning to be brought into the light, Teilhard de Chardin com- 
pared it to groping in the dark: trials made at random yield outcomes 
that forge a direction for themselves.” 

From the earliest coalescence of particles, to the fusion of new el- 
ements “cooked” in the stars, to complex, self-regulating systems like 
the Krebs and citric cycles, to the thought processes of human beings, 
the great theme in cosmic history is not stasis but emergence, projec- 
tion of ever more complex and ambitious projects, the rise of ever 


20 Jacques Monod, Chance and Necessity (New York: Knopf, 1971; first 
French edition, 1970), 12; italics are Monod’s. 

211 say perhaps, since my physicist friends tell me that crystals often 
have multiple states and need not always fall into the lowest of these in terms 
of energy level. 

2 Groping, on Teilhard’s account, is “the specific and invincible weapon 
of all expanding multitudes.” This “fundamental technique,” he writes, 
“strangely combines the blind fantasy of large numbers with the precise ori- 
entation of a specific target.” That target, we hasten to add, is not singled out 
in advance. Hence the force of the metaphor. “Groping is directed chance,” 
Teilhard insists. But the direction is not that of a marionette master. It is in- 
ternally driven and situationally, environmentally steered. Groping “means 
pervading everything so as to try everything, and trying everything so as to 
find everything.” Thus, “it is precisely to develop this procedure (always in- 
creasing in size and costs in proportion as it spreads) that nature has re- 
course to profusion.” Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man, 
trans. Bernard Wall (New York: Harper, 1965; first French edition, 1955), 110; 
see 118, 223-4. Italics are Teilhard’s. Note that when investment in the indi- 
vidual becomes too great to allow profusion at the organismic level, gametes 
like pollen or sperm remain prolific. 
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more autonomous, and ever more interdependent beings. (That con- 
junction is not a paradox, for complexity demands interdependence— 
symbiosis as well as serendipity.) Henri Bergson would thematize the 
dynamism of nature under the name of creativity. Part of what evolu- 
tionary processes have in common with creativity in the arts is that 
outcomes are not wholly determined by what has gone before. Beings 
emerge that are ever more able to set their own course, project their 
own future—even, within limits, to define their own project. 

For Teilhard, the linkage of stability and autonomy, complexity 
and cooperation, lights up the path of what he calls Ariadne’s thread. 
Guiding him through the seeming labyrinth of taxonomy, that thread 
was the clue to discerning which evolutionary salients are productive 
and which are dead ends.” None, as I would insist, are dead ends in 
any real sense. For the neoplatonists were right to say that every be- 
ing and every kind exists for its own sake and finds its worth in the be- 
ing it has. The golden thread that Teilhard traces, however, leads not 
just to life but to thought, and not just to thought but to caring.4 

Insects, like every living being, struggle for life. But the exoskele- 
ton, by its weight, constrains their mass to a scale that precludes 
higher nervous organization, making survival of any higher sort a so- 
cial project, to a degree that blocks the path to autonomy and stifles 
the prospects of the sort of recognition that would give meaning to 
the idea of love.” It is because the elemental givens bear potentials 
for emergence, and not because the prospect was determined from 
the outset, that Teilhard can see the evolutionary project as direc- 
tional and can find in its telic character roots of the values it will 
grope for and attain—much as Darwin found roots of emotion, devo- 
tion, expression, and even conscience in the evolutionary forbears of 
those phenomena. The Alpha, in Teilhard’s biblicizing language, 
fuses, beyond time and history, with the Omega. Or, as the Hebrew 
liturgy has it: Sof ma‘aseh be-mahashavah tehilla—What was last in 
the making was there from the beginning, not actual but virtual, in the 
idea?” 

It is the conative character of being that leads me to equate being 
with value. If being were static, there would be little basis for this 





2 Tbid., 141-6. 

4 Ibid., 164-80. 

25 See ibid., 153-5. 
2 Ibid., 309-10. 
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claim, and no one, of course, to make it. I do not think of value as a 
property of things, natural or nonnatural, or supervenient. Rather, I 
think of being itself as a value. The value of a being is its essence in 
Spinoza’s sense, its conative project. It is this project that gives beings 
worth—through the claims they make. Those claims are the prima 
facie deserts of any being; and the relative worth of beings is in the 
measure of their claims arrayed beside each other, whether in rivalry, 
or use, or collaboration. 

It is impossible to say a priori and in general what those claims 
amount to or how they stack up against one another, for the same rea- 
son that it is impossible to predict a priori what the outcome of a cre- 
ative process will be—and for the same reason that science is empiri- 
cal. We do not study being a priori. We learn of its potentials and 
actualities through experience. It is here that we see elements and 
compounds as an achievement, but an achievement that does not 
reach so high as the living beings they constitute—beings energized by 
sunlight and nourished by those elements and compounds, and by one 
another. 

' When we survey nature and see what is achieved within it, we 
recognize being as value: beings make claims that do not deserve to be 
ignored. It is not the case that there is nothing to be chosen between 
the existence of something and the existence of nothing at all. It is not 
the case that, say, undifferentiated being would be a more worthwhile 
state of affairs than is the sort of cosmos that we actually encounter. 

The weakness of most varieties of moral realism lies in its trou- 
bles over what makes for the truth of moral facts. There is a search 
for natural properties or states of affairs whose very occurrence 
makes the world a better place. If such are identified, the realism be- 
gins to look like a kind of naturalism, subject to the critique leveled by 
Hume and later Moore against all attempts to reduce the good to natu- 
ral terms. But if ‘good’ is meant to name a nonnatural property, it falls 
into a mare’s nest of issues about how any property of natural beings 
could be nonnatural, and how nonnatural properties might be identi- 
fied, appraised. Do we need a nonnatural faculty—intuition, 





27 The line is from Lecha Dodi, the sixteenth century epithalamion by 
Rabbi Solomon Alkabets celebrating God’s mystical Sabbath reunion with his 
manifest presence, the Shekhinah. Philip Birnbaum, ed., Daily Prayer Book 
(New York: Hebrew Publishing Company, 1949), 245-6. 
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inspiration?—even to spot them, let alone distinguish or describe 
them, or gauge their relative worth?” 

I think there are moral facts—that the world is a better place for 
the existence, say, of human virtues. But I do not think the good re- 
duces to the sort of sheer facticity that Hume’s arguments targeted. 
Clearly not all that happens is good just because it happens. I still 
think it is better that something exists rather than nothing. I can be- 
lieve that because experience gives me a pretty concrete idea of what 
sort of somethings there actually are: it is good that life exists, and 
better for there to be sensation and awareness than just, say, vegeta- 
tion. 

Richard Gale issues a familiar challenge: What if there were a 
world where torture was the sole experience? That, I concede, would 
not be good. But that is not the world we live in. There is pain in our 
world, but pain is not the norm, and it is hard to see how it could be. 
Pain, in the actual world, evolved as a warning against harm: its very 
existence presupposes the reality of other, better things. Those 
things—realities, not just experiences, but the beings that suffer or 
enjoy experiences and that can alleviate each other's pain and give 
each other joy—are what give this world its worth. 

Part of what J see in the world is that natural beings, by nature, 
tend to reach beyond themselves. The conatus that is the essence of 
each being makes claims that deserve consideration—even respect, 
sometimes “reverence,” as Albert Schweitzer put it. If so, the zs/ought 
contrast projects a false dichotomy, and so does the natural/nonnatu- 
ral distinction. Philosophers who treat reality at large as value neutral 
neglect the dynamism of nature. They fail to see the inherent value of 
beings. They strip the claims that beings make of their prescriptive 
force—partly by ignoring the transcendent dimension that makes all 
things in nature more than merely natural. 

Value, as I see it, is not a property supervenient on the being of 
things. It is their being and the project of their being. I see value in 
the very existence of things, because that existence is dynamic and 
conative. Beings make claims, and those claims establish prima facie 
deserts. The equilibration of such claims in relation to each other lays 
out the basis of actual deserts. In the resultant hierarchy, persons, by 





28 See John Leslie Mackie, Ethics: Inventing Right and Wrong (New 
York: Penguin, 1977). 
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dint of their subjecthood, reach a moral plateau that grounds human 
worth and dignity, existential rights and equality. 

The search for value as a nonnatural property was an artifact, a 
hangover of the logicism of an era when the work of philosophy was 
widely supposed to be linguistic analysis, and values were sought by 
parsing value judgments—as if the good were to be found (or found 
missing) in aterm. That, I think, was a category error, perhaps con- 
nected to another: trying to derive value judgments deductively, from 
a propositional or linguistic source—as if justification meant implica- 
tion. But just as causal laws will never be discovered by deductive 
reasoning, so will prescriptive principles never be unearthed among 
the properties of a predicate. If value is real it must reside in the only 
things that are real, not in sentences or terms but in beings. 

The approach I am taking is as old as Genesis, where God beholds 
the light and sees that it is good. He does not just call it good and im- 
pose that description. Nor does He make its goodness dependent on 
anyone’s opinion, or use, or appreciation. God (in the poetry of Gene- 
sis) sees that the light itself is good, as a work of art might be judged 
good, not for its uses but for what it is. 

. The worth of beings, I think, is what validates their claims; and 
their worth advances in the measure of those claims—their projects, 
purposes, creative activities. It is the merit and promise of those 
projects that warrants ethical response. But no response follows ana- 
lytically from the mere making of a claim. Ethics arises not by impli- 
cation but by invocation, invitation, receptivity and response. Claims 
ask for a response, nuanced, attuned, sensitive, and itself creative. 
But such responses are not a given, and the fact that what is right is 
what we ought to do does not necessitate ethical action. It is up to us 
to act and choose. Even modus ponens does not determine a re- 
sponse. It just specifies what an appropriate response should be. 

Beings are not norms any more than they are propositions. Most 
of the claims that beings make are unspoken. Recognizing those 
claims, insofar as they are not overridden, is like acknowledging a 
truth. It too is a response to what is there. But it is we, the conscious 
subjects, moral agents, persons, who make the response. We do not 
find it already made for us. The realism I propose, in short, is not a re- 
alism of predicates, properties, and propositions but an ontic realism 
that can lead to varieties of virtue ethics and perfectionism. It finds 
value locally, in the strivings of all beings, not just in their utility. 
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One of the strengths of the metaphysical approach I am sketching 
here, then, is that it warrants an ontic normative theory.” By equating 
prima facie deserts with the claims beings make (that is, their es- 
sences, dynamically conceived), this normative approach avoids mak- 
ing right or justice matters of convention, contingent, say, on the 
agreement of the parties to a real or virtual contract. Still less does it 
make the difference between right and wrong subjective, or relative 
to social norms. Such norms can be critiqued, often by triangulation 
against one another. No human norm is above reproach. Nor are de- 
sires legitimate merely because they are felt or consensual or ac- 
cepted. Desire is a marker of desert, and agreement is a sign of legiti- 
macy, but neither is an all sufficing condition. 

The metaphysics of conatus grounds ideas of natural law and nat- 
ural rights. That grounding is not a matter of implication but again of 
invitation: All beings make claims, by their very nature. The merit of 
their claims, the real desert of beings as distinguished from their 
prima facie desert, calls on all thoughtful subjects for recognition. 
So we need to measure claims and projects against one another. This, 
I believe, is a significant part of the work of cultures: to equilibrate di- 
verse claims and articulate standards of subordination, superordina- 
tion, and most vitally, coordination, so as to set rival or parallel or 
complementary claims into a prescriptive system. Cultures, including 
religious cultures, can be judged by their success in accommodating 
the values we encounter in nature. That reverses the fields of the fa- 
miliar relativism that would rather make cultures the arbiters of 
value. But, as Saadiah says, belief does not control reality; the war- 
rants run in the opposite direction.*° 

Animals, plants, species, econiches and ecosystems all make 
claims. Inanimate objects also make claims, most notably, the monu- 
ments of nature and of culture. These too must find their place in na- 
ture and win their place in our consideration—insofar as we are capa- 
ble of judging and effectuating our judgments—for we may weigh and 
weight deserts well or badly, influenced, appropriately or inappropri- 
ately by our.encounter with the interests of other beings. 





2 See Lenn E. Goodman, On Justice: An Essay in Jewish Philosophy 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991); a new edition is forthcoming in 
the Littman Library. 

% Saadiah Gaon al-Fayyumi, Kitab al-Mukhtar fi l-Amanat wa 'l-Itiga- 
dat (The Book of Critically Chosen Beliefs and Convictions, known as the 
Emunot ve-De‘ot) Introduction, Part 4, ed. Joseph D. Kafih (Jerusalem: Ye- 
shiva University, 1970), 12. 
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The claims of persons are not relative in the way that those of 
other beings are. Persons, as I put it, stand on a plateau that distin- 
guishes their deserts from those of all lesser beings. The reason is that 
persons are moral agents and intellectual subjects: having conscious- 
ness and conscience, persons can recognize deserts. Recognition 
here is more than mere awareness, and it rests on and demands more 
than mere reciprocity. It means (and asks for) an active seeing, judg- 
ing, and fostering, promoting the projects of the beings we can and 
ought to further. Persons are never rightly exploited or enslaved, ne- 
glected or ignored. They are never rightly made mere objects—a de- 
nial of their subjecthood. Even their embodiment is sacred. It is not 
just an extension or expression of their subjecthood. (Even property 
can be that!) It is the vehicle and emblem of their subjecthood. Even 
the moral space that surrounds a person’s body casts a penumbra of 
privacy that it is violence to invade. And even after death, it preserves 
a dignity, in virtue of its history in embodying a person. 

Subjecthood is highly individual, and yet relational in its nature: 
persons can bond with one another in friendship or in intimacy, and in 
more formal and limited ways. They can make and receive promises 
and expect commitments to be filled. Even persons not party to a 
given arrangement have a right not to be harmed, neglected or ignored 
by others. Liminal subjects, too, hovering at the brink of life, or death, 
have a dignity vested in what they have been or might become. And all 
persons have equivalent dignities, rights and responsibilities, in virtue 
of their subjecthood and not of any similarity to or difference from 
other subjects. 

An obvious line of objection to the metaphysics of nature I have 
proposed could be ‘called the problem of waste: Is all the natural 
achievement that this metaphysic celebrates and values anything 
more than exploitation of one being by another? How is it any differ- 
ent from any mere forming of complexes by processes that are at bot- 
tom automatic, productive of system and order but typically leaving 
widespread disorder in their wake? Aggregation among inanimates 
may seem untroublesome. But colonization and appropriation of one 
organism as food or raw matter for another’s advance, not to mention 
the engulfing and incorporating of one organism into another, on the 
model of the mitochondria,*! may seem more problematic. 





31 See Lynn Margulis, Symbiosis in Cell Evolution (San Francisco: Free- 
man, 1981). 
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How can predation and parasitism enhance the order of the cos- 
mos at large? Organisms lay waste their environment in two senses: 
For animals ravage the plants and one another. But they also spew 
waste, inevitably in excess of the order they attain. The second law of 
thermodynamics headlines that inevitability: Does it not entail that 
death and disorder will always outpace life and in the end overtake 
even evolution? The sun’s energy, lavished on the earth, will cease in 
time, since every sun will die. Diseases beset every organism, and 
black holes loom in the intermundia where Epicureans once sought 
safe havens for their carefree gods. These gravitational maelstroms 
can devour worlds without regard for any of the beings that may 
crawl upon a planet’s surface, swim in its waters, or skim through its 
atmosphere. 

To this there are a few replies to make. First comes the recogni- 
tion that nature is not personal—and still less divine. If nature’s dyna- 
mism points to a deity, as I believe it does, it is by the possibilities for 
emergence opened by that dynamism, including by the emergence of 
persons and personality, not because nature itself is personal or 
moral. If there is grace in nature, it is because creatures arise that are 
beautiful, including some that are capable of recognizing one an- 
other's dignity and acknowledging the beauty, bounty and intrinsic 
goodness of being, not because nature itself can call on us by name— 
or should be expected to, or faulted for not doing so. Grace in nature 
is more general, less limited, and perspectival than personhood. Na- 
ture makes room for a Shakespeare but also for the worm that gnaws 
his brain. We hate cancer, AIDS, malaria, and polio. But the teeming 
organisms that are.unwitting vectors and vehicles of such sufferings 
are also prime instances of the exuberance of life. They need not be 
our allies. We have no obligation to preserve them. But their conatus 
marks and mimics the early stages of a history that was once our own. 

Beyond that, impersonality and even prodigality should not mask 
nature’s tidiness and thrift. We do not quite know whether the uni- 
verse, as an energy economy, 1s closed or open—whether new energy 
is constantly entering the game, or some fixed sum is playing out its 
piece en route to entropic silence. The medievals, who thought the 
world’s whole duration, from Genesis to Armageddon, was far shorter 
than the span we know it has already traced, let alone the course we 
think we can foresee, saw providence in nature’s finitude and justice 
in the limits on each player's part. What we do know is that all the 
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processes that run to entropy open opportunities in the very flow of 
energy across a differential. Just as waterfalls and rapids allow us to 
run a mill or turbine, and sea vents or hot flats nourish life by their ef- 
fluence of heat, so the processes of nature open econiches at every 
tier of their sustained cascades. 

Beyond that, if we speak of waste, we cannot help noticing, as the 
ancients noticed, that nature recycles. That is one reason why Aristo- 
tle faulted Empedocles—for assuming that beyond his four elements, 
he needed a basic principle of love and another of strife, the one to 
explain construction and the other to account for destruction in na- 
ture. What Empedocles had missed was that the building up of one 
thing is the breaking down of another.*? 

Natural processes are often cyclical. Thus waste for one is a re- 
source for another. The cycles will not always link up like poppet 
beads, and they will not yield a perpetuum mobile. But they do sus- 
tain themselves, often rather stably. And opportunity at every tier, in 
every niche, breaks entropy’s fall. 

What then of black holes? It is hard to know quite what to say 
about them, beyond seeing a parallel in cosmic origins to the origins of 
life itself. That is, black holes may be implicated in the formation of 
galaxies, just as viral-like particles may mark the pathway to the ori- 
gins of life. Origins can be violent. Or, in more neutral terms, the kind 
of changes and forces that can generate a cosmos are not on a scale to 
gentle living beings. Fusion yields temperatures far too hot for us. 
Nothing lives on the sun. And yet, without the cooking of elements in 
the sun, there would be no chemistry and no life on earth. What we 
perceive as violence, or destruction, as Aristotle saw, has genesis as 


32 See Lenn E. Goodman, “Ibn Khaldun and Thucydides,” in Jewish and 
Islamic Philosophy: Crosspollinations in the Classic Age (Edinburgh: Edin- 
burgh University Press, 1999), 201-39. 

3 In the Eudemian Ethics 7.1.12356a25, Aristotle cites Heraclitus as re- 
buking those who wished strife were abolished—since there would be no 
musical scale and no male and female without opposition; see Politics 2.6. 
See also Heraclitus, Fragments 8 and 60, from Hippolytus, Ref. 9.10.4 (Kirk, 
Raven and Schofield, §200): “The way up and the way down are the same.” At 
Metaphysics 1.4.985a21-29, Aristotle writes, “Empedocles, though he uses 
his causes to a greater extent than Anaxagoras, also fails to use them ade- 
quately and consistently. Often he has love separating things and strife com- 
bining them. For when all is broken down by strife, fire is gathered into one, 
and so is each other element. But when all is brought together again by love, 
the elements are inevitably dispersed.” 
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Ta PAPER ADDRESSES A READING OF HEGEL’S METAPHYSICS made by 
Tom Rockmore in Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy,! and in 
doing so offers an alternative., As Rockmore’s argument aims to 
present Hegel in a way relevant to contemporary philosophical work, I 
hope this supplement to Rockmore’s discussion may do the same. 

Rockmore’s book, composed in three sections, begins with an in- 
sightful treatment of the analytic turn away from idealism at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. In the second section he provides a dis- 
cussion of the more recent interest in Hegel expressed by some 
inheritors of the analytic tradition in the second half of the twentieth 
century. In developing his critique of analytic philosophy’s engage- 
ment with idealism and specifically Hegel, Rockmore contends that 
Hegel rejects any commitment to metaphysical realism, emphasizing 
his historicism as the center of his philosophical enterprise. Rock- 
more thus sees Hegel squarely at odds with the projects most contem- 
porary philosophers, as metaphysical realists, hope to use him for.? 
The final third of the book is then devoted to Rockmore’s own reading 
of Hegel, for whom a rejection of metaphysical realism is combined 
with a commitment to a Kantian empirical realism instead.’ 


Correspondence to: Texas A&M University, Department of Philosophy, 
314 Bolton Hall, 4237 TAMU, College Station, TX 77843. 

1 Tom Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy (New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Books, 2005). 

2Tbid., 6, 9, 10, and 156. 

3Tbid., 7. On p. 176, Rockmore writes, “Hegel retains Kant’s view of em- 
pirical realism while discarding any reference to things-in-themselves, or 
mind-independent reality, hence to metaphysical realism, as the object of 
knowledge.” As a first approximation we can understand empirical realism 
as the belief that we can properly know the world only as it is constructed by 
our epistemological endeavors, namely, as it appears for us, and metaphysi- 
cal realism as the belief that we can have knowledge of the world as it is in it- 
self. A clarification of the relationship between things-in-themselves, mind- 
independent reality, and metaphysical realism will engage us directly. 
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While Rockmore’s book is a timely and discerning assessment of 
the state of recent and historical analytic concern for both idealism in 
general and Hegel in particular, the empirical element of Hegel’s real- 
ism contains a metaphysical component unaddressed in Hegel, Ideal- 
ism, and Analytic Philosophy. Indeed, pace Rockmore, when He- 
gel’s project is seen in proper relief against its Kantian backdrop (and 
to a certain extent against Hegel’s reaction to Fichte and Schelling), 
the metaphysically realist position in Hegel’s thought emerges as a 
matter of necessity, required to overcome the Kantian problem of an 
unknowable thing-in-itself.* As this paper will indicate, a metaphysi- 
cally realist reading of Hegel does much to clarify the intentions of 
sohe of the more puzzling sections of his writing—particularly in the 
Preface, Introduction, and closing section to the Phenomenology of 
Spirit. Further, the metaphysically realist dimension of Hegel’s 
thought offers insight into the structure of Hegel’s philosophy writ 
large—principally in the relationship of the Phenomenology’s closing 
section on Absolute Knowing to Hegel’s views on the metaphysics of 
logic, the natural world, and society. Since Rockmore’s reading of He- 
gel is not uncommon, in that it both downplays the importance of Ab- 
solute Knowing and shows a tendency to demystify Spirit in his phi- 
losophy, by addressing these elements of Hegel’s thought I hope this 
paper will also serve to broaden the perspectives of others interested 
in Hegel. In the end this reading of Hegel’s realism, while offering a 
metaphysical component intended both to supplement Rockmore’s 
empirical account and to provide insight into Hegelian philosophy it- 
self, will also suggest ways in which Hegel’s metaphysical realism can 
contribute a schema for contemporary approaches toward metaphysi- 
cal realism.’ 

The last thirty years especially have seen a wealth of competent 
secondary literature examining some of the issues discussed here, 
and many of the positions we will examine are still undergoing rather 
vociferous debate in the field. Footnotes throughout this paper will 
indicate where a particular point can be followed up in other sources, 
also sketching briefly some contours of agreement and disagreement. 





*The notion of an unknowable thing-in-itself was, of course, not a prob- 
lem for Kant; it was a necessary element of his justification for the certainty 
of phenomenal experience. The sense in which the thing-in-itself can be 
called a Kantian problem is the sense in which it was taken to be a problem 
by those who came after Kant. 
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To keep our discussion to a manageable length, however, I have for- 
gone directly addressing all of the relevant material. Instead, J am pri- 
marily concerned with Rockmore’s view as he expressed it in Hegel, 
Idealism and Analytic Philosophy, with my own reading of Hegel, 
and with how these may be squared with what Hegel left us in his pub- 
lished works. This paper’s analysis of the relationship between self- 
knowledge and knowledge of the world intends to accurately repre- 
sent a theme central to Hegel’s philosophy and integral to his position 
on metaphysics. This reading also goes some way toward dovetailing 
the Phenomelogy of Spirit with the rest of Hegel’s system. I do not 
suppose it to be exhaustive, nor one that indicates all that is relevant 


5 Contemporary philosophy, especially in America, is seeing a resur- 
gence of interest in the Hegelian project. Pittsburgh in particular hosts a 
number of philosophers who believe Hegel can be of value to contemporary 
interests. In addition to Tom Rockmore’s epistemological project, the works 
of Sellars, McDowell, and Brandom at the University of Pittsburgh have en- 
deavored to draw out Hegelian lessons for the contemporary philosopher of 
language. Sellars, for instance, in a work he describes as “incipient Medita- 
tions Hegeliénnes” (§ 20, p. 45) describes an account of thought that gives 
privilege to inner episodes as semantic in character without reducing them to 
verbal behavior. In giving thought the status of a theoretical entity, modeled 
on language, Sellars suggests with his Myth of Jones that we can view inten- 
tionality and normativity.as components of a theoretical machinery needed 
for a science of behavior, without supposing that thought just is a disposi- 
tion to behave; see Wilfrid Sellars, Empiricism and the Philosophy of Mind 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2003). McDowell and Brandom mark 
more clearly the normative character of human thought and the social dimen- 
sion of language, drawing this program explicitly to the work of Kant and He- 
gel In his discussion of the cognitive capacities that develop through the 
ways human beings are acculturated in “second nature” (and with references 
to this view’s debt to Hegel), McDowell accounts for the space of reasons and 
the space of nature as two logically distinct realms capable of being recon- 
ciled within one philosophical picture; see John McDowell, Mind and World 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1996). Brandom, meanwhile, proffers 
a logical machinery to operate within this model of the natural and the nor- 
mative reconciled in one theory. Through the inferential semantics devel- 
oped in his monolithic Making it Explicit, the normative foundation of ratio- 
nality allows a bridge to be built between the natural and the intentional 
within one theory of language; see Robert B. Brandom, Making it Explicit: 
Reasoning, Representing, and Discursive Commitment (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1998). In an upcoming paper I hope to be able to spell 
out some of the conceptual boundaries and theoretical tools outlined in the 
Pittsburgh school’s normative linguistic developments of Kantian and Hege- 
lian themes, and to indicate why this program offers an important contribu- 
tion both to the history of philosophy and to the issues that motivate contem- 
porary philosophers. 
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to the study of Hegel’s metaphysics. Rather than aiming for compre- 
hensiveness or exclusivity, enough will be achieved if this reading is 
at least reasonable and suggestive, not only for our views on Hegel 
but also for the prospect of examining the relevance of Hegelian 
thought to contemporary philosophy. 

After a few remarks on methodology, I will first address Rock- 
more’s understanding of Hegel’s position, principally through his 
treatment of the Introduction to the Phenomenology of Spirit. Next 
we will examine what Rockmore means by “metaphysical realism,” in 
order to see how it squares with his reading of Hegel. When we have 
become clear on what a denial of metaphysical realism means in this 
context, we will return to the Introduction to the Phenomenology and 
consider an alternative understanding of Hegel’s intentions. Rather 
than developing an empirically realist account of knowing wherein 
human beings are capable of understanding the world merely as it 
seems to be for-us, and against a strict reading of metaphysical real- 
ism that holds we understand the world in-itself, Hegel’s position in 
the Phenomenology proceeds toward a perspective of knowledge in- 
and-for-itself. The importance for Hegel of an in-and-for-itself aware- 
ness, and the way this is connected to self-knowledge as bridging the 
gap between perspectives that are either merely for-us or of an ab- 
stract in-itself, will be developed by examining Hegel’s methodology 
in the Phenomenology and its result in Absolute Knowing. This will 
show Hegel to be metaphysically realist in a way Rockmore does not 
address, but which is deeply relevant to Hegel’s philosophy. Next, we 
will discuss the realism that is to be seen from this reading in light of 
Hegel’s historicist dimension, and consider the importance of this 
metaphysical realism with respect to Hegel’s overall philosophical po- 
sition. Finally, I will furnish some indications of the prospects this 
view of Hegel offers for contemporary quests for metaphysical real- 
ism, via a distinction between the historical content and metaphysical 
conditions of truth claims. 





6 At the time of its publishing, Hegel considered the Phenomenology it- 
self as an introduction to his forthcoming system. The current paper aims to 
indicate the manner in which the Phenomenology’s perspective on Absolute 
Knowing is central for an adequate understanding of Hegel’s overall philoso- 
phy. Even if later in life Hegel significantly reworked the arguments of the 
Phenomenology, the importance of the ideas surrounding what occurs in Ab- 
solute Knowing remain indelibly imprinted on the remainder of Hegel’s 
work, and set the stage for understanding what was to follow. 
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Before delving into the main body of this paper, I wish to make a 
few remarks about my treatment of Rockmore and discuss some of 
the qualifications he may have raised regarding his position in Hegel, 
Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy. In some ways | take the argu- 
ments I make here to be tangential and complimentary to Rockmore’s 
purpose in that book. He is, after all, offering a direct critique of re- 
cent analytic positions on Hegelianism, and he hopes to do this by 
showing that Hegel is historicist in a way that blends with analytic 
commitments to the quest for timeless truths about as well as oil 
blends with water. It is not this position of Rockmore’s book— 
namely, the general clash of commitments between analytic philoso- 
phy and Hegelian thought—that I am concerned with. Most students 
of philosophy would see right away that there is a strong case to be 
made here, and Rockmore does a fine job of making it. But in marking 
the contrast between Hegel’s historicism and contemporary analytic 
commitments to metaphysical realism, Rockmore miscasts Hegel’s 
own realism and downplays his notion of Absolute Knowing. In a 
rather narrow band of criticism, it is this point on Hegel’s view of real- 
ism that I will address here, and though important, it is a secondary 
one to Rockmore’s purpose of contrasting Hegel’s historicism against 
analytic quests for their own versions of metaphysical realism. 

Additionally, as it is not altogether clear how strong Rockmore 
thinks his reading of Hegel is, it may seem that I cast his statements in 
sharper relief than he was fully intending. In a few passages Rock- 
more admits of the difficulties of getting Hegel correct. In the section 
entitled “German Idealism and Empirical Realism” (beginning page 
169), Rockmore remarks “[Hegel’s] precise form of realist commit- 
ment is still not well understood.”’ Later Rockmore tells us, “Every- 
one knows that Hegel is knowledgeable about and committed to his- 
tory, but no one seems to be very clear about what this commitment 
amounts to.”8 These statements can be read as an admission of the in- 
herent difficulties of the subject-matter, along with an implied sort of 
tentative qualification given to any of the theories Rockmore might of- 
fer. Indeed, in the.section preceding his discussion of the different 





7Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, 172. 
8Tbid., 196. 
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views of Hegel held by Brandom, McDowell, and Stekeler-Weithofer, 
Rockmore states, “I will not be claiming to possess the correct Hegel 
reading, while reserving the right to object that a proposed reading is 
incorrect.” To be fair, however, it is not clear that Rockmore expects 
this statement to cover anything other than the immediately folowing 
discussions of Brandom, et al. 

At any rate, the central position of Rockmore’s analysis and the 
entire 3° portion of the book are devoted to his own reading of Hegel’s 
position as “incompatible with metaphysical realism.”!° As such, it is 
important to make clear just where Rockmore may have misunder- 
stood Hegel’s commitments to realism. Rockmore imagines that 
metaphysical realism and historical constructivism are mutually ex- 
clusive, with Hegel coming down in favor of the latter.!! While Hegel 
is a constructivist, he also believes properly undertaken our construc- 
tions of knowledge are capable of grasping the real as it is. Further- 
more, as Rockmore’s book on the whole is so concise and opportune 
a look into a particular area of philosophy and the history of philoso- 
phy, it may be found valuable to supplement its primary themes with 
an improved account of Hegel’s realism. 


I 


Rockmore’s central claim is that most analytic philosophers com- 
mit themselves to metaphysical realism, or the belief that our knowl- 
edge grasps hold of a mind-independent world, while Hegel is com- 
mitted to a wholly historically bound and constructivist theory of 
knowledge. This disposes Hegel to reject metaphysical realism in a 
way that analytic philosophers interested in Hegel have not yet under- 
stood. On Rockmore’s interpretation, after Kant’s move to empirical 
realism, German philosophy followed suit, Hegel included. Because 





9Tbid., 105. 

10 Tbid., 9. 

H “Hegel’s emphases on nonmetaphysical, empirical realism, social con- 
textualism, epistemological constructivism, history, and historical relativism 
are enormously promising themes for discussion of the problem of knowl- 
edge at the present time. Hegel sees something that few of his students have 
later seen: after Kant, to progress in the debate on knowledge we need to 
drop metaphysical realism in favor of empirical realism while adopting a 
constructivist and historicist approach to knowledge.” Ibid., 9-10. 
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post-Kantian German idealists accepted Kant’s suggestion that the 
subject is engaged in the act of constructing what it knows, Rockmore 
concludes the quest to “know the real as it is” was abandoned.” In do- 
ing so, the post-Kantians “adjusted claims to know downward.”!® 

One gets the impression from all this that Hegel was agreeing 
with Kant regarding the limited scope of human knowledge, conced- 
ing as impossible the hope of grasping the real as it is.!4 Before we 
take a look at how this conflicts with Hegel’s position,!® let us first 
consider the textual justification for Rockmore’s reading. 

The central evidence for Rockmore’s empirically realist reading 
of Hegel is culled from the Introduction to the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, where Hegel discusses a criterion for knowledge (the problem 
of how we know that we know) and the extent of the coverage such 
knowledge can hope for Gn Rockmore’s terms, empirical or metaphys- 
ical realism).!° The point of departure for Rockmore’s claim that He- 
gel rejects metaphysical realism seems to be Hegel’s assertions in sec- 
tions 84 and 85 that “consciousness provides its own criterion from 
within itself, so that the investigation becomes a comparison of 


12 Tbid., 150. 

13 Tbid., 180. 

14 But compare Beiser’s claim in the Cambridge Companion to Hegel, 
15: “Rather than ignoring the challenge of Kant’s philosophy, their [Hegel and 
Schelling’s] metaphysics was the only means to resolve its fundamental prob- 
lem... to explain the possibility of knowledge.” Frederick C. Beiser, “Intro- 
duction: Hegel and the Problem of Metaphysics,” in The Cambridge Compan- 
ion to Hegel, ed. Frederick C. Beiser (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), 1-24. 

16 On whether Hegel thought he was “adjusting his claims to know down- 
ward” after Kant, see for instance his Introduction to The Science of Logic. 
On page 46, after a discussion of Kant’s reflective philosophy and its inability 
to rise beyond the discursive and ultimately antinomious activity of the Un- 
derstanding, he acidly remarks that the Kantian distinction between know- 
able appearances and unknowable things in themselves is “like attributing to 
someone a correct perception, with the rider that nevertheless he is incapa- 
ble of perceiving what is true but only what is false. Absurd as this would be, 
it would not be more so than a true knowledge which did not know the object 
as'it is in itself.” Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Science of Logic, trans. Ar- 
nold V. Miller (New York: Humanities Press, 1976). Rockmore is not alone in 
his emphasis on Hegel’s historicism, however. For another account of He- 
gel’s Phenomenology that emphasizes ‘its historical dimensions, see Merold 
Westphal, History and Truth in Hegel’s Phenomenology (Atlantic Highlands: 
Humanities Press International, 1990). 

lê See Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, pages 23, 
219, 221 and 222. 
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consciousness with itself”; and that “Notion and object, the criterion 
and what is to be tested, are present in consciousness itself... [thus] 
we are also spared the trouble of comparing the two and really testing 
them, so that, since what consciousness examines is its own self, all 
that is left for us to do is simply to look on.”!” This line of argument is 
interpreted by Rockmore precisely as the renunciation of knowing the 
real world as it is. He writes, “[S]ince the distinction between subject 
and object no longer falls between a subject and an independent ob- 
ject, but rather within consciousness... the relation between reality 
and appearance . . . has been resolved.”!® For Rockmore, we are sup- 
posed to read Hegel as concerned strictly about the appearances 
which consciousness experiences, and thus as committed to empiri- 
cal realism with no metaphysical claims about the in-itself. “Ma the 
introduction to the book [the Phenomenology], for the canonical op- 
position between subject and reality, mind and world, or conscious- 
ness and what lies outside it, he [Hegel] substitutes an opposition 
within consciousness.” 1° 

This then is Rockmore’s reading. Hegel’s claim that his examina- 
tion in the Phenomenology will ultimately concern a comparison of 
consciousness with itself, and that this comparison resolves is inter- 
preted as a renunciation of metaphysical realism, of knowing the 
world as it really is. “For Hegel, the problem of knowledge is no 
longer how mind comes in contact with the world. . . In virtue of its 
[the Phenomenology’s] insistence on consciousness, it rejects claims 
to know mind-independent reality . . . "2° Armed with this interpreta- 
tion of Hegel's introduction to the Phenomenology, Rockmore pro- 
ceeds to develop his conception of Hegel throughout his book, and so 
to thwart the attempt to use Hegel by contemporary philosophers 
committed to metaphysical realism. Hegel, on Rockmore’s reading, is 
not concerned with anything beyond the ken of consciousness’s own 
inner states, abrogating all claims to know the world in itself.2! “It is 
not the case that one and the same mind-independent reality, or the 





Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, trans. Ar- 
nold V. Miller (Oxford: Oxford University Press 1977), 53-4. All italicized 
and capitalized quotations from the Phenomenology are preserved from the 
original. When not indicated in the main body of the paper, footnote refer- 
ences to the Phenomenology will include the paragraph sections from which 
quotations are taken. 

18 Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, 186. 

18 Thid., 23. 

2% Tbid., 24. 
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world as it is, is progressively disclosed in cognition. . . . Hegel is not 
interested in anything other than the contents of experience.” Be- 
fore we go any farther, we must make explicit Rockmore’s notions of 
metaphysical realism, to investigate how they apply to Hegel’s posi- 
tion. 


Uy 


Rockmore uses “metaphysical realism” in a number of different 
ways, but he has in mind a basically Kantian notion defined in opposi- 
tion to “empirical realism”, or knowledge as construction.“ On Rock- 
more’s reading, Hegel, like Kant, is committed to the belief that we can 
know only what we in some sense construct, according to the tran- 
scendentally necessary categories and the pure intuitions of space and 
time (as with Kant), or for Hegel, via the historical conditions of our 
social age.” “The Hegelian conception of epistemological constructiv- 
ism, which emerges in his effort to rethink Kant’s Copernican revolu- 
tion in epistemology, is a theme running throughout Hegel’s entire cor- 
pus... ” This constructivism, on Rockmore’s view, radically 
opposes Hegel to the prospect of metaphysical realism. “Hegel is 
clearer [than Kant] about the situation, clearer in rejecting any com- 
mitment to metaphysical realism.”*6 And in a summarizing passage 
Rockmore writes, “A simple, but not inaccurate, way to put the point 


21 Joseph C. Flay (“Absolute Knowing and the Absolute Other,” The Owl 
of Minerva 30, no.1 [Fall 1998]: 69-82) also links Hegel’s use of the self-exam- 
ination of consciousness to Hegel’s metaphysical position (73-5), but on 
Flay’s view this precisely establishes a domain where metaphysics is possi- 
ble. “It is not the thing-in-itself as such to which Hegel objects, but the thing- 
in-itself as alien and external to thought” (77). My own view on the impor- 
tance of self-knowledge with respect to Hegel’s position on metaphysical re- 
alism and the thing-in-itself is sympathetic to this reading. 

2 Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, 129. Yet com- 
pare this to Findlay’s Foreword to Wallace’s translation of the Encyclopedia 
Logic: “Hegel does not hold that the mind alters its object, but that by alter- 
ing the manner in which that object is given to it, it penetrates to its true, its 
universal nature.” Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Hegel’s Logic: Part 1 of 
the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences, trans. William Wallace (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1975). 

23 See esp. Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, 169 
and following. 

4Tbid., 150-1. 

*Tbid., 219. 

Tbid., 156. 
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is to say that in his account of cognition Hegel retains Kant’s view of 
empirical realism while discarding any reference to things in them- 
selves, or mind-independent reality, hence to metaphysical realism, as 
the object of knowledge.””’ Suffice it to say that this is an inaccurate 
way to put the point, because the grouping of “things in themselves” 
with “mind-independent reality” makes squaring Rockmore’s notion 
of metaphysical realism with Hegel’s difficult. For while Hegel is an 
advocate of the idea that we can have knowledge of things-in- 
themselves in a way denied by Kant, he is directly opposed to the sug- 
gestion that this should be understood as knowledge of a “mind- 
independent reality” in the way this latter term is sometimes used. 

Turning to particular passages, we find that Rockmore under- 
stands metaphysical realism through a number of different notions he 
apparently takes to be synonymous. In most places metaphysical re- 
alism is explained through the idea of mind-independent knowledge.”8 
Sometimes mind-independence is associated with or assimilated to 
other concepts. Rockmore further unpacks metaphysical realism via 
mind-independence as the cognizable real,” objective knowledge,» 
the world as it is, and the external world. At times, mind- 
independence is not mentioned at all, focus instead being placed on 
the real “as it is.” Sometimes Rockmore says “metaphysical” realism 
is “ordinary” realism.** Rockmore also portrays metaphysical realism 
as incompatible with epistemological constructivism and histori- 
cism. 

In two places, Rockmore provides an explicit definition of meta- 
physical realism. On page 6 he writes, “A metaphysical realist claims 
to know what is as it is in virtue of three assumptions. First, there is a 
way things are. Second, what we know in no sense depends on the 
knower or on a link of any kind between knower and known. Third, 
external objects and more generally the world can be known as they 
are and not merely as they might appear.” Later, on page 59, Rock- 





27 Thid., 176. 

28 Thid., 6, 131, 176, 189, and 216. 
2 Tbid., 171. 

0 Ibid., 208. 

31 Ibid., 129. 

2 Ibid., 189. 

3 Ibid., 6, 7, 180. 

% Ibid., 59, 173-4. 

35 Ibid., 226-7. 
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more writes, “Ordinary, or metaphysical realism is often understood 
as combining two distinct theses: there is a mind-independent world, 
and under appropriate conditions we in fact grasp it as it is.” In the 
second definition, the clause “mind-independent” accounts for the 
first two assumptions of the first definition—that is, there is a way 
things are which is independent of knowers. These two definitions 
thus are equivalent. For our purposes we will focus on his first defini- 
tion, where “the way things are” and “mind-independence” are kept 
separate. Hegel is a metaphysical realist in this sense only according 
to the first and the third statements; he would reject the second. That 
is, for Hegel there is a real world which human beings can know as it 
is, but it is a world the knowledge of which is centered on knowing si- 
multaneously the mind interacting with it. In this sense, Hegel’s real- 
ism is therefore not a mind-independent metaphysical realism.” 
Hegel’s view of the metaphysically real depends significantly 
upon mind—after all, there would be no art, politics, religion or phi- 
losophy without consciousness, and these things are most certainly 
deserving of a place in Hegel’s account of what is and how we come to 
know it. More importantly than as mere subjects for study, the emer- 
gence of art, politics, religion and philosophy, as real structures within 
the world, contribute immensely, in Hegel’s view, to our ability to un- 
derstand what the world really is. As Rockmore rightly points out, He- 
gel is not proffering a position of knowing that concerns the world as 
mind-independent. But because mind-independence has been in 
Rockmore’s definition of metaphysical realism blended together with 
notions of objective knowledge, the real as it is, and what we can fi- 
nally say about the external world, in a way that contradicts Hegel’s 
own. intentions, we must take up the conversation in response to 
Rockmore. Because objective knowledge of an external world is so 
often in philosophy taken to be notionally coextensive with mind- 
independent knowledge, addressing this reading of Hegel may play 





3 Mike Inwood describes Hegel’s pursuit in the Phenomenology as the 
search for “the logical structure of the world, a logical structure that also 
forms the core of the human mind.” Mike Inwood, “G.W.F. Hegel: Phenome- 
nology of Spirit,” in Central Works of Philosophy, vol. 3, The Nineteenth 
Century, ed. John Shand (Chesham, U.K.: Acumen Publishing, 2005), 72. In- 
debted as I am to Mr. Inwood’s reading of Hegel, it is the central claim of the 
current paper that Hegel’s realism identifies knowledge of the categorical 
structure of the world through knowledge of the categorical structure of the 
self. 
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another role. Against the background of a traditional epistemological 
divergence between mind and world, it may be instructive to examine 
how Hegel thought we could know the world’s metaphysical constitu- 
tion through coming to know how our own constitution is determi- 
nately conditioned by the world. 


IV 


To see that this is Hegel’s position, let us turn back to the Intro- 
duction to the Phenomenology and give an alternate reading of He- 
gel’s intentions. Immediately before Sections 84 and 85, Hegel takes 
us through a quick examination of the problems of knowledge with 
which he is concerned in the book. The procedure of the Phenome- 
nology of Spirit will be one of constant struggle between the concep- 
tions we have of the world (conceptions that are for-us), and the 
world as it really is (in-itself). Section 80 tells us that the goal of our 
journey is a position where knowledge need go no farther, where our 
“Notion corresponds to object and object to Notion.”®’ Quite simply, 
we hope to come to a point where what we take the world to be will 
also be what the world really is. Section 81 says that this then makes 
our task one of “relating Science to phenomenal knowledge” (empha- 
sis in the original). Throughout the Phenomenology we are constantly 
comparing a particular point of view against what is the case on fur- 
ther reflection. At a given stage we believe the world to be consti- 
tuted by some elements “x and y,” and our account at that stage may 
make sense of the presence of “x and y,” but on reflection we discover 
an unsupported “z” hiding in the mix—either as some content present 
in experience which our theory cannot explain, or as an element of 
the theoretical machinery that is without justification. To explain our 
knowledge now of “x, y, and z,” we develop a new account, and again 
check it against what is the case as we experience it. In the tensions 
that arise from comparing our experiences with an expanding sense 
of what must be the case, our beliefs change and new aspects of the 
world open up before us—interpersonal relations, social and ethical 
life, art, religion, and of course philosophy all become components of 
our account of what exists and how we know it. 





37 Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 51. 
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Central to this project is Hegel’s own take on the Kantian discov- 
ery—that to know at all is to be self-conscious in a world of other 
things, objects apparently distinct from ourselves, yet capable of be- 
ing understood by being related to our self-consciousness through the 
forms of cognition we adopt. The relating that occurs in this process 
makes basic the problem of how-“we” are able to know “something 
else” as that thing is in-itself. Hegel hopes to offer a resolution to this 
problem, which he conceives in the contrast between knowledge for- 
us and the in-itself of our subject matter—a conception he inherited 
from the Kantian philosophy. Ongoing throughout the Phenomenol- 
ogy is the process of trying to find a point where our subjective knowl- 
edge and the in-itself of these other things correspond. In the course 
of the examination, we come to discover that the texture and wealth 
of society and history play a role in the shaping of this idea, this 
knowledge of the whole that we are seeking.38 As our knowledge 
shows itself to presuppose and rely on an ever more expansive logical, 
natural, and social setting, our account of what our knowledge is con- 
cerned to explain expands as well. And unceasingly Hegel wants us 
to see that if our apparent knowledge and the world in itself do not 
properly coincide, we are impelled to some further vantage. 

This pursuit seems to require a criterion or standard of examina- 
tion, but how would we measure such an answer as we might expect 
to find?#? Our knowledge is trying to get at the reality or the in-itself of 


33 Beiser sees in Hegel this need for comprehensiveness as one reason 
the Absolute was invoked by the post-Kantians as an explanation for how 
knowledge is possible. Accepting a certain program for the resolution of 
Kantian antinomies, Schelling and Hegel both focused their efforts on an “ab- 
solute ‘infinite substance’ or . . . ‘the in-itself,’” wherein metaphysics was the 
“knowledge of the absolute”; see Beiser, “Introduction: Hegel and the Prob- 
lem of Metaphysics,” 4. 

2 While Hegel does not emphasize the tripartite division of logic, nature, 
and consciousness in the Phenomenology, it becomes further developed after 
the Phenomenology. Again, the Phenomenology of Spirit was intended to be 
a point of introduction to the system that Hegel had been formulating for 
some time, and as such, its primary aim was to offer a position of knowing 
from which the rest of his account of the structure of the world would be un- 
derstood. 

49 For a well written recent discussion of Hegel’s handling of the prob- 
lem of a criterion for knowledge in the Introduction to the Phenomenology 
see Kenneth R. Westphal, Hegel’s Epistemology: A Philosophical Introduc- 
tion to the Phenomenology of Spirit (Cambridge: Hackett Publishing Co., 
2003). 
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the world, but what can this mean or involve? On first glance, we 
take our objects to be known in a certain way, but on closer examina- 
tion, we discover that the way we think they are is not how they really 
are. What we want is a perspective where our notion and the object, 
our ideas about the world and the world as it really is, are the same. 
But if all knowledge is by definition knowledge for-us, how can we 
hope to arrive at knowledge of the in-itself? Hegel addresses these is- 
sues in Sections 81 to 83 of the Introduction to the Phenomenology: 


[T]hus the standard [of knowledge] as such (and Science likewise if it 
were the criterion) is accepted as the essence or as the in-itself. But 
here, where Science has just begun to come on the scene, neither Sci- 
ence nor anything else has yet justified itself as the essence or the in-it- 
self 


Consciousness simultaneously distinguishes itself from something, 
and at the same time relates itself to it... But we distinguish this being- 
for-another [i.e. the subjective idea we have of the world] from being- 
in-ttself . . . this being-in-itself is called truth.*! 


This problem, Hegel tells us, can be resolved because the distinc- 
tion between in-itself and for-us is something set up in conscious- 
ness—”the distinction made above falls within it.” Consciousness is 
not something overcome by this tension of for-us versus in-itself, so 
that knowledge of the real is ultimately impossible. Rather, con- 
sciousness is able of its own motion to overcome the tension between 
what appears and what is actually the case—because it is conscious- 
ness itself that sets the standard of what is taken at any time to be the 
case. 


In consciousness one thing exists for another, i.e. consciousness regu- 
larly contains the determinateness of the moment of knowledge; at the 
same time, this other is to consciousness not merely for it, but is also 
outside of this relationship, or exists in itself: the moment of truth. 
Thus in what consciousness affirms from within itself as being-in-itself 
or the True we have the standard which consciousness itself sets up by 
which to measure what it knows. 


The problem of a criterion for knowing the in-itself, which seems to 
loom so large, is something Hegel believes consciousness is able to 
deal with on its own. For the in-itself is always some supposedly true 


41 Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 52-3, §§ 81 and 82 
42 Thid., 53, § 84. 
43 Ibid. 
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perspective that consciousness adopts for one reason or another, and 
by checking this perspective against the content of the actual experi- 
ence of consciousness, we can ascertain whether or not a claim for 
truth is to be accepted.“ If our account of what we claim to be the in- 
itself fails to capture all that the examination shows to be present, 
whether in the phenomenological uptake of experience or in the theo- 
retical machinery that explains that experience, then we must move to 
a new standpoint which tries to account for what was left presup- 
posed or unaccounted for in the previous examination. Now we have 
a new claim for what the in-itself really is, and we examine this claim 
against a further set of conditions. We can stop only when the two co- 
incide. This is what Hegel means when in the above quote he says “in 
what consciousness affirms from within itself as being-in-itself or the 
True we have the standard which consciousness itself sets up by 
which to measure what it knows.” This is how Hegel wants us to read 
the Phenomenology. He is not backing away from Kant’s dichotomous 
problem of knowledge in-itself versus what is merely for-us, but rather 
he is resolving it. This is not a dilemma between consciousness and a 
world that exists radically beyond it, as in some transcendent realm of 
noumena; rather, it is an issue set up by consciousness in its relations 
to the world, and through reflecting on itself and these relations con- 
sciousness is able to resolve this dilemma. 

Hegel’s point is not that (as Rockmore claims) by turning to an in- 
ternal consideration of consciousness we renounce the quest for the 
in-itself of the world, but rather that we should come to see the in-it- 
self as a criterion we. employ, and that we are thereby enabled to 


“4T believe this is roughly the same point Flay makes with his distinction 
of two vectors of examination occurring throughout the Phenomenology 
(Flay, “Absolute Knowing and the Absolute Other,” 69-82). In this article Flay 
details in the Phenomenology a natural vector, tracking what occurs in the 
state of consciousness at a given stage of consideration, and a phenomeno- 
logical vector, tracking the state of consciousness itself (74 and following). It 
is this second, “absolute vector” that concerns the possibility for Hegel’s 
metaphysics, in that it involves a “coincidence of subject and object” (75). 
Flay, however, wants to stipulate the occurrence of this coincidence to a 
realm of “relating” (71), and the way this subject/object coincidence or union 
is seen plays center stage in his conversations with Houlgate. Either way, I 
take both gentlemen to be agreed with me in the belief that Hegel thought 
true knowledge involves a self-conscious cognitive apprehension of a meta- 
physically robust unity of our ideas of the world with what the world really is. 
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check its validity. The in-itself only appears radically beyond us. At 
the end of section 84 Hegel writes: 


But the essential point to bear in mind throughout the whole investiga- 
tion is that these two moments, ‘Notion’ and ‘object’ [that is, our idea of 
the thing and the thing in-itself], ‘being-for-another’ and ‘being-in-itself’ 
both fall within that knowledge which we are investigating. Conse- 
quently, we do not need to import criteria, or to make use of our own 
bright ideas or thoughts during the course of the inquiry; it is precisely 
when we leave these aside that we succeed in contemplating the matter 
_at hand as it is in and for itself. 


Hegel in the Introduction is giving his readers a preparatory talk, reas- 
suring them that the problems dealt with in the Phenomenology will 
finally be resolved. This will not entail a renunciation of knowledge 
of the world as it is in-itself, but rather an understanding of conscious- 
ness’s close relation to the world as it is in-itself. For in conscious- 
ness reconciling how it understands itself through understanding the 
world, and in thereby coming to understand itself fully, the gap be- 
tween what a thing is for-us and what it is in-itself is also reconciled. 
Consciousness must come to see the world, and itself, “in-and-for- 
itself.” We turn now to consider how the for-us/in-itself dichotomy is 
finally resolved by Hegel in this conception of knowledge in-and-for- 
itself. 


V 


One of the sometimes bothersome facts about Hegel’s philosophy 
is its tendency to reconceive philosophical conflicts by broadening 
the logical space of their placement to include a mediating influence 
of some new concept or category. In the case of the for-us/in-itself 
subject/object problem, Hegel invokes the curious notion of an aware- 
ness that is in-and-for-itself. This is principally a category of self- 
reflective conscious (human) thought, and it is via consciousness’s 
own ability to recognize itself in-and-for-itself that the problem of a 
knowledge that is always for-us but apparently never in-itself will be 
resolved—or perhaps, absolved. For the student this absolution usu- 
ally takes, however, at least the bulk of the Phenomenology, portions 
of the third part of the Encyclopedia, a slew of well-written secondary 





4 Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 53-4, § 84. 
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books and articles, and finally a tenacious will to achieve. Neverthe- 
less, we hope now to explain how the in-and-for-itself awareness of 
Absolute Knowing addresses the problems of a metaphysically realist 
account of the world-as-it-is versus how it merely appears for-us, in 
the attainment of our own self-knowledge. 

As Hegel famously says in the Preface, “In my view, which can be 
justified only by the exposition of the system itself, everything turns 
on grasping and expressing the True, not only as Substance, but 
equally as Subject.” The “subject” of the Phenomenology is not 
merely the world or our knowledge of it, as if “subject-matter” were 
all that was implied in this passage—the subject is also ourselves, as 
subjects of experience. Further, this subject is the Absolute, or will be 
seen that way if the reader grasps what is at stake in Absolute Know- 
ing. And the Absolute is to be seen as a subject, as a locus of self- 
conscious experience. Given how often this enigmatic passage has 
been puzzled over by Hegel’s readers, the current reader can be ex- 
pected to justifiably wonder how we are supposed to understand “the 
true” at once as substance, subject, ourselves, the world, and the Ab- 
solute. 

Hegel believes the problem of knowing things in-themselves as 
against knowing them for-us resides in the gulf of separation that ap- 
pears to lie between us as cognitive subjects and the world as the field 
of other things. The solution in Hegel’s mind arrives when what we 
consider as us and what we consider as the thing-in-itself are coexten- 
sive, with nothing left presupposed in the explanation of the experi- 
ence of this self-recognition. In this way knowledge of the object for- 
us just is knowledge of the object in-itself. This is Hegel's speculative 
rise to the Absolute. For Hegel the problem of knowing the world-as- 
it-is is at once the problem of knowing the Absolute, just as much the 
problem of knowing ourselves, and finally, of the Absolute knowing it- 
self—for “the self accomplishes the life of Absolute Spirit.”4” If in the 
final analysis there were a separation between the consciousness con- 
sidering the Absolute and the Absolute itself, the bogeyman of a thing- 
in-itself versus what was merely for-us would persist. Thus we must 
come to see the in-and-for-itself awareness of Absolute Knowing as 
our own self-knowledge. 





48 Tbid., 10, § 17. 
47 Thid., 484, § 796. 
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Absolute Knowing as self-knowledge plays a crucial role in re- 
solving the subject/object epistemological gap. It is through self- 
knowledge that the abyss of separation between the for-us perspec- 
tives and the in-itself of the object are closed. In being the object of 
one’s own subjective view, there is no radical gulf between ourselves 
and our object of consideration. By having self-knowledge, by having 
an experience of some affair concerned strictly with ourselves, that 
experience is itself the justification of the proposition expressing the 
content of that experience. When I have a sense about some separate 
object present in the world, I struggle in vain truly to understand the 
object from within my own subjectivity. But self-knowledge on He- 
gel’s view does not contain this insurmountable difficulty. When I 
have a sense that I am angry, that sense itself suffices as knowledge 
that I am in fact angry. My having a sense that Pluto has a moon, how- 
ever, requires far more epistemic baggage. In self-knowledge my 
mere experience is sufficient to establish the truth of the claim of the 
proposition expressing that experience. As the object of consider- 
ation is myself, I need not be concerned about the epistemological 
problem of otherness, of an in-itself hiding behind something merely 
for-me. In self-knowledge what is for-me is at the same time in-itself. 
In self-knowledge, the awareness of oneself in a particular state is the 
real being of that state.*® 

As epistemic investigators we are constantly plagued by the has- 
sle of knowing objects in-themselves when all our accounts are by 
definition for-us. To overcome this problem, Hegel wants to provide a 
perspective where the subject and the object are understood to- 
gether—in-and-for-itself. Furthermore, at the presence of Absolute 
Knowing our content must not contain any unsupported presupposi- 
tions. That is to say, Absolute Knowing must be able to account for its 
own presence in cognition, to account for the possibility that some 
subject should come to this perspective, by offering a conception of 
consciousness and the structures within the world that allow this self- 





*8 Hegel of course did not take up arms with the problems of self- 
identity in the way we do today (as for instance in Derek Parfit’s thorough 
discussion in Reasons and Persons), nor was he fettered by the Freudian 
specters of an id, ego, or unconscious thwarting our ability to be truly self- 
aware. The appeal of his position, however, as offering a means to close the 
subject/object gap through the consideration of self-knowledge, is hopefully 
apparent enough to illustrate its role in his thought without needing to sup- 
pose that such self-knowledge is unproblematic. 
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realization to occur. In doing so, consciousness reconciles itself to 
the existence of the world around it, as the setting wherein the deter- 
minate advance of its self-awareness has occurred. This is the process 
of cognitive development that emerges in the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, and its acquisition indicates in contour the further exposition 
of Hegel’s philosophy after this standpoint is reached. From the clos- 
ing section of the Introduction to the Phenomenology. 


The experience of itself which consciousness goes through can, in ac- 
cordance with its Notion, comprehend nothing less than the entire sys- 
tem of consciousness, or the entire realm of the truth of Spirit... In 
pressing forward to its true existence, consciousness will arrive at a 
point at which it gets rid of its semblance of being burdened with some- 
thing alien, with what is only for it, and some sort of ‘other’, at a point 
where appearance becomes identical with essence .. . when conscious- 
ness itself grasps this its own essence, it will signify the nature of abso- 
lute knowing itself.” 


And in the section of the Preface which follows the puzzling quote re- 
garding “the true” as substance and subject above, Hegel says “Fur- 
ther, the living Substance is being which is in truth Subject, or, what is 
the same, is in truth actual only in so far asit is the movement of posit- 
ing itself, or is the mediation of its self-othering with itself... It is the 
process of its own becoming, the circle that presupposes its end as its 
goal, having its end also as its beginning; and only by being worked 
out to its end, is it actual.” 

It is in the whirlwind account of Absolute Knowing at the end of 
the Phenomenology that Hegel’s view is consummated. It is here that 
consciousness “attains to a knowledge of itself not only as it is in it- 
self or as possessing an absolute content, nor only as it is for itself as a 
form devoid of content, or as the aspect of self-consciousness, but as 
it is both in essence and in actuality, or in and for itself.”*! This per- 
spective is attainable because consciousness is now aware of the im- 
portance of the whole world, nature, society, history, religion, every- 
thing, present as an other against and through which consciousness 
has developed and refined its own determinate state in the world. It 
knows itself by defining itself within these structures, and having re- 
fined this perspective to its conclusion or apex, it is now “the Notion 


49 Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 56-7, § 89. 
50 Ibid., 10, § 18. 
5l Thid., 483, § 794. 
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in its truth, viz. in unity with its externalization... ”52 This world of 
other things is now understood as the necessary adoption of determi- 
nate potentialities against which alone consciousness may come to 
know itself. In so recognizing this separation of itself from its objects 
as necessary for its own determinate being, at Absolute Knowing con- 
sciousness is finally “at a point at which it gets rid of its semblance of 
being burdened with something alien, with what is only for it, and 
some sort of ‘other’.”™ The world is now understood not merely for- 
us as something we subjectively try to grasp, set against an in-itself as 
something we hold objectively independent, but the world is now un- 
derstood as something composing our own nature in-and-for-our- 
selves. In the self’s understanding of its need to have determinate 
other things, objects, people, culture, art, religion, and philosophy, 
these other things cease to be something alien set against conscious- 
ness. Instead, they become components of the selfs own notional, 
categorical constitution. 


For this Notion is, as we see, the knowledge of the Self’s act within itself 
as all essentiality and all existence, the knowledge of this subject as 
substance ... This last shape of Spirit—the Spirit which at the same 
time gives its complete and true content the form of the Self. . . this is 
absolute knowing... 5 


Consciousness in Absolute Knowing is no longer burdened by the 
specter of an in-itself of the world that stands across a gulf, beyond 
and opposed to what we take to be for-us. In recognizing the determi- 
nate necessity of the relationships consciousness has with its world, 
consciousness in Absolute Knowing understands that the for-us per- 
spectives we adopted on the way through the Phenomenology, fol- 
lowed through to their individual failures to reach the in-itself of the 
world, have developmentally led to this final perspective where the 
“other” nature of the world is reconciled with our own self- 
constitution in the in-and-for-itself awareness of Absolute Knowing— 
the for-us perspectives of the world have become the in-itself of our 
own nature. “The T [need not] cling to itself... as if it were afraid of 
the externalization of itself: the power of Spirit lies rather in remain- 
ing the selfsame Spirit in its externalization . . . as that which is both 
in itself and for itself...” The objects and world-structures, social, 
physical, logical systems which have constantly been conceived and 





62 Ibid., 483, § 795. 
5 Ibid., 56-7, § 89. 
54 Ibid., 485, §§ 797 and 798. 
55 Thid., 490, § 804. 
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reconceived by consciousness, itself ever struggling to get beyond 
what merely seems to be for-us, are now accepted as “others” which 
consciousness needs to have set against itself in order to know itself 
in the determinate ways which make knowledge possible. In the self- 
knowledge that comes at Absolute Knowing, the whole realm of other 
things is now understood as part and parcel of the selfs own deep 
constitution. “In this knowing, then, Spirit has concluded the move- 
ment in which it has shaped itself, in so far as this shaping was bur- 
dened with the difference of consciousness [i.e. of the latter from its 
object], a difference now overcome.” 


VI 


It is through the perspective of Absolute Knowing, where the ma- 
terial and social conditions and the basic logical structure of the world 
are recognized (if only at first in outline) as contributing elements to 
the selfs constitution, that Hegel comes to conceive of the possibility 
for the further elucidation of this idea in his philosophies of logic, na- 
ture, and mind. The great teleological weight of Absolute Knowing is 
the motivation for Hegel’s subsequent philosophy, for his views on 
reason in the state, on the movements and underlying rationality of 
history, art, religion and philosophy. The rest of Hegel’s system can be 
understood as the teleological extension of Absolute Knowing to the 
basic structures of logic, the world, and human societies, understood 
in Absolute Knowing to be the necessary conditions of conscious- 
ness’s own constitution, and by recognizing only itself in this perspec- 
tive, consciousness is now able to examine these structures from an 
apodictic point of view. As the abyss of a for-us perspective set 
against a thing-in-itself is overcome in the ascension to our own in- 
and-for-itself awareness in Absolute Knowing, these structures are 
now able to be understood fully.®” 

Hegel thought this perspective arose because he had overcome 
the barriers to metaphysical realism put in place by the limits of Kant’s 
philosophy. Hegel agreed with Kant in believing the proper method of 





5 Ibid., 490, § 805. Bracketed remarks preserved from Miller’s transla- 
tion. 

5 Consider Hegel’s Introduction to the Greater Logic, for instance, 
where he makes clear his reliance in that work on Absolute Knowing’s ability 
to express “thought in so far as this is just as much the object in its own self, 
or the object in its own self in so far as it is equally pure thought.” Hegel, Sci- 
ence of Logic, 49. 
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metaphysical inquiry entailed elucidating the presuppositions of hu- 
man consciousness, but he did not take an unknowable thing-in-itself 
to be an absolute limit presupposed in human knowledge. Building 
especially off of Fichte and Schelling’s drives to proffer an Absolute 
resolution, Hegel provided an expansion of the critique on conscious- 
ness toward the idea that the processes of knowledge, while ongoing 
and historical, if undertaken self-reflectively could offer humanity a 
view of things that is finally true—in-and-for-itself, subject and sub- 
stance, in Absolute Knowing. 

Absolute knowing provides the foundation from which Hegel’s 
metaphysical realism proceeds. At the end of the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, consciousness has come to a position where its self-knowl- 
edge constitutes an understanding of the basic structures of the world 
in which it acts. Here consciousness truly knows itself in relation to 
its world; in cognizing the need consciousness has had to separate it- 
self from and subsequently reflect itself off of its objects of knowl- 
edge, consciousness comes to a position at which it is prepared to dis- 
course on the metaphysical structure of the world as a logical, 
natural, and social thing. In Absolute Knowing, consciousness recog- 
nizes itself apodictically in both sides of the process—as a subject and 
as a realm of objects. In doing so, consciousness “grasps this its own 
essence.”*8 “Spirit is this movement of the Self which empties itself of 
itself and sinks itself into its substance, and also, as Subject, has gone 
out of that substance into itself.” Spirit grasps both sides—the con- 
scious subject undergoing the revelation, and the whole world as a 
substance which gives rise to this subject’s self-awareness. 

Notice that this is a metaphysics that cannot be mind- 
independent. Our processes of knowing the world and ourselves are 
understood as the process whereby the Absolute comes to know it- 
self, and the conscious subject undergoing the rise in the Phenome- 
nology is him or herself now engaged in the final act of realizing it, ac- 
tually becoming the self-awareness of the Absolute; of not just 
knowing “the true” as substance and subject, but of actually becom- 
ing it. “[T]he living Substance is being which is in truth Subject, or, 
what is the same, is in truth actual only in so far as it is the movement 
of positing itself, or is the mediation of its self-othering with itself... 





5 Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 57, § 89. 
5 Tbid., 490, § 804. 
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it is the process of its own becoming... and only by being worked out 
to its end, is it actual.”® 

In this movement to Absolute Knowing the subject becomes 
identical with the final object s/he is considering. In this way, Hegel 
thought, the problem of for-us versus in-itself correspondingly van- 
ishes in the in-and-for-itself of our Absolute awareness. This is his 
metaphysical realism, his resolution of the perceived dilemma of 
Kant’s philosophy, as substance known also as subject. We under- 
stand what the world, logic, nature, history, and society are in-and-for- 
themselves—they are the expressions of the Absolute coming to know 
itself in the various manifestations of the world, through logic, nature, 
and society, finally realized in our own self-revelation. In this final ap- 
prehension the problem of a thing known in-itself versus how it ap- 
pears for-us is now absolved, for what the Absolute is in-itself is what 
we/it have become for-us, and in this awareness the broadest meta- 
physical contours of the world are now indicated.” 


VI 


This metaphysically realist reading of Hegel, while perhaps diffi- 
cult to swallow in the context of our own considerations of what 
bears philosophical relevance, is nonetheless a reading that accords 
with Hegel’s thought more suitably than an exclusively empirically re- 
alist interpretation. Historically, part of the trouble in trying to defend 
a metaphysical reading of Hegel has been the emphasis on the Abso- 
lute element in Hegel’s philosophy. Some thinkers have tried to mini- 
mize the Absolute in Hegel’s thought, and sometimes ignore altogether 
the sense in which the Absolute is a subject. Presumably the concern 
many philosophers have with the Absolute as a subject lies in the reli- 
gious connotations of this view of the Absolute. Rockmore’s empiri- 
cally realist reading is itself explicitly connected to a rejection of the 





6 Similarly, Mike ' Inwood sees Absolute Knowing not merely as the 
static investigation of the Absolute, but as its conceptual development, and at 
the same time our development as well. In this regard we play a crucial role 
in the self-knowledge of the Absolute, as “we are not distinct from the abso- 
lute.” Inwood, “G.W.F. Hegel: Phenomenology of Spirit,” 90. 

61 Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 10, § 18. 

& We have “accomplished the life of absolute Spirit” to return to a pas- 
sage quoted above. Ibid., 484, § 796. 
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religious component of Hegel’s Absolute. But such an approach in- 
variably comes at the expense of an adequate engagement with that 
aspect of Hegel’s thought. In fact, Rockmore in Hegel, Idealism, 
and Analytic Philosophy offers only an isolated discussion of the Ab- 
solute in Hegel’s philosophy—and then via a third party’s interpreta- 
tion. When discussing William James’s religious reading of Hegel's 
Absolute, Rockmore writes, “In asking whether the absolute exists, 
James construes it in the religious terms of Royce, rather than in the 
secular terms of Hegel’s concern with the idea of the whole, as in the 
claim that the truth is the epistemological whole.” We have just seen 
how truth for Hegel needs to be understood as both substance and 
subject: to construe the Absolute as truth strictly in terms of an “epis- 
temological whole” (and this left unanalyzed) cannot in good measure 
be taken as the final word on the matter. Whatever our interests to- 
day, we must be careful to be mindful of the interests of the ideas in- 
tended by others. The fact that this passage is the only discussion 
Rockmore offers in Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy of He- 
gel’s Absolute should flash a warning against the thought that Rock- 
more’s reading is fully representative of Hegel’s own concerns on this 
subject.© 

Rockmore mentions at the opening of his book that “contempo- 
rary scholars say little about the absolute,” though perhaps he feels 


The religious dimension of Hegel’s thought, while certainly a thorny 
subject in our secularly puritanical times, is very often ignored by contempo- 
rary commentators, despite the important role it plays for Hegel. Absolute 
Knowing for instance occurs in the Phenomenology as a reflection on Re- 
vealed Religion (specifically Christianity), which Hegel says contains the 
content of Absolute Spirit, but whose conceptuality is only implicitly con- 
tained in the form of a picture-thinking, and is in need of being made concep- 
tually explicit (ibid., 479, § 788). In a recent work, James Kreines spells out a 
“nontraditional” metaphysical reading of Hegel, whereon Hegel’s project is 
construed as an attempt to move beyond the Kantian limits placed on meta- 
physics without resuscitating a Spinozistic theism. James Kreines, “Hegel’s 
Metaphysics: Changing the Debate,” Philosophy Compass 1 (September, 
2006): 466-80. Suffice it to say, whether we take Hegel as conveying the idea 
that Absolute Knowing is literally an apotheosis, or should we account for 
his terminology in some more dismissive way, the conceptual relations be- 
hind this absolute self-awareness are our current concern. So long as we are 
clear on how the epistemological dimension of self-knowledge in Absolute 
Knowing offers a means to overcome the thing-in-itself/thing-for-us dilemma, 
and recognize Absolute Knowing’s perspective as grounding the metaphysi- 
cal structures of Hegel’s philosophies on logic, nature, and society, we can 
happily leave a more nuanced discussion of his religious psychology to an- 
other time. 

% Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, 73. 
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this is because “his [Hegel’s] understanding of “absolute” . . . remains 
controversial.” Despite its difficulty, or the controversiality of our 
discussions of it, we cannot do justice to Hegel’s philosophy unless we 
go head to head with his notion of the Absolute, especially conceived 
as a subject, and especially as it is revealed in the self-knowledge of 
Absolute Knowing. 

Rockmore in fact places limits on humanity’s knowledge in just 
the way Hegel was concerned to avoid. Rockmore sees the struggle 
for knowledge as one that ultimately outdoes humanity, so that we 
must accept knowledge of the world as it merely appears to us, with 
no claim as to the way things really are. “The problem [of giving an ac- 
count of the subjectivity inherent in human knowing] is what kind of 
claim for knowledge is practically possible in taking finite human ca- 
pacities into account.”®’ But Hegel does not conceive of the problem 
of subjective knowledge, knowledge had by a subject struggling to 
know things objectively, as something ultimately bound in by “finite 
human capacities.” In the first volume of the Lectures on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion Hegel writes: 

In thinking, I raise myself above all that is finite to the absolute and am 

infinite consciousness, while at the same time I am finite self- 

consciousness, indeed to the full extent of my empirical condition. Both 


sides, as well as their relation, exist for me [in] the essential unity of my 
infinite knowing and my finitude.® 





65 Additionally, there is only one discussion of Absolute Knowing in He- 
gel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy. On page 188 Rockmore writes, “He- 
gel distinguishes a series of levels of reason, culminating in an account of so- 
called absolute knowing . . . a thoroughly philosophical conception that is the 
result of thinking through the process of knowledge, as distinguished from 
any particular cognitive constatation.” While Rockmore has addressed his 
views on the subject in an earlier work, On Hegel’s Epistemology and Con- 
temporary Philosophy, his focus remains strictly concerned with Hegel's his- 
toricism. See Tom Rockmore, On Hegel’s Epistemology and Contemporary 
Philosophy (Atlantic Highlands, N.J.: Humanities Press, 1996), 65-8, and my 
discussion of this passage below. 

6 Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, 18. See also 
The Owl of Minerva 30, no. 1 (Fall 1998) for a series of articles addressing the 
status of Absolute Knowing in Hegel’s thought, some of which have been 
quoted in this paper. 

67 Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philosophy, 182. 

68 Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion, Vol. I, trans. Robert F. Brown, Peter C. Hodgson, and J.M. Stewart, with 
the assistance of J.P. Fitzer and Henry S Harris, ed. Peter C. Hodgson (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1995), 212. Italics and bracketed comment 
preserved from that edition. 
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What this means is that Hegel is neither in denial of human finitude 
nor in cognitive subjugation to it. On the one side, we are of course fi- 
nite subjective human beings, limited by our knowing in all sorts of 
ways. On the other, because we cognize the necessity of our limited 
self/other subjective state, and cognize it determinately in the way 
various logical, natural, and social structures condition us, we recog- 
nize the necessity of these structures for the very possibility of our 
knowledge of both ourselves and the world. Followed through to the 
in-and-for-itself absolution Hegel offers, this realization leads to a 
consummation of our own infinitude in the self-awareness of Abso- 
Jute Knowing, as an understanding of what the broad categories of 
logic, nature, and society metaphysically constitute. While we are in- 
deed finite cognitive subjects, our recognition of the necessity of this 
finitude in order to be conscious at all allows us to rise to the infinite 
apprehension of the overarching conception offered in Absolute 
Knowing. 

This is Hegel’s metaphysical realism; this is his story of how we 
know the in-itself, not abandoned after Kant, but striven for. For He- 
gel, the answer is not something we ultimately cannot know in-itself: 
it is something we become in-and-for-itself. The point at which con- 
sciousness is freed of the burden of something “other” is the point at 
which the “real world in-itself” (the essence) is the same as the world 
“for-us” (the appearance). This occurs when we accomplish the Ab- 
solute’s own self-recognition from within, when “consciousness itself 
grasps this its own essence.””° Hegel does not renounce Kant’s in- 
itself. Rather, he reconceives the problem of in-itself knowledge had 
by a knowledge-constructing consciousness. He proffers this recon- 
ception via a category of knowing, “Absolute Knowing,” and a cate- 
gory of being, “in-and-for-itself? where consciousness and world, sub- 


® Alan White investigates Hegel’s views on human finitude toward the 
end of his work Absolute Knowledge and seems to come to a similar conclu- 
sion, saying, “According to Hegel, it is in comprehensively thinking its own 
functional determinations—the pure concepts or categories—that any spirit, 
regardless of any sort of corporeal finitude, achieves absoluteness and 
thereby wisdom. In thinking those concepts and categories, we know the 
same truth that the infinite intellect would know—even if we cannot make as 
many correct judgments—and we know that our merely human limitations 
are nothing more than contingent aspects of what is . . .” Alan White, Abso- 
lute Knowledge: Hegel and the Problem of Metaphysics (Athens: Ohio Uni- 
versity Press, 1983), 148. 

n Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 57, § 89. 
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ject and object, for-us and in-itself, are understood as the same. By 
continually checking our claims of what the in-itself of the world is 
against what we experience in consciousness, we are equipped with a 
means to check the validity of our standard of knowledge. In the final 
apprehension of a self-knowledge that fully understands itself with re- 
spect to the world-structures that have conditioned it, Absolute Know- 
ing offers the metaphysical realism that the Phenomenology of 
Spirits Introduction had promised. 

Hegel’s insistence in Sections 84 and 85 of the Introduction to the 
Phenomenology that the problem of appearances and _ things-in- 
themselves is to be resolved within consciousness does not indicate 
that Hegel is abandoning the in-itself for what is merely for-us, aban- 
doning a strict mind-independent metaphysical realism for a wholly 
historical empirical realism. Pace Rockmore, such a reading actually 
spins Hegel’s philosophical intentions around. Because of the way He- 
gel conceives the prospect for metaphysical realism, this passage 
should be seen as an indication that in the final analysis, what is taken 
as in-itself is to be understood as numerically identical with what is 
for-us—and that this in-and-for-itself unity will resolve the problem of 
how a subject knows its objects. It is not just that our conception of 
the Absolute accurately captures what it is, but that our conception of 
the Absolute in Absolute Knowing ts the Absolute’s real self-aware- 
ness. This is the completion of the Phenomenology of Spirit, as the 
truth, subject and substance, of the Absolute in a metaphysically ro- 
bust sense. 


Vill 


One may ask then in what sense the world is real for Hegel, and 
how this realism squares with Hegel’s historicism. Part of the effort of 
Rockmore’s book goes toward dispelling some of the common myths 
concerning idealism—specifically the myth that idealists reject a real 
world. Seen in this light, Rockmore’s argument for empirical realism 
is an attempt to salvage for Hegel a realist position with respect to the 
world, despite Hegel having no position on what the mind- 
independent world is. As I have argued, while Hegel is not concerned 
with mind-independent realism, Rockmore’s union of mind-indepen- 
dent knowledge with knowledge of the world in-itself and of the “real 
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as it is” attributes a position to Hegel that is not his own. In the light 
of Rockmore’s concern about the common misconceptions of ideal- 
ism, what sort of a “real world” does this alternative reading of Hegel 
offer? How does it square with Hegel’s historicism? 

Absolute Knowing is both the culmination in an individual sub- 
jective consciousness of the final perspective on what the world really 
is, and the final coming-to-be of the Absolute, of the world as a real 
other thing, to finite self-consciousness. But this becoming, for Hegel, 
does not vitiate the sense in which the world really is something 
other to consciousness, something consciousness implicitly and ex- 
plicitly is not. Hegel’s Absolute Spirit must have the genuine contrast 
of self-same consciousness and world-of-other-things. It is in this dis- 
tinction, through the burden of relating itself to an alien, other nature, 
that consciousness is able to be self-conscious, come to know itself, 
and also to know its world. The preservation in Absolute Knowing of 
a real other world is indicated in the close of the Phenomenology, 
where “self-knowing Spirit knows not only itself but also .. . its 
limit.”"! That is, consciousness knows that despite its awareness in 
Absolute Knowing, there is still a real world of other things set apart 
from it. In knowing its limit, consciousness is aware of “the external- 
ization in which Spirit displays the process of its becoming Spirit in 
the form of free contingent happening.””* This world of free contin- 
gent happening is the world of spatio-temporal existence, within 
which Spirit’s own becoming was made possible. 

This last becoming of Spirit, Nature, is its living immediate Becoming; 

Nature, the externalized Spirit, is in its existence nothing but this eter- 


nal externalization of its continuing existence and the movement 
which reinstates the Subject.” 


The Phenomenology closes with this account of the real world, Na- 
ture, as a genuine other being, but now understood in its dynamic and 
essential relationship to consciousness, as the field from which self- 
consciousness comes to be, structured by the metaphysical condi- 
tions that have allowed consciousness to know itself in Absolute 
Knowing. 





7 Ibid., 492, § 807. 
72 Ibid. 
3 Thid. 
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Coming to self-awareness requires distinguishing oneself from 
and relating oneself to what one is not. Yet the perspective of Abso- 
lute Knowing is for consciousness a true (cognitive) union of itself 
and this real other world—it finally understands itself fully in relation 
to it, through the Absolute as both sides of the operation (conscious- 
ness and world). How does this knowledge hang together? Through 
the fact that some self-conscious entity has completed the journey and 
in becoming the Absolute’s self-realization has accomplished this pro- 
cess of knowing. But also this knowledge hangs together through the 
world, that is, through the determinate logical, through the determi- 
nate natural, and of course, through the determinate social “other 
things,” all of which consciousness relates itself to. Out of the inter- 
play of these two categories, consciousness and world, and of the con- 
ceptual and material developments that occur on both sides, Absolute 
Knowing arises in consciousness as a union between them. Both sides 
are necessary for Hegel, and both sides are real. 

In turning to the Differenzschrift, Hegel’s first published book, 
we find an illuminating look into the way Hegel, around the time of the 
Phenomenology, conceived the balance between human conscious- 
ness, the objective world, and what would become Absolute Knowing, 
in his discussion of transcendental intuition. Transcendental intuition 
as used here is a concept that grew to prominence in the thought of 
Fichte, Schelling and'the early Hegel, coming out of Kant’s discussion 
of the possibility of intellectual intuition. For Kant, intellectual intu- 
ition is a hypothetical cognitive capacity that if in fact present in hu- 
man beings would allow them to know things-in-themselves directly. 
Of course, in Kant’s philosophy, while intellectual intuition could exist 
in principle, it was not in fact a capacity human beings had.“ This 
view goes hand in hand with Kant’s distinction between appearances 
we could know, and the things-in-themselves we could not know. In- 
tellectual intuition plays the role of a sort of logically adduced possi- 
bility that was quietly permitted but unfalteringly denied by Kant’s 





“ From Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Paul Guyer and 
Allen W. Wood (New York: Cambridge University Press, 2000), B308, p. 361: 
“If... we wanted to apply the categories to objects that are not considered as 
appearances, then we would have to ground them on an intuition other than 
the sensible one, and then the object would be a noumenon in a positive 
sense. Now since such an intuition, namely intellectual intuition, lies abso- 
lutely outside our faculty of cognition, the use of the categories can by no 
means reach beyond the boundaries of the objects of experience...” 
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philosophy. Fichte and Schelling both invoke intellectual or transcen- 
dental intuition in their own attempts to move beyond Kant, and in the 
Introduction to the Difference Between Fichte’s and Schelling’s Sys- 
tem of Philosophy (published six years before the Phenomenology) 
Hegel writes: 


In the transcendental intuition all opposition is suspended, all distinc- 
tion between the universe as constructed by and for the intelligence, 
and the universe as an organization intuited as objective and appearing 
independent, is nullified. Speculation produces the consciousness of 
this identity, and because ideality and reality are one in it, it is intu- 
ition.” 


We can glean from these early discussions of intellectual or transcen- 
dental intuition how Hegel's views on the world as objective and the 
world “as constructed by and for the intelligence” are balanced.” But 
by the time he writes the Phenomenology, Hegel has sufficiently dis- 
tanced himself from the views of both Fichte and Schelling to make 
no more than one reference to the concept, in a portion of the Preface 
where he obliquely criticizes Schelling’s philosophy.” Hegel thought, 
strange as it may seem to some of us, that there was an intuition, a 
certain experience, wherein the distinction between the world as 
something constructed by consciousness versus something intuited 


% Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, The Difference Between Fichte’s and 
Schelling’s System of Philosophy, trans. Henry S. Harris and Walter Cerf 
(New York: State University of New York, 1977), 111. 

%8 Contrast this with the way Rockmore understands the relationship be- 
tween the world as objective and the world as constructed by conscious- 
ness—see for instance Rockmore, Hegel, Idealism, and Analytic Philoso- 
phy, 10. Rockmore understands metaphysical realism and epistemological 
constructivism as mutually exclusive positions—to be a constructivist is to 
preclude being a metaphysical realist. This is not however Hegel’s position, 
for he believes while consciousness does construct the standpoint of Abso- 
lute Knowing through the processes of historical endeavor, this is yet a meta- 
physically realist standpoint, for its construction is the coming to be of a self- 
awareness finally equipped to understand itself and its world apodictically. 

“Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, 10, § 17. See also Findlay’s commen- 
tary to the text of that section for its reference to Schelling, page 497. By the 
time Hegel is on the path of the Phenomenology, he has turned away from 
the idea that an intuition is the proper explanation of philosophical truth. He 
came to think the reality of the experience is not merely the having of it (as 
in a Kantian intuition). Philosophical truth was only knowledge as such if it 
was a cognition of the answer, a conceptual process logically unfolding, not 
simply an intuition of unity like “a night in which all cows are black.” In He- 
gel’s mind, philosophy needs to teach us how the conceptual cows of reality 
are distributed in the world. 
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as objective and independent, was in some sense felt to be nullified. 
In this intuition, “ideality and reality are one.” Troubling as it may 
seem, Hegel would have wanted us to read his idealism as offering a 
conception of both consciousness and the objective world as real 
things. 


IX 


Hegel’s metaphysics is concerned with the broadest contours of 
the relationship between the self, society, nature, and logic. His phi- 
losophy moves from the perspective grounded in the self-awareness 
achieved at the end of the Phenomenology of Spirit, the final self- 
realization of Absolute Spirit in-and-for-itself, to an exposition of the 
metaphysical structures that must implicitly be in place for such a per- 
spective to have arisen. With the Phenomenology as a foundation, the 
subsequent tripartite discussion of logic, nature, and Spirit or Mind 
(society) flesh out and make explicit the limning structures of exist- 
ence within which this self-realization is possible. The subsequent He- 
gelian philosophy answers the question, “what must the logical, natu- 
ral, and social worlds be like for this gelf-realization to have 
occurred?”’8 The close of the Science of Logic, for instance, is sup- 
posed to show how a purely logical analysis leads in the Absolute Idea 
to a “free release” of itself into the externality of space and time”: that 
is, into nature, a move we saw indicated at the end of the Phenomenol- 
ogy as well. We are supposed to take the notion of logic as somehow, 
strictly on its own terms, leading to the idea of nature, thus beginning 
the next stage of Hegel’s “circle of circles.” This eventually leads to 
the emergence of new manifestations of the Idea through society aris- 
ing from nature, a transition that in our Darwinian times is perhaps 





78 The Science of Logic makes clear Hegel's belief that the Phenomenol- 
ogy offers a grounding framework from which the Logic is not only possible, 
but after Absolute Knowing enables Hegel to deduce the logical categories 
apodictically. “[A] definition of science—or more precisely of logic—has its 
proof solely in the already mentioned necessity of its emergence in con- 
sciousness [that is, has its proof in the Phenomenology} . . . The Notion of 
pure science and its deduction is therefore presupposed in the present work 
in so far as the Phenomenology of Spirit is nothing other than the deduction 
of it” (Hegel, Science of Logic, 49). 

O Tbid., 843. 
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easier to stomach than a suggestion that the idea of nature emerges 
from a strict consideration of logic. After development through the 
institutions of society, emergent self-consciousness is able to effect 
the completion of the Absolute Idea’s self-realization by anyone who 
has understood the main thrust of the Phenomenology, whereafter 
Hegel’s philosophy can be understood on its own terms. This view is 
audacious, but nonetheless it is the view his work leaves us with. 

Hegel’s philosophy does not, however, place any finality on the 
particular determinations we take the world to have in future ages 
and cultures. On whether Hegel was interested in investigators find- 
ing phlogiston, thinking the atom was the smallest corpuscle of exist- 
ence, or developing non-Euclidean geometries, we can make two ob- 
vious remarks. In the first place, Hegel would hold that in each such 
instance, any redefinition of existence would always have ramifica- 
tions on the self-awareness and states of being open to the humans 
living under these new definitions, and that these ramifications run 
through the whole fabric of natural and social life intertwined, ac- 
cording to a sort of reason (consider the impact of Darwinism, 
broadly conceived, on our understanding of ourselves as natural and 
social creatures). Hegel is a historicist through-and-through for the 
second-level determinations we take the world to have. However, one 
would also expect him to view these shifting perspectives as contin- 
gent permutations of a basic first level categorical idea or logical es- 
tablishment that had been set forth in his Absolute Idea (and in his 
philosophy generally), as the basic metaphysical structure of the 
world in relation to (that is, constitutive of) self-consciousness. AS 
such, the historically changing determinate perspectives human be- 
ings went through would still obtain within this overarching concep- 
tion understood in-and-for-itself.®° Hegels metaphysical realism per- 
tains only to the latter way of looking at the world, for he was not 
metaphysically realist about the shifting conceptions of its particular 
determinations. He was here emphatically historicist, as Rockmore 
rightly argues. | 

Interestingly, in an earlier work Rockmore motions in the direc- 
tion of such a distinction between an absolutist framework and histor- 
icist elements capable of variously filling the framework in.8! But 
here as well Rockmore shies away from an acceptance of the meta- 
physically realist position, emphasizing “a view of spirit, or reason rel- 
ative to time and place, [which] leads to a view of knowledge as nec- 
essarily relative.” On this reading of Hegel, “the truth of absolute 
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idealism . . . is that knowledge is never absolute and always relative to 
time and place.” We can make sense of this in a picture of Hegel’s 
thought only if we understand “truth” to be exclusively concerned 
with the historical flow, but then this becomes a trivial notion of truth 
and disregards Hegel’s overall concern.™ If this is all we make of truth 
in Hegel, we’re missing the structural framework, the element which 
was supposed absolute. By the constant rekindling of this self- 
awareness, self-consciousness in successive: generations may con- 
tinue to advance self-reflectively within the framework, exploring and 
restructuring different facets, and in so doing restructuring itself. But 
whenever the subject/object dichotomy arises, whenever we question 
the world’s other existence to the extent we yearn for that true re- 
union and awareness of its constitution, this avenue of self-discovery 
will be open for humanity. With the resolution of this strict bifurca- 
tion comes a particular hermeneutic for the subsequent investigation 
of the world, now understood or known absolutely, in the logical, nat- 
ural, and social connections that must be present for our self-knowing 
to come about. 

It is for Hegel as if a template is set, an Absolute Perspective that 
effects the self-awareness of some emergent stage of humanity’s 


% The primary text sources for the resolution of this issue are varied and 
capable of widespread interpretations, but something like a distinction be- 
tween first- and second-level truth conditions seems in order, with a meta- 
physical framework established through historical endeavor but true ahistor- 
ically. From the Differenzschrift, “But if the Absolute, like Reason which is 
its appearance, is eternally one and the same—as indeed it is—then every 
Reason that is directed toward itself and comes to recognize itself, produces 
a true philosophy and solves for itself the problem which, like its solution, is 
at all times the same. In philosophy, Reason comes to know itself and deals 
only with itself so that its whole work and activity are grounded in itself, and 
with respect to the inner essence of philosophy there are neither predeces- 
sors nor successors” (The Difference Between Fichte and Schelling’s Sys- 
tems of Philosophy, 87). At any rate, it would be very difficult to swallow the 
claims Hegel makes elsewhere for the philosophical relevance of his system, 
for instance in the Prefaces to the Phenomenology of Spirit and the Science 
of Logic, if we accept his view of truth as historically relative full stop. 

81 Rockmore, On Hegel’s Epistemology and Contemporary Philosophy, 
65-8. 

& Tbid., 66. 

83 Ibid., 68. 

% Rather than focusing strictly on Hegel’s historicism, this paper has 
hoped to show there may be value found in considering his philosophy from a 
tiered approach to cognitive claims, investigating Hegel’s notion of an abso- 
lute categorical framework distinct from his place for historical content, and 
that further, such a distinction better represents Hegel’s intentions. 
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development; a completion of sorts but also a new birth. While 
Nietzsche unrepentantly cried the death of God and our failure yet to 
see it, we might rue (were it not so common a mistake) that Nietzsche 
overlooked how Hegel had already declared God’s death and spiritual 
rebirth through our own self-knowing. Hegel’s claim is not that phi- 
losophy or history, science or discovery, is over. Rather, his was the 
claim that no matter what came afterward, it would all be of a caliber 
that was profoundly relevant to humanity’s further development, and 
that this was in some sense tied to the ongoing expression, the true 
self-revelation, of Absolute Spirit in humanity. One of the tellingly 
prescient observations that Hegel’s view offers is a premonition of the 
impact thinkers such as Nietzsche, Darwin, or Marx would have on 
subsequent generations. In this sense, everything after Hegel is col- 
ored a little differently, or at least can be, if the philosophically 
minded are patient enough to make the transitions and see what He- 
gel was offering.*® 

That being said, one would not want to make the mistake of 
thinking that an investigation of Hegelian thought with respect to con- 
temporary philosophy, even one sympathetic to his ideas, does not 
still need to revise and rethink his view of what is relevant as truth. 


% From the Preface to the Phenomenology: 

“Spirit is indeed never at rest but always engaged in moving forward. 
But just as the first breath drawn by a child after its long, quiet nourishment 
breaks the gradualness of merely quantitative growth—there is a qualitative 
leap, and the child is born—so likewise the Spirit in its formation matures 
slowly and quietly into its new shape, dissolving bit by bit the structure of its 
previous world, whose tottering state is only hinted at by isolated symptoms 
. .. The gradual crumbling that left unaltered the face of the whole is cut 
short by a sunburst which, in one flash, illuminates the features of a new 
world. [...] 

“But this new world is no more a complete actuality than is a new-born 
child .. . Science, the crown of the world of Spirit, is not complete in its be- 
ginnings. The onset of the new spirit is the product of a widespread upheaval 
in various forms of culture, the prize at the end of a complicated, tortuous 
path and of just as variegated and strenuous an effort... But the actuality of 
this simple whole consists in those various shapes and forms which have be- 
come its moments, and which will now develop and take shape afresh, this 
time in their new element, in their newly acquired meaning.” Hegel, Phenom- 
enology of Spirit, 6-7, §§ 11-12. 

8 It follows from this interpretation that any serious engagement with 
Hegel on these issues requires examining his conditions for and consequent 
on absolute self-knowing. If the link between thought and being is estab- 
lished through the abyss crossed in self-knowledge, then the conditions 
through which Hegel felt this process developed need to be examined in 
terms of their necessity and sufficiency, as do the hermeneutical/metaphysi- 
cal consequences derived from them. 
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This task has been valiantly taken up by Rockmore, and his efforts in- 
dicate some of the ways Hegel can be rethought for the purposes that 
motivate us in contemporary philosophical discourse. At the same 
time, any reworking of the Hegelian position must be careful to do jus- 
tice to the intentions of the man himself. Hopefully this paper has 
gone some way toward balancing the historicist dimension of Hegel’s 
thought brought out in Hegel, Idealism and Analytic Philosophy with 
the metaphysically realist dimension present as well. Indeed, we may 
still have something to learn from the absolutist side of Hegel’s philos- 
ophy.®” 

One desideratum this reading leaves us with is the prospect of 
fleshing out the way this metaphysically realist position might aid in 
the analytic quest for truth. Further work could be done on this two- 
tiered approach to knowledge, both as it is present within German ide- 
alist philosophy and as a prospect for our own time. Important ques- 
tions need to be addressed, some of which have only been touched on 
in this paper. What sort of emphasis should we give the role of self- 
knowledge, an important element not only in Hegel’s but in Kant’s phi- 
losophy as well?® How do we reconcile the purportedly timeless ele- 
ment of Hegel’s framework with the historicist components of its 


87 Others have indicated something similar to the distinction drawn here 
between an absolute framework and a historical content found in Hegel's phi- 
losophy. See Alan White’s categorial/factical distinction (Absolute Knowl- 
edge, 159), Beiser’s conception of Hegel’s social philosophy as offering both a 
“Spirit for the age” and an eternal truth in freedom (Frederick C. Beiser, “He- 
gel’s Historicism,” in The Cambridge Companion to Hegel, 270-8300, here 
282); and Rob Devos’s discussion of thought, freedom, and contingency in 
Rob Devos, “How Absolute is Hegel’s Absolute Knowing?” The Owl of Min- 
erva 30, no.1 (Fall 1998): 35—50. 

88 Brandom argues that the social processes required for mutual self-rec- 
ognition involve the application of normative standards, and that the norma- 
tive dimensions of social self-identity provide a model for understanding 
how the structure and unity of concepts is socially achieved; see Robert B. 
Brandom, “Some Pragmatist Themes in Hegel’s Idealism: Negotiation and Ad- 
ministration in Hegel’s Account of the Structure and Content of Conceptual 
Norms,” European Journal of Philosophy 7, no. 2 (August 1999): 164-89. He- 
gel in the Logic says, “The object therefore has its objectivity in the Notion 
and this is the unity of self-consciousness .. . consequently its [an objects] 
objectivity, or the Notion, is itself none other than the nature of self-con- 
sciousness... Thus we are justified by a cardinal principle of the Kantian phi- 
losophy in referring to the nature of the J in order to learn what the Notion is” 
(Hegel, Science of Logic, 685; italics preserved from Miller’s translation). A 
contemporary investigation of the relationship between the structures of self- 
consciousness and the structures of the world carries the benefit of preserv- 
ing that dictum that has historically so often motivated philosophers, the Del- 
phic injunction to Know Thyself. 
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content, and also with the need for historical development to work at 
laying bare the framework itself? (Consider the passage from the 
Differenzschrifi regarding the “inner essence” of philosophy that is 
“at all times the same.”) How do we approach the conditions that 
would justify a categorical framework as necessary, ahistorical? If 
this procedure proves fruitful (and there are a number of philoso- 
phers who seem to be working on variations of it), analytic philoso- 
phy may have much to gain from a metaphysically realist reading of 
Hegel as offering an ahistorical categorical framework of knowledge, 
within which particular epistemic disciplines are subject to shifting 
historical revision, but whose framework remains fixed absolutely. It 
is at least a possibility for further philosophical research, and indi- 
cates a way in which Hegel might offer more direct relevance to con- 
temporary interests in the discipline.® 

Whatever we might take Hegel’s claims on the Absolute or Abso- 
lute Knowing to mean, and however difficult it may be to square those 
claims with our own intuitions about the scope and limits of philo- 


® In a recent paper, Brandom approaches the Hegelian program by 
drawing its link to Kant through an analysis of semantic arguments implicit 
in both men’s philosophies. As an alternative to epistemological consider- 
ations, Brandom conceives the Kantian project as striking to a foundational 
level of semantics, from which epistemological questions can be seen as de- 
rivative. See Robert B. Brandom, “Kantian Lessons about Mind, Meaning, 
and Rationality,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 44, Supplement (2005): 49- 
71. In this way, the semantic approach as fundamental allows Kant (through 
the transcendental categories) and Hegel (through the social development of 
cognitive categories) to proffer an approach toward philosophical problems 
that radically undercuts the epistemological skeptic’s ability even to frame 
his or her questions sensibly. This procedure resembles that used in Barry 
Stroud’s seminal paper, “Transcendental Arguments,” in which he reexam- 
ines the viability of the Kantian program by forgoing transcendental idealism 
in favor of grounding Kant’s endeavor through a class of “privileged proposi- 
tions,” whose necessary acceptance is a precondition for asking any sensible 
question whatsoever; see Barry Stroud, “Transcendental Arguments,” Jour- 
nal of Philosophy 65 (1968): 241-56. In like manner to Brandom’s semantic 
approach, the force of such privileged propositions undercuts the skeptic’s 
ability to seriously question whatever class of beliefs these propositions rep- 
resent. There may therefore be a range of productive contemporary philo- 
sophical research to be gleaned from the consideration of a categorical 
framework, perhaps in semantic terms, that allows us to stipulate certain 
conditions ahistorically fixed, yet within which there is room for historically 
conditioned shifting structures of belief. I am personally of the mind that a 
“transcendental semantics” is one of the more fruitful ways Hegel and Kant 
can be drawn into contemporary analytic philosophy. 
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sophical inquiry, or of what is the case, we must in considering Hegel 
do justice to him by earnestly grappling with the difficulties his view 
involves. To ignore them or discount them out of hand, we perhaps 
too foolishly throw ourselves into the maelstrom that sweeps away 
those who fail to earnestly come to terms with and suitably appropri- 
ate the intellectual achievements of our common ancestry, to reflect 
on these achievements and their consequences, and to chart our fur- 
ther course with fuller awareness.™ 


College Station, Texas 
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ALESINA, Alberto and GIAVAZZI, Francesco. The Future of Europe: Reform 
or Decline. Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 2006. x + 186 pp. Cloth, 
$24.95—This is primarily an economic treatise, but lurking beneath the 
economic are unmistakable philosophical and cultural factors. The de- 
cline addressed is the relative economic decline of Europe compared 
with the economies of China and the United States. Europe is rich and 
will not become poor in the near future, but the authors, Alesina and Gi- 
avazzi, predict an economic decline relative to other countries, a decline 
they take to be the consequence of flawed social and economic policies. 
They ask a blunt question: should Europeans care? “Should a middle 
class Frenchman be bothered if a middle class tourist from Korea in 
Paris will soon be able to afford items out of reach for the French them- 
selves?” 

The jointly authored volume addresses what its authors call a “culture 
of stagnation,” wherein job stability and security are valued above all. 
In their view, Europe of the 1960s looked like a model to be imitated. 
With its rapid growth and cohesive societies, Europeans were among 
the most successful people in the world. But economic success carried 
a downside, inordinate demands placed on weak governments. We are 
reminded that the late 1960s was a period of political turmoil: “From 
universities to factories, Europeans demanded less work with equal pay, 
labor regulations against firings, free education and free health care for 
every one, and generous pensions to be enjoyed earlier in life. In the 
end, governments delivered what the people asked.” The result: protec- 
tionism and regulation in every sector. 

Chapter headings suggest the scope of the volume: “Europe and the 
United States; Two Different Social Models,” “Handling a Multiethnic 
Society,” “Americans at Work: Europeans on Holiday,” “Job Security, 
Job Regulation, and 14 Million Unemployed,” “Technology, Research 
and Universities,” and “The Judicial System and the Cost of Doing Busi- 
ness.” 

Immigration is recognized as a major problem. The tiny strait of 
Gibralter that could easily be bridged separates Europe from 210 million 
North Africans whose average per capita income is approximately eight 


*Books received are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination ina 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers. 
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percent of that of their neighbors in Europe. The magnetic appeal is ob- 
vious as many risk their lives to make the crossing from North Africa 
and beyond to seek a better life in Europe. Many who seek to immigrate 
come not only from Africa but from the Middle East, and most are Mus- 
lims who share a way of life that is increasingly difficult to integrate 
within Western culture. Alesina and Giavazzi do not deny the need for 
immigration, given a European birth rate below replacement levels, but 
they advocate selective immigration in the interest of social cohesion. 

The authors are particularly severe when they compare working 
hours put in by Europeans with those of their American counterparts. 
They also see a wide gap when it comes to technology research and give 
the United States the edge in high tech firms, including aircraft, pharma- 
ceuticals, computers, TCL equipment, and medical and optical instru- 
ments. They speak to the brain drain as Europe exports many of its 
brightest students to the United States and colorfully point out that “the 
brightest students from India and from Central Europe fly over Paris on 
their way to Boston, Chicago, and California.” 

Attractively written, the book is the result of serious research under- 
taken by the authors over many years. Alberto Alesina is the Ropes Pro- 
fessor of Political Economics at Harvard University; Francesco Giavazzi 
is Professor of Economics at Bacconi University. Although they write 
as economists, they are not oblivious to the political cleavage between 
European citizens and their leaders. The multiculturalism favored by 
the ruling elites, given the propensity of Brussels to edge into more and 
more areas that affect daily life, has driven home the perception that 
something has gone awry in Europe. The former prime minister of 
Spain, Jose Maria Aznar, whom the authors quote, may have it right 
when he said the Europeans should rediscover their “Christian roots 
and cultural values, and set aside the enormous error of multicultural- 
ism, a failed experiment.”—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University 
of America. 


BOGHOSSIAN, Paul. Fear of Knowledge: Against Relativism and Construc- 
tivism. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2006. x + 139 pp. Cloth, $24.95—Bog- 
hossian’s book concerns a view that he dubs Equal Validity: “There are 
many radically different, yet ‘equally valid’ ways of knowing the world, 
with science being just one of them” (p. 2). The view is an old one in 
Western Philosophy, to be found in various Presocratics. However, it 
has gained a strong presence, almost an orthodoxy, in contemporary 
thought as a result of the “postmodernism” so influential in university 
humanities departments, if not more generally. Boghossian is against it. 

After a brief introduction in Chapter 1, Chapter 2 presents the view 
the book favors. This has three aspects: 


1. There are many facts which are objective, in the sense that they 
obtain independently of the any cognitive agents. 
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2. Various beliefs about these facts can be objectively (though not 
necessarily infallibly) justified by appropriate evidence. 


3. Under appropriate conditions, exposure to the evidence alone can 
explain why we believe some of these things. 


A denial of each of these provides a variant of Equal Validity. 

Chapters 2 and 3 spell out the antithesis of 1—that all facts are, in 
some sense, socially constructed—and defend 1. Chapters 4, 5, and 6, 
spell out the antithesis of 2—that all justification is relative to a social or 
historical context—and defend 2. The very brief Chapter 8 spells out 
the antithesis of 3—a version of the Strong Programme in the Sociology 
of Knowledge—and defends 3. In each case, the arguments pro and 
contra are spelled out and weighed; and each case, Equal Validity comes 
up Jacking. The book is short, snappy, and clearly written. (Clearly, 
Boghossian wanted to make his book accessible not just to professional 
philosophers.) 

Another of the book’s great virtues is that it actually spells out the ar- 
guments for the various versions of Equal Validity. Itis not uncommon, 
unfortunately, to find these views held in an intellectually shoddy way. 
Boghossian mounts the arguments for the views better than their de- 
fenders often do. An irony of this is that the views often come out look- 
ing better than one might have thought. Indeed, at the end of reading 
the book I had more sympathy for some of the ideas than I had at the 
start! Some of Boghossian’s arguments against the opposition seem 
dead right; but by others, I’m afraid I wasn’t persuaded. 

For example: in Chapter 3, one argument Boghossian uses against the 
idea that all facts are socially constructed is simply to point out that, if 
this is the case, the “Law of Non-Contradiction” may be violated, since it 
is possible to construct the facts that p and ~p (p. 40). This is not to 
take the opposition seriously. The constructivist holds that the facts of 
logic are constructed just as much as any other facts. There is nothing 
to stop such a person constructing a logic in which the Law of Non- 
Contradiction fails. 

In the next chapter, Boghossian considers Rorty’s version of con- 
structivism, which avoids this problem. All claims must be made rela- 
tive to the appropriate background theory, or frame of reference. In 
particular (p. 52), an utterance of: 


.4. p 


must be construed as expressing the claim that: 
5. According to a theory, T, which we accept, p. 


It is clear that according to such a view, the contents p and ~p are no 
longer contradictory. Boghossian now objects to this version of the 
view. One argument he uses is a regress argument (of which many 
kinds feature in the book). Thus, an utterance of 5 must itself be under- 
stood as: 
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6. According to a theory, T +, which we accept, according to a theory, 
T, which we accept, p. 


Similar considerations apply to 6; and so on. The regress is vicious: 
“It is absurd to propose that... what we must mean by [sentences such 
as p] are infinitary propositions that we could neither express nor un- 
derstand” (p. 56). 

Now this is too fast. One does not have to suppose that the meaning 
of 4 is given by 5. Rather, 4 says exactly what it means, but the meaning 
presupposes a certain frame of reference provided by T. Similarly, if an 
observer, O, says that an object is traveling at x km/hr, this is true or 
false relative to O’s inertial frame, F. But the utterance does not mean 
that the object is traveling at x km/hr with respect to F. Inertial frames 
may be no part of O’s conceptual apparatus at all. And F may it be trav- 
eling at a speed of y km/hr with respect to frame F 1, etc. None of this is 
vicious. 

There is much more, of course, to be said about these arguments, and 
about all the other arguments that the book employs. This is a great 
book for a seminar or discussion group, and it’s about time that some- 
one wrote it. Happily, it was someone with Boghossian’s clarity, verve, 
and panache.—Graham Priest, Universities of Melbourne and St. 
Andrews. 


BROWN, Deborah J. Descartes and the Passionate Mind. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2006. xi + 13 pp. Cloth, $85.00—Recently, Des- 
cartes’ Passions of the Soul has enjoyed increased interest among 
scholars, bringing renewed attention to the Cartesian doctrine of mind 
orsoul. Descartes and the Passionate Mind attempts to emphasize the 
importance of this last of Descartes’ writings with respect to that doc- 
trine. Brown holds that the prevalent notion of mind as a mere disem- 
bodied consciousness is at best partial and at worst misleading. To her, 
Descartes’ doctrine includes the functioning of mind and body together. 
Mind-body unity is addressed briefly but significantly in Part 6 of the 
Meditations on First Philosophy, and scholars have recognized that the 
themes of this part connect with themes in the Passions of the Soul. 
Brown elaborates some of those themes and tries to show that the Car- 
tesian mind is “passionate”; indeed it must be if we are to act in the prac- 
tical realm. On crucial points, however, she asserts more than she dem- 
onstrates. 

Chapters One and Two lay out the terrain of her study. Chapter One 
asserts that the Passions is a unified work. Its theme—the “functional 
integration of mind and body” (p. 17)—and even its structure owe much, 
she believes, to Descartes’ correspondence with Princess Elizabeth of 
Bohemia. The Passions “illuminates the need to combine mechanistic, 
medical and moral considerations” (p. 23). She compares it to the Med- 
ttations: each is a “kind of training manual” that leads one to something 
central about the soul, to the res cogitans in the Meditations, and to a 
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res volans in the Passions. She does not sufficiently argue for or de- 
velop the latter notion, which does not appear in the Passions, and is 
not obviously a res, nor does she answer some of the more obvious 
problems it entails. Chapter Two identifies the Aristotelian and the 
Stoic strands of thought to which Descartes is heir, and lists a Cartesian 
“taxonomy” of passions. 

Chapter Three argues against simplistically dualistic readings of the 
Cartesian mind, which exclude sensation and imagination. Detachment 
from the senses is meant in an “epistemically normative sense,” Brown 
holds, and not as a directive for reasoning in this life. She does not note 
that even the “pure” function of mind outlined in the Meditations em- 
ploys imagination without any detriment to its purity (see Meditation 
Six). She supplements her presentation with examinations of the Optics 
and the Treatise on Man, which describe correlations between sensa- 
tions and their mechanical conditions. She maintains that sensation and 
passion give us “a point of view from which we may have the kind of de- 
monstrative awareness of things that makes our action with respect to 
them possible” (p. 82). She also seems to think that we experience our- 
selves as unities, which is not quite what Descartes suggests. 

Chapters Four and Five draw the teachings in the Passions closer to 
teachings in the Meditations. Chapter Four treats the “referring” func- 
tion of “ideas” (see Passions, especially pp. 23-6), an analysis of which 
she believes solves the problem of material falsity in Meditation Three. 
Aiming to preserve compatibility between the two writings, Chapter 
Five interprets the substance dualism of Meditation Six in light of the 
distinction between action and passion that we find in Passions, Article 
1: “Even though the agent and patient are often quite different, the ac- 
tion and the passion are always a single thing.” In the case of mind and 
body, action and passion are modes of two subjects. In her view, action 
and passion are really although not numerically distinct. Needless to 
say, the argument for this view requires much maneuvering. 

Chapters Six through Eight present an enlarged notion of the Carte- 
sian self and its implications. Chapter Six interprets the first passion, 
wonder, as motivating our search for knowledge. She compares Des- 
cartes’ view with that of Aristotle on this point (with little attention to 
the most significant differences), fills out the “epistemic” function of 
wonder, then turns to the subject of self-knowledge. “Self-directed won- 
der” allows us various forms of “self-assessment” that for each of us 
contributes to our awareness of ourselves as embodied particular per- 
sons. She enlists the passion of love to support the notion that Carte- 
sian persons are not merely self-regarding. Chapter Seven tackles the 
critical teaching about desire that occurs at the end of Book 2 of the 
Passions. Descartes’ complex doctrine, which supports its “regulating 
function” as the “principal use of Moral Philosophy” (Article 144), is in- 
terpreted in its relation to providence and to contemporary decision the- 
ories. In the final chapter she treats generosity, the “key to the virtues.” 
While she acknowledges “there is no independent conception of the 
goodness of one’s ends,” she treats generosity as a way to save Carte- 
sian virtue from some of the excesses of Machiavellian virtv. Generos- 
ity is a mastery of esteem, which allows the soul to master “all the other 
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passions that depend upon esteem or its opposite, contempt” (p. 203). 
Our self-understanding “provides us with an objective standard for judg- 
ing the appropriateness of our emotional responses” (p. 207).—Pamela 
Kraus, St. John’s College. 


BULLER, David J. Adapting Minds: Evolutionary Psychology and the Per- 
sistent Quest for Human Nature. Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 2005. 
xi + 550 pp. Cloth, $37.00; paper, $18.95—Evolutionary Psychology (EP) 
is a theory that employs evolution’s most trusted mechanisms—natural 
selection, random mutation, and the like—to explain fundamental hu- 
man behavior as it applies to basic decision-making in such areas as 
Inating, Marrying, parenting, etc. EP researchers tend to examine exist- 
ing behaviors and seek to explain their cause by taking what we know 
(or, rather, what we think we know) about our Pleistocene ancestors 
and the problems they faced. Such problems are assumed to be univer- 
sal, thus giving us a non culture-specific theory. As might be imagined, 
EP is not without its critics; and David Buller’s Adapting Minds must 
now surely stand as the definitive critique, with its strength being the au- 
thor’s exhaustive analysis of the movement on every level, going far be- 
yond other critics who dismiss the main assumptions and leave it at 
that. 

Given that evolution stands as a one of the most trusted and accepted 
theories in all of science, at first glance it seems to many to be a per- 
fectly good, if not superior, explanation for why humans behave the way 
we do. If evolution guides the development of our brains and bodies, 
why wouldn't behavior be subject to the same selection developments 
and processes? The most important question to arise out of EP, then, is 
whether or not we humans of today are responding to modern life with 
behavior patterns that are stuck in the Pleistocene Age. Have we, that 
is, failed yet to adapt to the modern world? Do we have stone-age minds 
in a Silicon chip environment? 

Buller’s response is an emphatic skepticism. The most glaring prob- 
lem, as he sees it, is the fact that ad hoc explanations that have little pre- 
dictive value are not strong enough to ground a theory. Furthermore, 
Pleistocene humans would undoubtedly have had different problems to 
which to adapt—problems particular to their ecology and culture, both 
long gone to us—hence leaving us no chance of knowing which prob- 
lems are truly the same for everyone. Finally, and perhaps most inter- 
estingly for philosophers, the assumption that there is a universal hu- 
man nature is arguably philosophically and scientifically questionable. 

Most of Buller’s criticisms of EP are nothing new. What makes Buller 
perhaps the most interesting and worthy opponent of the movement is 
his incredible attention to detail and the care he takes to articulates fully 
all of EP’s claims and procedures, showing precisely where they go 
wrong and how they got there. He also analyzes why he thinks many of 
the previous criticisms against EP have gone wrong (including, fa- 
mously, Stephen Jay Gould’s analysis). Buller does all of this without 
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the snarkiness or ad hominem attacks that are often seen in the litera- 
ture, paying close: attention to scholarship and clarity. Buller’s main 
purpose in writing the book, it seems, is to be so incredibly thorough in 
his analysis that there are no arguments or assumptions that a propo- 
nent of EP can claim were ignored, hence leaving room for further de- 
bate (of course, Adapting Minds has not yet silenced the proponents of 
EP, in much the same way that radical behaviorism continues on despite 
the enormous evidence against it, but the evening is still young). Buller 
is meticulous, and most importantly respects EP enough to explain not 
only why the foundational and philosophical assumptions were wrong 
from the start, but why the approach and analysis of the studies go 
wrong as well. 

The attention to detail results in a hefty book—480 pages of analysis 
divided into eight chapters and an introduction. The first four chapters 
deal with the general theory behind EP and helpfully assume that the 
reader has no previous knowledge of evolution, genetics, psychology in 
general or EP specifically. The final four chapters are then concerned 
with major topics within EP theory. The concluding chapter is the most 
purely philosophical, discussing what it means to assume a human na- 
ture and analyzing where EP stands if there is no such universal nature 
(indeed, as a psychologist I was brought, by this fascinating analysis, to 
reconsider what this lack of a shared nature might mean for the science 
of psychology itself). Though the parts of the book offering an exhaus- 
tive analysis of such things as comparison studies may read as some- 
what dry to a nonscientist, the main points don’t rely on these analyses 
and one can move to the more theoretical chapters and still have a good 
understanding of why EP might not be the best theory of behavior. 

Adapting Minds must currently be considered the definitive explana- 
tion and analysis of EP. One is hard pressed to imagine a better book 
that could serve as both a primer and an advanced text on the subject. 
Evolutionary psychologists, as well as anyone interested in the nature of 
human behavior, will find this book difficult to dismiss.—Danielle 
Meijer, California State University, Fresno. 


BUNGE, Mario. Chasing Reality: Strife over Realism. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 2006. xiv + 342 pp. Cloth, $75.00—The explicit aim of 
Chasing Reality is to mount a defense of metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical realism against its many postmodernist critics. However, it is 
also a noteworthy instance of the work of the increasingly rare breed of 
thinker who attempts to articulate the outlines of a complete philosoph- 
ical system. Mario Bunge’s work itself stands out because it not only in- 
corporates current knowledge from the world of science (both natural 
and social/psychological), but it is thoroughly informed by the method- 
ology of science as it is actually practiced. 
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Chasing Reality distills the major themes of Bunge’s five and a half 
decades of metaphysical and epistemological thought into a concise and 
accessible work. The realism that Bunge defends is “scientific hyloreal- 
ism,” an explanatorily robust emergentist materialist metaphysics cou- 
pled with rigorous (but fallibilist and meliorist) scientific epistemology. 
In the early chapters Bunge clears room for hylorealism by debunking 
(in a recurrently polemical tone) various forms of antirealism, including 
phenomenalism, logical positivism, and many varieties of postmodernist 
thought. Bunge’s critique of the antirealist position is precise and di- 
rect: antirealist postmodernism, lacking a consistent methodology and 
rejecting any objective standard against which to test its theses, is a col- 
lection of castles in the air which are gainsaid by practical experience 
and good scientific practice. A robust realist account that can success- 
fully defend itself in this philosophical climate (Bunge argues) must not 
only presuppose a world external to thought and provide an effective 
epistemology capable of grounding indirect knowledge of it, but must 
also be able to provide realist accounts of the social and psychological 
aspects of experience which postmodernism takes as the sum total of 
reality available to human inquiry. Bunge contends that scientific real- 
ism has a decisive advantage over phenomenology, hermeneutics, and 
their kin insofar as scientific inquiry is driven by a methodology that 
treats the objects of phenomenal experience as real and subject to ob- 
jective investigation. In other words, whereas antirealism inquires ex- 
clusively into the phenomenal and ideal while (generally) using only un- 
systematic intuition for its epistemological methodology, scientific 
realism, as is revealed by the success of scientific research in the social 
and psychological sciences, makes progress by treating the phenomenal 
as ultimately objective. This success in the objective investigation of 
these phenomena is explained metaphysically by situating these phe- 
nomena within an emergentist materialist ontology—scientific hyloreal- 
ism. Bunge illustrates his account with many specific examples from 
historical and contemporary scientific inquiry (indeed, he periodically 
inveighs against philosophers of science who prefer analyzing other phi- 
losophers of science to examining actual scientific research in the wild); 
however, these examples function not simply as illustrations of the con- 
cepts at work in his system but, as is consistent with his endorsement of 
scientific methodology in dealing with philosophical issues, also serve 
as empirical data supporting his philosophical hypotheses. 

Chasing Reality is a wide-ranging and eclectic survey of the realist/ 
antirealist landscape. On the way Bunge critiques Bayesian accounts of 
probability, possible-worlds metaphysics and modal logic, and rational- 
choice theory, among other things; in the process of articulating scien- 
tific hylorealism he discusses the role of mechanisms in explanation, the 
significance of inverse problems in scientific inquiry, and a fictionalist 
account of mathematics. In the final chapter Bunge summarizes in out- 
line the commitments of scientific hylorealism in the various branches 
of metaphysics, epistemology, and axiology. 

If one could ask for more from Bunge’s presentation of this magiste- 
rial scientific realist system, it would be a more thorough and explicit 
discussion of his metaphysical account of law, which is touched upon 
explicitly only in the appendix, and there rather briefly. He dedicates 
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significant portions of the book, identifying the shortcomings of logical 
positivist and other descriptivist accounts of scientific inquiry, and ar- 
gues that the empirical descriptivist neglect of natural law is the root 
weakness of the positivist project. But Bunge appeals to law and lawful- 
ness throughout much of the book without starting the reader off with 
an explicit metaphysical account of these concepts. Bunge identifies 
the essential property of real things as the capacity to undergo change, 
and yet law is barely glossed relatively late in the main text as “invariant 
relations among properties” (p. 219) and “objective patterns of being 
and becoming” (p. 222); hence it is not immediately evident what sort of 
ontological status they have in Bunge’s hylorealist account, and the 
reader might wonder what exactly sets it apart from a positivist ac- 
count. The appendix suggests that Bunge’s argument in Chapter 9 for 
an interpretation of universals as existing in re is intended to serve as 
the basis for an explanation of law. The reader might prefer that Bunge 
had elucidated this much earlier in the book.—Daniel Forbes, Univer- 


sity of Georgia. 


DANCY, R. M. Plato’s Introduction of Forms. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2004. x + 348 pp. Cloth, $75.00—R. M. Dancy defends, in 
three stages, his thesis that Plato’s Theory of Forms emerged out of the 
Socratic search for definitions. First, he constructs a theory of defini- 
tion (without metaphysical commitments) through meticulous logical 
analyses of Socrates’ refutations in what he calls the “Definitional” So- 
cratic dialogues (Charmides, Euthyphro, Hippias Major, Laches, Ly- 
sis, and Republic I). Second, he shows how the Meno, characterized as 
“transitional,” rejects parts of the theory of definition and advances a 
metaphysical view (though not the Theory of Forms). Finally, he argues 
that the Theory of Forms, as introduced in the Phaedo and Symposium, 
reflects in fully metaphysical guise the same considerations that moti- 
vated the original theory of definition. 

In Part One, “A Socratic Theory of Definition” (chapters 2—8), Dancy 
argues that the Socratic search for definitions is motivated by ethical 
and not metaphysical considerations. Underlying the search for defini- 
tion is what Dancy calls the “Intellectualist Assumption” (often referred 
to as the “Socratic fallacy”): to know whether something is F, one must 
know (and be able to say) what F-ness is. The theory of definition con- 
sists of “three main conditions of adequacy”: the Substitutivity, Para- 
digm, and Explanatory requirements (p. 80). Substitutivity (pp. 80-114) 
requires that “the definiens must be substitutable salva veritate for its 
definiendum” (p. 80); the definiens must provide both the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the application of the definiendum. The Para- 
digm requirement (pp. 115-33) holds that “the definiens must give a par- 
adigm or standard by comparison which case of its definiendum may be 
determined” (p. 81); this requirement introduces “self-predication” (in a 
metaphysically innocuous sense) since the paradigmatic case of F will 
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be unequivocally F, that is, F and under no circumstances not F. The 
Explanatory requirement (pp. 134-47) holds that “the definiens must ex- 
plain the application of its definiendum” (pp. 80-1); a correct definition 
will “explain the content of the term” (p. 134): if the definition of ‘the F’ 
is ‘the G,’ it must be that something is (taken to be) F because it is 
(taken to be) G. The last two requirements “are ultimately fused” (p. 
148) into an “explaining by paradigms” requirement (pp. 148-85): that 
because of which something is (taken to be) F must itself be a paradig- 
matic case of F, which transmits its F-ness to other instances of F. The 
Jast clause appeals to a “Transmission Theory” of causality, though 
Dancy cashes this out in terms of semantic rather than strictly casual or 
metaphysical implications. 

In Part Two, “Between Definitions and Forms,” consisting of a single 
chapter on the Meno (pp. 209-241), Dancy argues that three important 
developments occur. First, Socrates introduces the Unity Requirement: 
a definiens must give the single form, or eidos, by virtue of which all in- 
stances of F are F. Second, Socrates introduces the Method of Hypothe- 
sis, which allows one to discuss characteristics of F without a definition 
of F, thus signaling the repudiation of the Intellectualist Assumption. 
Third, he introduces the Doctrine of Recollection, which explains “how 
we can go about answering ‘what is X?’ questions” (p. 241). On Dancy’s 
view, these advances point towards, but do not implicate, the Theory of 
Forms (p. 240). 

In Part Three, “Platonic Forms” (chapters 10-14), Dancy argues that 
the distinctive feature of the Phaedo’s account of Forms is the “Imper- 
ceptibility Thesis,” which characterizes the distinctiveness of the ob- 
jects of knowledge in primarily ontological terms. Using the “Argument 
from Relativity,” Socrates proves the distinctness of the equal from 
equal objects: there is such a thing as the equal; any ordinary equal thing 
is, in some respect, unequal; the equal is always equal and never un- 
equal; therefore, the equal is not any ordinary equal thing (74a-d). 
Dancy takes Diotima’s account of the beautiful in the Symposium as 
both a confirmation of the Argument from Relativity and an extension of 
it to cover instances like practices and knowledges (p. 289). Finally, 
Dancy shows how the Theory of Forms operates as a genuinely meta- 
physical Transmission Theory of causality. 

The breadth of Dancy’s study is impressive, and he provides rigorous 
and detailed analyses of many arguments in a wide range of Platonic di- 
alogues. Unfortunately, he completely ignores both the unity of the dia- 
logues and the rich dramatic context in which the arguments are lo- 
cated. Dancy leaps from one argument to the next (for example, he 
analyzes the arguments of the Charmides out of dramatic order in ten 
sections spread out over five chapters) and from one dialogue to the 
next (for example, chapter two deals with eight dialogues), leaving the 
content of the dialogues impoverished as a result. In addition, Dancy 
provides analyses of many more arguments than the defense of his de- 
velopmental thesis requires. Given his methodological assumptions, 
Dancy’s inclusion of multiple arguments to elucidate each aspect of the 
theory of definition merely belabors the point. Further, Dancy’s analy- 
ses of the arguments concerning the Doctrine of Recollection seem ir- 
relevant to his own argument, since Recollection is marginal both to the 
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theory of definition and to the Theory of Forms.—Franco Trivigno, Mar- 
quette University. 


FICHTE, Johann Gottlieb. Werke 1808-1812. Herausgegeben von Reinhard 
Lauth, Erich Fuchs, Peter K. Schneider, Hans Georg von Manz, Ives 
Radrizzani, Martin Siegel und Gunter Zöller unter Mitwirkung von Josef 
Beeler-Port. Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: Friedrich Frommann Verlag 
Günter Holzboog, 2005. xvi + 482 pp. Cloth, 291,00 Euro—The Fichte 
Gesamtausgabe of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences is an impressive 
and very important editorial enterprise. This edition will eventually not 
only contain all of Fichte’s published works (Werke 1-10), but also his 
unpublished manuscripts (Nachgelassene Schriften 1-16), his letters 
(Briefe 1-8), and lecture transcripts (Kollegnachschriften 1-7). Since 
1964, 29 volumes have already been published. This edition has not only 
facilitated a much deeper and better understanding of Fichte’s philoso- 
phy and its historical development; it has also increased the interest in 
the work of one of the most important German philosophers, whose Sci- 
ence of Knowledge in its various editions belongs to the key documents 
of the history of transcendental philosophy. 

This volume is the last volume of Fichte’s Werke. It contains every- 
thing that Fichte published between 1808 and 1812 and—as a supple- 
ment to the edition of Fichte’s published works—fourteen reviews, pre- 
sumably written by Fichte, that were published in 1788. 

Particularly important among the works that Fichte published before 
his death in 1814 are his Addresses to the German People (Reden an die 
deutsche Nation). This work is a series of fourteen lectures that Fichte 
delivered in Berlin'in the autumn of 1807 and in the spring of 1808 when 
Berlin was occupied by Napoleon’s army. In these lectures, Fichte con- 
tinues his philosophical reflection on the current age for a wider audi- 
ence as earlier already presented in his lectures on the Basic Features 
of the Present Age (Grundzüge des gegenwärtigen Zeitalters). He is do- 
ing this particularly in reflecting on the very character of the German na- 
tion: In this endeavor, Fichte does not only reflect on issues of educa- 
tion, but also on the differences between the Germans and other 
Germanic nations, on German history, and on the love of one’s father- 
land. Fichte argues in his lectures that history has moved on very fast 
since his earlier lectures on the present age. The French occupation 
shows according to Fichte that, at least in Germany, “egoism (Selbst- 
sucht) has now been exterminated”: While egoism made the occupation 
by a foreign army possible, it no longer exists in Germany. This is why 
Fichte holds that a new period of history has begun. He claims to inter- 
pret this new period philosophically in his lectures and thus also pro- 
vides the outline of a philosophy of history that is based on his philoso- 
phy of freedom. Fichte also provides practical orientation in what many 
considered wholly chaotic times. Vis-à-vis the historical context, he 
aims at more than a mere understanding of the present age; he intends 
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to “bring courage and hope.” Fichte holds in 1807/08 that a radical 
change of the traditional educational system would be the only means to 
keep the German nation alive. Education (Bildung) should now form 
(bilden) the human person. That is to say that education should no 
longer be something that the educated person possesses as something 
that is somehow external to his very being, but something that is an es- 
sential part of his very personality. The new education, Fichte further 
argues, should also be directed towards the whole German nation and 
not only towards a small minority or elite. While traditional education, 
Fichte argues, only admonished people in a rather unfruitful way to 
keep good order and to be moral, the new education will have to deter- 
mine the real life of the people. Its end is “pure morality” (reine Sittli- 
chkeit). 

In developing the concept of an “education of the whole people,” 
Fichte not only contributed significantly to early 19th century debates 
on education and University reform (which led to the foundation of the 
University of Berlin in 1810 of which he became rector in 1811), but he 
also wrote one of the key texts of German Romantic nationalism. These 
lectures have been subject to severe criticism for their nationalism and 
for their influence on later political ideologies. Those familiar with 
these lectures have always pointed out that Fichte can hardly be dis- 
credited with how later generations have read these lectures and that 
these lectures need to be understood against their historical back- 
ground. Fichte does not betray the main principles of his philosophy of 
freedom. Nonetheless, these lectures remain an ambiguous document 
that deserves a close reading and a very careful interpretation, not only 
of itself, but also of its adoption in the course of 19th and 20th century 
history. 

This volume also contains a short presentation of Fichte’s Science of 
Knowledge (the last presentations by Fichte), two lectures about the vo- 
cation of the scholar (Vorlesungen uber die Bestimmung des Gele- 
hrten), and two translations by Fichte. It also contains his rectoral ad- 
dress about the only possible disruption of academic freedom—another 
important document that shows Fichte’s understanding of university 
education. Indices of works cited by Fichte, of proper names, places, 
and subjects make this volume a useful instrument for any future re- 
search about the later Fichte’s philosophy.—Holger Zaborowski, The 
Catholic University of America. 


FLEMING, Bruce E. Art and Argument: What Words Can’t Do and What 
They Can. Dallas: University Press of America, 20038, vi + 201 pp.—First 
let us congratulate Bruce Fleming for having written this book, and for 
not having written for a coterie but in language that expects to speak to 
John Doe in the fields of Literature and Language. The book attempts to 
analyze how language works and how it fails and how we might manage 
to deal with it, provided we see it as succeeding and failing in communi- 
cation. In seven brief chapters Fleming has explored a range of subjects 
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from silence, itself a mode of expression, to dealings with the language 
of literature. 

Chapter One, “The Ineffability of Language,” explores the domain of 
the inarticulate. Chapter Two explores the relationship between what 
we call the “world” out there and words. Chapter Three considers the 
strangely related topics of sex and silence, both in their own ways caus- 
ing and constraining human expression. Chapter Four continues explo- 
ration of silence, the spaces between or around words that only appear 
empty. Chapter Five considers the nature of Art, literature being the 
main instance. Chapter Six explores the old chestnuts “True, False, or 
Gray” (the subject is strongly reminiscent of Thomas Hardy’s disturb- 
ingly relevant poem “Grey Tones”). And Chapter Seven returns to the 
main domain of the book, Language and Literature. 

Today so many writers broach topics of immense interest yet couch 
them in esoteric ‘isms’ and ‘ologies’, that the ordinary dealer in language 
or literature study: feels like Mrs. Gradgrind in Dickens’ Hard Times, 
with a like headache for profit. Worse still, in real life hardly any of 
these writers practises these ‘isms’ and ‘ologies’. Instead, in generally 
straightforward language, and with examples from ordinary acts of com- 
munication, Fleming attempts to find out what is at the root of the multi- 
dimensionality of communication. He focuses on the limits of agree- 
ment and disagreement among communicators, even agreement to 
disagree, as the essential function of language in life and literature. 

Art and Argument attempts to explore the limits of the ‘logic’ of lan- 
guage, also, including extreme logical positions such as (Bartleby like) 
refusal to communicate via language. One new idea or tool proposed in 
this book is that we may treat language in terms of ‘comparables,’ from 
walks of life such as ‘real estate’ known to all. In the proposition (Ch. 2, 
“Words and the World”) that language determines life and life deter- 
mines language, of course, we see shades of older debates such as those 
of Oscar Wilde’s “Decay of Lying.” And in a sense, too, that is the under- 
lying idea, that language is lying, that it never really says what we mean, 
yet we must make the best of this bargain. For it is not a bad bargain but 
the only one we have. That is, we must treat not just literature but also 
life as a ‘story.’ That explains why Chapter 2 ends with this proposition: 
“Articulation is therefore not necessarily a positive thing, in absolute 
terms. In relative terms it may well be, for it is always accompanied by a 
feeling of triumph .. .” The book reminds us constantly that we do not 
live only in the realm of (attempted or putative) expression but also ina 
world of events, and feelings engendered by and interpretations of those 
events. 

However, Fleming’s examples themselves naturally limit the analo- 
gies he attempts to draw between them and successful linguistic expres- 
sion or communication. For by nature examples are specific, while the 
topic is general; and the former do limit analysis of the latter. No one 
can escape, apparently not even in philosophy, the limits of example 
and analogy. 

Another difficulty with this book may be that it does not found its ar- 
gument in the enormous knowledge of language that linguistics and 
other social sciences have gathered over the past century. Fleming's 
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argument would have found sympathetic material in this research. Sim- 
ilarly, willy nilly, the book concerns the nature of Cognition. And that 
too has become, during the past few decades, a rather busy and excit- 
ingly complex field of study. It would have provided Fleming with use- 
ful analyses and possibilities (and apparent impossibilities) of knowing 
or feeling and telling. The fact is that this domain relates to the most 
complex of evolutionary creations, of homo loquens. A foundation in 
the ever-more refined history of human evolution would have consoli- 
dated the basis of Fleming’s exploration. For his subject is crying out 
for multidisciplinary analysis. 

Ultimately, we must agree with Fleming: frequently, “human voices 
wake us and we drown,” unless we agree to disagree, or to live with a 
positive awareness of the limits of language. While in many ways lan- 
guage places us in a “damned if you do and damned if you don’t” situa- 
tion, still we know beyond doubt that language is the most successful 
means of communication available to us. We do need more such read- 
able books in this subject.—Sudhakar Marathe, University of Hydera- 
bad. 


FROGEL, Shai. The Rhetoric of Philosophy. Controversies, Volume 3. Am- 
sterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamin Publishing Company, 2005. viii + 
157 pp. + index. Cloth, $149.00—This volume, the work of a professor at 
Tel Aviv University, is part of a series devoted to the theory of contro- 
versies and their history, including current controversies, in a variety of 
fields or periods. The volume itself focuses on the classical theories of 
rhetoric found in Plato and Aristotle, with particular reference to the 
“new rhetoric” of Chaim Perelman. It consists of a brief introduction, 
followed by four chapters devoted to various aspects of rhetoric, philos- 
ophy, and the rhetoric of philosophy. The volume concludes with nine- 
teen pages of notes documenting Frogel’s sources, along with his criti- 
cal reflections on this material as it was being developed. 

The chief burden of the introduction is to show how difficult it is to 
achieve justification in any philosophical activity. In effect, there are no 
satisfactory criteria philosophers can employ to justify any position 
taken. It is this situation that might lead them to seek assistance from 
rhetoric, that is, by examining their activity from a rhetorical point of 
view. Rhetoric deals with arguments whose validity is not derived from 
pre-determined criteria. But not every activity possessed of rhetorical 
characteristics is a philosophical activity. Complicating the plight of 
philosophers is their commitment to the search for truth, “The Truth,” 
or “the will to truth” (p. 6). Given the absence of incontrovertible 
proofs, Frogel prefers to call the character of philosophical activity “the 
rhetoric of The Truth.” 

Chapter 1 is entitled “Rhetoric and Philosophy” and is taken largely 
from Plato, Aristotle, and Perelman. Plato supplies material from two 
dialogues, the Gorgias and the Phaedrus, Aristotle from Topics and 
Book Iof The Art of Rhetoric, and Perelman from The New Rhetoric. In 
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discussing the views of Plato and Aristotle, Frogel attempts to clarify 
their view that rhetoric as such is neither good nor bad, but that its na- 
ture and value should be gauged according to the specific use made of it. 
With regard to Perelman, Frogel accepts his historical analysis but dif- 
fers on “the importance of the concept of ‘The Truth’ for philosophical 
discussion.” Frogel elaborates, “I wish to examine the unique and non- 
logical aspects of philosophical argumentation as rhetorical aspects de- 
rived from the singular end of philosophical discussion—‘The Truth” (p. 
35). 

“Speaker and Addressee in Philosophy” is the title provided for the 
subject matter of Chapter 2. Much of the discussion of “the philosophi- 
cal speaker” here, aside from Perelman, is drawn from Nietzsche, Berke- 
ley, Descartes, Kant, Locke, Henry W. Johnstone, and Whatley. This is 
complemented by a similar analysis of “the philosophical addressee,” 
again taken from Perelman but here complemented by excerpts taken 
from the writings of Descartes, Wittgenstein, Russell, Kant, Spinoza, 
Leibniz, and Hume. The point of Frogel’s discussion is to show that 
philosophical arguments are not formal demonstrations. “They are in- 
vented for the purpose of convincing a subject who is motivated by the 
‘will to truth’ and who considers his own self-agreement to be the touch- 
stone of truth” (p. 80). 

Chapter 3 is devoted to a discussion of “Philosophical Argumentation: 
Logic and Rhetoric.” Like the preceding treatments, the material here is 
drawn from Frogel’s extensive readings in rhetorical literature. It be- 
gins with an analysis provided by John Passmore in his book Philosoph- 
ical Reasoning, and goes on to analyze extensively a criticism George 
Berkeley directed against John Locke. Much of Frogel’s argument is 
concerned with the argumentative status of an analogy that both em- 
ploy, namely, seeing is like thinking. This seems to lend support to 
Perelman’s claim that “the whole history of philosophy could be rewrit- 
ten... emphasizing the analogies that guide philosophers’ thoughts” (p. 
95). 
The final chapter is made up of two sections, one entitled “Humanism 
and Critique” and the other “The Rhetoric of Philosophy.” The second 
section is only twelve pages long, but it gives an excellent summary of 
what the book is all about. I would suggest that the reader read those 
pages first (that is, pp. 114-26), and use them as a guide to Frogel’s the- 
sis. The author’s prose at times is difficult to penetrate, making the 
summary a valuable key to his meaning. In the summation, Perelman’s 
attempt to characterize the rhetoric that is unique to philosophy using 
the concept of “universal audience,” occupies a central place. Frogel’s 
criticism of this view is based on the question, “Who is the addressee ad- 
dressed by the philosophical argument?” Frogel differs from Perelman 
here, claiming that “this addressee [is] no ‘universal audience’ but rather 
a very private, individual one” (p. 117). Frogel goes on to note that 
stressing the difference between a “good rhetoric” committed to the 
truth, and a “bad rhetoric” committed to persuasion, is an insufficient 
solution. The real problem, which particularly should trouble philoso- 
phers, is the problem of self-deception. Therefore, if in contrast to the 
usual outward-directed rhetorical address, the philosopher should turn 
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his gaze inwards, then instead of the usual apprehension that rhetoric 
may deceive the other, the philosopher should become apprehensive of 
deceiving himself.—William A. Wallace, O.P., The Catholic University 
of America, Emeritus. ° 


FUMERTON, Richard. Epistemology. Malden, Mass.: Blackwell Publishing, 
2006. x + 145pp. Paper, $19.95—This book is an accessible introduction 
from the perspective of a leading epistemologist. It efficiently surveys 
and appraises recent work in epistemology. Principal positions are 
fairly presented. The criticism is crisp. 

The first of seven chapters explains a distinction between metaepiste- 
mology and applied epistemology. The former category is for philo- 
sophical work about the nature of knowledge and justification; the latter 
category is for work about the extent of knowledge and justification. 

The second chapter is about the analysis of knowledge. A traditional 
analysis is briskly presented. Characteristically in this book, the analy- 
sis is not separately displayed and labeled. This is a modest expository 
liability. The chapter raises problems for the traditional analysis that 
arise from the way that the closure of knowledge under known entail- 
ment interacts with some otherwise credible examples of knowledge. 
As responses to the closure problems, two sorts of contextualism about 
“knowledge” attributions and an error theory are taken up. The Gettier 
problem is then presented. As responses to the problem, causal and 
tracking analyses of knowledge are discussed. 

The third chapter mainly presents the issue between foundationalists 
and coherentists. A distinctive theme of the book emerges in this chap- 
ter. The theme is the plausibility of the following requirement and the 
difficulty of meeting it: (R) A proposition, P, is inferentially justified for 
someone by a given basis, B, only if the proposition that B makes P 
probable is justified for the person. The plausibility of (R) lies largely in 
its accounting for strong intuitive judgments like this: someone who ob- 
serves the color of a litmus paper is not justified in drawing the indi- 
cated chemical conclusion without having some information about the 
merit of a litmus test. The difficulty of meeting (R) lies largely in the ob- 
scurity of how various propositions that are arguably inferentially justi- 
fied could be rendered probable by any apparently available basis. 

After discussing the internalism/externalism distinction in epistemol- 
ogy, the fourth chapter focuses on internalist foundationalism. One 
standard internalist candidate for conferring foundational status on a 
belief, infallibility, is faulted. The other candidate discussed is more fa- 
vorably treated. It centrally involves direct acquaintance. It is the view 
that someone has foundational justification for believing P just when 
the person is directly acquainted with both the thought that P and a cor- 
responding truth-making fact. Some ascriptions to oneself of current 
conscious states have optimal prospects for meeting this acquaintance 
condition for justification. In fact, nothing else seems to qualify. Fum- 
erton presents, without evaluation, the traditional view that some prop- 
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ositions of mathematics, geometry, and the like, gain a priori justifica- 
tion by meeting the acquaintance condition. This traditional view might 
have been usefully questioned. We seem not to have unmediated aware- 
ness of any mathematical fact. 

The fifth chapter considers externalist versions of foundationalism: 
causal theories, truth-tracking theories, and reliabilist theories. The 
chapter effectively conveys their principal assets and liabilities. The 
chapter concludes with an important point by Fumerton. Externalist 
views imply that people can have justification and knowledge without 
having an assurance of truth. Yet this assurance seems crucial. Justifi- 
cation and knowledge seem to provide it, and skeptical reflections seem 
to undercut it. Failure to require this assurance is a significant liability 
of externalism. 

The sixth chapter discusses inferential justification. Internalist ap- 
proaches are offered a way to meet requirement (R), the requirement of 
a justified link between an inferential basis and the inferred conclusion. 
The way consists in gaining a priori justification that the basis makes 
probable the conclusion, using a Keynesian notion of logical probability. 
Externalist accounts of inferential justification are faulted for having 
problems similar to those for externalism about noninferential justifica- 
tion, prominently including the lack of assurance. 

As Fumerton notes in the sixth chapter, his preferred acquaintance 
account of foundational justification provides for relatively meager 
foundations. This places considerable justificatory weight on infer- 
ences. Concerning many apparently justified propositions, it is difficult 
to see how a justifying inference to them could meet (R). A different ac- 
count of foundational justification seems to help here. Some evidential- 
ist views provide for broader foundations. Memorial and perceptual ex- 
periences can give foundational evidence to justify appropriately 
responsive beliefs. The remaining justified beliefs still require justifica- 
tion by inference. But appropriate inferences in this smaller class may 
less problematically meet the demands of (R). Evidentialist foundation- 
alism may thereby provide for a pretheoretically plausible range of justi- 
fied beliefs. 

The final chapter concerns skepticism. Fumerton argues that the ex- 
tent of our justification and knowledge depends in large measure on the 
a priori applicability of Keynesian probability relations. Again though, 
noninferential justification by evidence may render the epistemic tasks 
for inferential justification fewer and more feasible than Fumerton’s po- 
sition implies. Nonetheless, Fumerton’s position has considerable 
force, as this book brings out.—Earl Conee, University of Rochester. 


HAUGHT, John F. Is Nature Enough? Meaning and Truth in the Age of Sci- 
ence. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. 223 pp. Paper, 
$19.99-Haught addresses the view that, in Carl Sagan’s words, “the 
universe is all that is, all there ever was and all there ever will be” (p. 4; 
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cf. p. 9). Haught grants that scientists, given the requirements of their 
empirical disciplines, must do science strictly as if nature were “all there 
is” (p. 7). Throughout the book, he rules out such theories as intelligent 
design, which indicate that some scientific problems have no empirical 
answer. He tries instead to show that empirical science has limits that 
suggest that the universe is not all that is. In this regard he calls for “lay- 
ered explanation” (p. 16). 

With Schleiermacher, Haught begins with a conception of “religion” 
as “based in experience”: “Religious people testify to having felt beneath 
all sensible appearances, the very real presence of an elusive mystery 
that takes hold of them, invites them, sometimes unsettles them and of- 
ten reorients their lives. They profess to having been carried away, as it 
were, by something ‘more’ than nature” (p. 21). Haught states that “this 
more’ will always be something that grasps us rather than something 
we can grasp. We can know it only by surrender, not possession” (p. 26). 
Why then should empirical science take “religion” seriously? 

Following Bernard Lonergan, Haught argues that cognition requires 
that we trust our mind’s basic imperatives such as the unrestricted de- 
sire to know. Given this unrestricted desire to know, does the finite uni- 
verse suffice? Does not even the claim that nature is all there is, require 
transcending nature so as to be able to apprehend it from above? (p. 42). 
In addition, influenced by Michael Polyani and Teilhard de Chardin, 
Haught observes that there are “fields of meaning” not included in the 
observations of empirical science, which relies solely upon theoretic 
knowing: affectivity or feeling, intersubjectivity, stories, and beauty. Re- 
curring to his definition of religion, he shows that religion “would first 
come to awareness in the primal regions of knowing—affective, inter- 
subjective, narrative and aesthetic—rather than in the theoretic or ob- 
jectifying field. This is because religion is less a matter of grasping than 
of being grasped” (p. 54), even though in a second-order way “[r]eligious 
experience leads to knowledge” (p. 54). 

Without making theological explanation “an alternative to scientific 
explanation” (p. 73), Haught explores the difficulties with relying upon 
scientific explanation alone. He remarks, for example, upon the ex- 
treme unlikelihood of the emergence of life, let alone intelligent life, and 
notes the absurdity of lifeless matter serving as the norm through which 
to interpret living organisms. With regard to the scientific doctrine of 
“emergence,” he asks how a mindless, self-originating, self-enclosed uni- 
verse could be so “restless” and “inventive.” He points out that scien- 
tists often implicitly rely upon teleology despite their claim to reject pur- 
pose in nature. He asks whether the value and possibility of truth and 
moral goodness can be defended if consciousness is simply complex 
chemical reactions, locked in a purposeless universe from which true 
subjectivity is excluded. 

In these discussions, he frequently recurs to the concept of “anticipa- 
tion,” arguing that “[t]he place of theological explanation is to make ulti- 
mate sense of the anticipatory aspect of nature and mind. It can give a 
good reason for the existence of a realm of potentiality that allows the 
world to be anticipatory. . . . Anticipation is what bears the universe 
along as it reaches out toward fuller being” (p. 137). Seeking with Teil- 
hard to move beyond the doctrine of original justice/original sin, he pro- 
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poses that “life’s suffering and sacrifice can be interpreted in terms of 
the anticipatory, unfinished state of the universe” (p. 183) rather than in 
terms of punishment and expiation. Against the nihilism that results 
from scientific naturalism, he comments that for most people, “The pos- 
sibility that anything as luminously real and palpable as consciousness 
could end up in the pit of final nothingness is simply unthinkable” (p. 
199). It is unthinkable because of the reality of eternal truth, and the an- 
ticipation that the mind will be united with the fullness of the source of 
truth. 

The strength of this book consists in the questions that Haught poses 
to the worldview of “scientific naturalism.” These questions make clear 
the plausibility of the theistic worldview. On the other hand, the book’s 
major weakness lies in the solutions that Haught offers. His experiential 
account of “religion,” for instance, reduces the role of human reason in 
relation to God, whether in the case of knowing God from created things 
(Romans 1) or by faith in divine Revelation. Likewise, his account of 
“anticipation” and of the Fall/Redemption do not allow for the transfor- 
mative power of Christ’s Paschal mystery. In short, Haught offers a God 
who fills in the experiential gaps left by science, but this God may not 
fully interest either scientists or believers.—Matthew Levering, Ave 
Maria University. 


HOLDEN, Thomas. The Architecture of Matter: Galileo to Kant. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2006. xii + 305 pp. Paper, $35.00—Natural philoso- 
phers of the early modern period devoted a great deal of attention to 
two interconnected: issues: the ontological status of the parts into which 
material bodies can be divided, and the plausibility (and meaning) of the 
claim that material bodies are infinitely divisible. Thomas Holden gives 
us in this work an altogether admirable survey of the course of these de- 
bates, untangling the surprising variety of the positions adopted and 
providing a critical analysis of the arguments in support of each position 
and of the objections against it. He throws his net widely, paying atten- 
tion not only to major figures from that time but also to many whose 
works are now rarely visited. 

The modern reader might be puzzled by the amount of attention that 
was paid to issues of the sort at that time. What prompted it? Two fac- 
tors were mainly responsible, the first mainly relevant in the earlier part 
of the period, the other relevant throughout. The earlier part saw a shift 
away from the long-dominant Aristotelian tradition in natural philoso- 
phy and specifically from its notion of substantial form. It was from liv- 
ing things that Aristotle derived that notion: when he insisted on the au- 
tonomy and the unity of the substantial form, it was the organism that 
he had primarily in mind. The unicity or otherwise of the substantial 
form already gave rise to debate in medieval times: did not the parts of 
organisms, and even more of nonliving things, have some sort of subsid- 
lary status while still parts of the whole? After all, they continue after 
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separation to exhibit many of the same features as they did prior to sep- 
aration. But Aquinas expressed the majority view: prior to separation 
there was but a single form so that the parts could not be regarded as 
autonomous, as existing in their own right. They might be called “poten- 
tial” parts in the sense that they could become autonomous substances 
or composites when separated, that is, parts proper, in the restricted 
sense in which the term ‘part’ came to be used in this discussion. 

For the protagonists of the new science of mechanics as well as for 
those who were inspired by the atomism of the Epicurean tradition, the 
paradigm “substance” was no longer the organism but any unit of the 
material body generally. Not for them the potential parts of their scho- 
lastic opponents: no matter how a material body might be divided, each 
part is “actual,” a part proper, capable of existence in its own right. The 
product of such division should thus be a determinate number of parts. 

But what about what Holden calls “metaphysical” division (m-divi- 
sion), that is, division that is logically possible (conceivable, within 
God’s power)? This is the source of the second debate around the topic 
of parts. Are there limits to m-division or are material bodies infinitely 
m-divisible? The prevailing geometrical emphasis of the new sciences 
implied that since space is m-divisible without limit so should matter be. 
But if this were the case, it would seem to entail that material bodies 
contain an infinite number of (actual) parts, a troubling conclusion at 
best, an incoherence at worst. 

Defenders of potential parts did not face this difficulty, since they 
could construe infinite m-divisibility as simply a continued process of 
division that never reaches a term but whose parts always remain finite 
In number. But for the majority of those who had rejected scholastic 
philosophy with scorn, this refuge was unthinkable, though a few (Hob- 
bes, Digby, and Kant in his later works) were led by it to retain the doc- 
trine of potential parts, while laying aside the doctrine of substantial 
form. 

Responses to the paradoxes of the actual infinite on the part of those 
who saw parts as “actual” varied widely. Holden does an excellent job 
of marshaling them into some sort of order. At one end, there is Kant 
who presents this paradox as the Second Antinomy of the Pure Reason. 
At the other is Galileo, who maintains that there is no contradiction in- 
volved in having an infinity of actual material parts as long as those 
parts are not regarded as finite in size. Infinite numbers, he presciently 
suggests, constitute a mathematics of a new sort; such numbers cannot 
be arrived at incrementally but must be regarded as given all at once. In 
between are those thinkers who reject the possibility of infinite material 
divisibility because of the contradictions to which it seems to lead. In- 
stead, they stop the divisibility regress by postulating (as did Leibniz and 
Newton) ultimate m-indivisible parts, “metaphysical atoms” as Holden 
terms them, reminiscent of the minima naturalia of medieval philoso- 
phy. Also somewhere in between were the point-centers of force pro- 
posed by Boscovich and Kant, finite in number and clearly indivisible. 

This summary gives only the faintest idea of the diversity and the so- 
phistication of the responses to the infinity challenge during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries whose logical structure Holden ana- 
lyzes with care, pointing out the merits and the weaknesses of each. His 
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conclusion is that a number of these solutions remained more or less vi- 
able, and that the original disagreement (potential versus actual parts) 
remained unresolved, with the new defenders of potential parts substi- 
tuting various candidates, noncomposite but m-divisible, in the ultimacy 
role played by the substance-organisms of Aristotle. 

Holden’s book is:a model of its kind; it brings to life two controversies 
that are still with us, albeit in other guises: the limits of reducibility in 
scientific explanation and the realizability or otherwise of an infinite set 
of actual individuals. One suggestion: it would have been helpful to ex- 
plore by way of introduction the antecedents of these debates in medi- 
eval philosophy.—Ernan McMullin, University of Notre Dame. 


LEERSSEN, Joep. National Thought in Europe: A Cultural History. Am- 
sterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2006. 312 pp. Paper, $32.50— 
Distinguishing between nation and state, Leerssen defines a nation as a 
cultural and social community, one that people identify with and to 
which they feel a political loyalty. The “nation,” he tells us, is “the most 
natural, organic collective aggregate of humans and the most natural or- 
ganic subdivision of humanity.” As such the nation’s claim to loyalty 
overrides other allegiances. The state derives its mandate and sover- 
eignty from its incorporation of a constituent nation. Civic loyalty to the 
state is thus a natural extension of cultural, linguistic, and ethnic soli- 
darity. Ideally there may be a seamless overlap between the outlines of 
the state and that of the nation, but the political and national units are 
not always congruent. Nationalism is something else. Leerssen pre- 
sents it as a political ideology that took form in Europe in the aftermath 
of the French Revolution. In the 19th century it developed into a spe- 
cific recognizable ideology, with a specific and recognizable political 
and cultural agenda. 

From the perspective of the philosophers of the Enlightenment, the 
nation is best regarded as a command unit, the product of a centralized 
government whose mission is to keep the peace among diverse cultural 
and political groups within the borders of the state. “We have come to 
think of nation-states,” Leerssen writes, “as an ideally systematic taxon- 
omy of Europe, where the French live in France and speak the French 
language, and the Germans live in Germany and speak the German lan- 
guage, and each country has its own cuisine, fashions, national anthems 
and life style. But this simple ideal type of the nation-state is the inherit- 
ance of the Encyclopedia and of anthropological systematization or ste- 
reotypes, based on hearsay and cross-cultural caricatures.” 

One of the byproducts of the Enlightenment, in its revolt against 
crown and mitre, was the introduction of “a theory of democracy in 
which the state becomes a fiscal-administrative organization claiming 
sovereignty and the right to coerce its citizens. Among the primary 
functions of the modern state is the power to collect taxes and to spend 
those taxes on policies approved by the tax payers and above all to 
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provide a legal system to protect its citizens from crime and to arbitrate 
civil conflicts.” None of these functions involves a sense of cultural 
identity. Locke, Hume, and Montesquieu are credited with the substitu- 
tion of “civic virtue” for ethnic or cultural allegiance. National loyalty in 
this model transcends religious differences, i.e., between Protestant and 
Catholic. The state has no call to incorporate or to represent any given 
specific cultural or religious tradition. The state has only the duty to 
maintain its laws and to protect all citizens and cultures under its aegis 
from persecution, repression, or discrimination. “Traditionally, the 
state has also maintained or placed under its supervision important in- 
frastructures of general use, such as an army/navy; road, water, manage- 
ment and vital services; health care and education; a central bank and 
monetary currency.” But “none of these functions need involve any 
sense of cultural identity.” Patriotism is simply national loyalty, the love 
of the fatherland, and nothing more, given that there is no other bond, 
cultural or religious, that can be recognized by the state. 

This volume is aptly subtitled “A Cultural History.” It is a learned tour 
de force through 2,000 years of Western history, from the Celts to the 
multicultural internationalists of a post-Christian Europe. The focus re- 
mains constant, the relation between the culture of a people and their 
mode of governance. Opening with a treatise on Celtic and English 
identity, the narrative continues with the use of Tacitus’s reflections on 
Rome and Imperial Rome’s influence on Northern European society. 
Leerssen describes Tacitus’s Germania as the “single most influential 
piece of Latin literature in post-medieval Europe,” largely because Taci- 
tus, in contrasting a decadent Rome with the virtue he finds in the tribes 
to the north, has in effect, produced a treatise on national characteris- 
tics, if not identity. The narrative shifts to Tudor England and the rise of 
the central monarchial state in England and Wales, then moves to a con- 
sideration of Renaissance developments and continues with an exami- 
nation of the influence of Herder and Rousseau on subsequent political 
theory. There is an extended section on the politics of national identity 
and the rise of political romanticism in the Germany of the post- 
Napoleonic period, wherein national ideology is revived as the principle 
of unification. 

Leerssen disclaims any effort to produce a volume of contemporary 
relevance but he has unavoidably introduced the topic of “European 
identity.” He is content with the concept of a value-free national identity 
in which the state remains neutral between warring factions and serves 
only to keep the peace. By implication Islam and Christianity deserve 
equal standing in the territory formerly known as Christendom. 

The reader is likely to find this book to be compelling and erudite, 
forcing the reader to revisit ancient and modern literary sources per- 
haps previously encountered in a cursory way without recognition of 
their historical and cultural import.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic 
University of America. 
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LOLORDO, Antonia. Pierre Gassendi and the Birth of Early Modern Philos- 
ophy. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. x+ 283 pp. Cloth, 
$75.00—This work is aptly subtitled “The Birth of Early Modern Philoso- 
phy.” Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655) is not a household name, but he was 
in his own day engaged in one way or another with the leading intellec- 
tual figures of his time. He corresponded with scores of his illustrious 
contemporaries, notably with Descartes, Galileo, Kepler, Hobbes, Cam- 
panella, and Christina of Sweden. His influence on Locke has been 
noted; Mersenne was a close friend. 

Although Gassendi was trained as a theologian in the Scholastic tradi- 
tion, he chose to work as a philosopher. Lolordo’s chapter headings 
alone indicate the breadth of his interests: “Gassendi’s Philosophical 
Opponents,” “Skepticism, Perception, and the Truth of Appearances,” 
“Cognition, Knowledge and the Theory of Signs,” “Space and Time,” “At- 
oms and Causes,” “Bodies and Motion,” “Generation, Life, and the Cor- 
poreal Soul,” and finally “Faith, Reason, and the Immaterial Soul.” 

Gassendi clearly stands at the threshold of modernity, anticipating the 
British empiricists by more than a century. It is Descartes and his artifi- 
cially created “mind-body problem” that stimulated Gassendi to address 
the age-old problem of universals and the relation between sense and in- 
tellectual knowledge. In his criticism of Descartes, he writes, “When 
you say that you are simply a thing that thinks, you mention an opera- 
tion that everyone was already aware of—but you say nothing about the 
substance carrying out this operation: what sort of substance is it, what 
it consists in, how it organizes itself in order to carry out its different 
functions ...” In Lolordo’s judgment, “Were one a seventeenth century 
intellectual who finds Cartesianism unacceptable, Gassendi’s philoso- 
phy was an obvious alternative.” 

Lolordo takes the reader through the evolution of Gassendi's thought 
from the Exercitationes paradoriae adversus Aristoteleos (1624), the 
Disquisitio Metaphysica (1644), a critique of Descartes, and the posthu- 
mously published Philosophiae Epicuri Syntagma (1649). In doing so 
she documents the progression of Gassendi’s thought, from his early 
skepticism to his eventual espousal of a mechanistic interpretation of 
nature. Confronted with startling advances in the natural sciences, the 
young Gassendi can no longer remain a skeptic. He is forced to develop 
a philosophical understanding of nature. Gassendi’s resultant atomism 
is worthy of a study in itself. Many of the conceptual problems con- 
fronting the physics and chemistry of the seventeenth century remain in 
an analogous form today. One of Gassendi’s dictums could well be in- 
scribed as a classroom motto: “It is not permitted to transfer into Phys- 
ics something abstractly demonstrated in Geometry.” 

The reader may find interesting the chronology of Gassendi’s philo- 
sophical journey. |We find him deeply engaged in criticism of the three 
main intellectual systems of his day, that is, Scholastic Aristotelianism, 
Renaissance neo-Platonism, and the philosophy of Descartes, before he 
attempts to develop his own philosophical outlook. Many of his criti- 
cisms remain telling. Eventually Gassendi had to reconcile his mecha- 
nistic atomism with certain tenets of his Catholic faith, notably his belief 
in the immortality of the human soul, free will, and an infinite God. 
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Having failed to grasp the fact that much of what he accepted on faith 
could be defended with the metaphysics of Aristotle, he seized upon the 
natural philosophy of Epicurus to ground both a theory of knowledge 
and the moral philosophy he was antecedently committed to hold. 

A short review cannot do Lolordo’s scholarship justice. This is more 
than a book about Gassendi. The author, by placing Gassendi within the 
context of the intellectual climate of his day, provides a valuable sketch 
of an entire period in the history of thought.—Jude P. Dougherty, The 
Catholic University of America. 


MANICAS, Peter T. A Realist Philosophy of Science: Explanation and Un- 
derstanding. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. ix + 225 
pp. Paper, $24.99—Writing from a realist perspective, Manicas ad- 
dresses the problem of explanation in the social sciences. He defends 
the thesis that the fundamental goal of both natural and social sciences 
is not prediction and control, or even the explanation of events, but 
rather the understanding of the processes that jointly produce the con- 
tingent outcomes of experience. Scientific knowledge, he maintains, 
consists primarily in a knowledge of the internal structures of persisting 
things and materials and secondarily in a knowledge of the statistics of 
events, or of the behavior of such things and materials. Scientific under- 
standing occurs when causal analysis enables us to explain how the pat- 
terns discerned amidst the flux of events are produced by the persisting 
natures and constitutions of things. 

Chapter one is a compelling critique of David Hume and the positivist 
view that reduces science to description and prediction. If the goal of 
science is to understand the processes of nature, we must identify the 
causal mechanisms that are at work in the world. Once these are under- 
stood, all sorts of phenomena are rendered intelligible. Manicas makes 
a distinction between “scientific explanation” and “understanding.” The 
two are not the same, although we sometimes use the words inter- 
changeably. Understanding is achieved when explanation includes a 
well-confirmed theory about the generative mechanism responsible for 
the phenomena under investigation. Phenomena that are unintelligible 
in terms of themselves beg to be explained causally. A successful theo- 
retical explanation consists of a representation of the structure of the 
enduring system in which the events under consideration occur. This is 
accomplished when the mechanism responsible for its generation is 
identified. 

Manicas draw heavily on Rom Harré’s Principles of Scientific Think- 
ing (1970), a work in which Harré develops an account of explanation in 
the natural sciences, which Manicas analogously employs as he de- 
scribes what he calls the “ontological status” of the social sciences. Un- 
derstanding in the social sciences, Manicas argues, is achieved when, as 
in the physical sciences, we can exhibit a causal mechanism responsible 
for the phenomenon in question. He does not deny that there are impor- 
tant differences between the scientific study of nature and the scientific 
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study of society. “In our world, most events—birth, growth, rain, fires, 
earthquakes, depressions, revolutions—are products of a complex 
nexus of causes of many kinds that are conjunctively at work.” It is for 
this reason that “the natural sciences, instead of seeking to explain con- 
crete events, more modestly, seek to understand the mechanisms and 
processes of nature.” He offers as an example, “We understand why 
planets move in ellipses, why materials burn, why salt dissolves in water 
(when it does) when we have a physical theory that provides a causal 
mechanism.” This understanding is accomplished by providing princi- 
ples detailing the structure of molecules, the atomic structure of salt 
and water, principles of their action, and so on. Thus equipped one can 
understand the causal mechanisms at work that explain oxidation and 
dissolution, that is, combustion and solubility. Causal mechanisms are 
often inferred. No one has seen a photon, but photons are among the 
important nonobservable particles posited in physical theory that facili- 
tate an understanding of a wide range of phenomena. Enrico Fermi, 
years before the actual discovery of the neutrino, successfully incorpo- 
rated that inferred'particle in his theory of beta decay. 

Manicas will say. that although everything is caused, there is a radical 

contingency in both natural and human history. As with the natural sci- 
ences, the task of the social sciences is to understand how social mech- 
anisms structure but do not determine outcomes. Generative social 
mechanisms in the social sciences are always historically situated. In 
fact, the generative mechanisms of social processes are the actions of 
human persons. Social science seeks to explain concrete events and ep- 
isodes, for example, the collapse of aregime, an economic depression, a 
dramatic rise in divorces, why working-class kids get working-class 
jobs, and why, when religious institutions are weakened, there is a loss 
of normative control In these cases, explanation takes the form of a 
narrative that identifies the critical social mechanisms at work and links 
them sequentially to the contingent but causally pertinent acts of per- 
sons. Understanding presupposes good description, both quantitative 
and qualitative. History, of course, is a special case. In history there are 
neither laws nor sets of conditions from which one makes determinative 
calculations. To explain some actual outcomes, one needs to go back in 
time and identify sequentially the pertinent causes as they combine to 
produce outcomes. This requires a narrative that links critical actions 
and events with ongoing social processes grasped in terms of social 
mechanisms. Manicas reminds us that in history there are neither laws 
nor sets of conditions from which one can make deterministic calcula- 
tions. ; 
It is easy to be enthusiastic about A Realist Philosophy of Science. 
The book not only is a comprehensive treatment of “explanation” in the 
social sciences but has the merit of being well written, factual, and in- 
formative. Manicas is the voice of wisdom and sanity in a field where 
positivistic assumptions regarding the nature of science often go un- 
challenged.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 
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MEHL, Peter J. Thinking Through Kierkegaard: Existential Identity in A 
Pluralistic World. Urbana and Chicago: University of Ilinois Press, 
2005. xii + 177 pp. Cloth, $35.00—Peter Mehl’s book applies Kierke- 
gaard’s thought to contemporary issues in personal identity and ethics. 
The questions motivating Mehl’s project are, “What grounds Kierke- 
gaard’s vision of the normatively human?” and thereby, “What can jus- 
tify any notion of the ideal telos for man we might hold?” The overall 
aim of Mehl's argument is to establish that Kierkegaard’s conception of 
the human telos is overstated and unjustifiable, and that rather than a 
single end to human life we should licence a plurality of possible ends. 
Mehl claims that Kierkegaard’s thinking finds its justification and 
grounding in a transcendent source of value, that is, God, and examines 
the arguments Kierkegaard gives for his teleology with a view to finding 
them wanting. The views of Kierkegaard’s pseudonyms Judge William, 
Johannes Climacus, and Anti-Climacus are brought to bear on the above 
questions, and each is allotted a chapter in which their positions are ex- 
plored. Mehl goes on to bring Kierkegaard into dialogue with such con- 
temporary philosophers as Owen Flanagan, Alasdair MacIntyre, Charles 
Taylor and Thomas Nagel. Having subjected Kierkegaard to some seri- 
ous criticism, Mehl finally offers the reader a conclusion in which he at- 

í tempts to reconstruct a Kierkegaardian position which will admit a plu- 
rality of legitimate ends to human life. 

Mehl claims to find two epistemological strains in Kierkegaard’s 
thought: a Cartesian view of knowing one’s own mind and a Jamesian 
pragmatist position, and Mehl seeks to play these strains off against 
each other with the aim that the latter triumph over the former. In out- 
lining Kierkegaard’s Cartesianism Mehl holds that we can read Kierkeg- 
aard as attempting to find an irrefutable basis for his beliefs, and appeal- 
ing to his subjectivity or introspection to do so (p. 46). In making this 
move Mehl holds that “Kierkegaard’s mistake comes, using Nagel’s 
words, from the Cartesian assumption that the self’s very nature is ‘fully 
revealed to introspection, and that our immediate subjective conception 
of the thing [the self] in our own case contains everything essential to it, 
if only we could extract it” (p. 110). Against such a position Mehl 
claims that, just as Descartes’ appeal to his own thought before him, 
Kierkegaard’s appeal to his own “subjectivity” results in solipsism (p. 
60). On the basis of this argument Mehl attempts to purge Kierkegaard’s 
thought of its Cartesianism, and the negative consequences that result 
from it. 

Having drawn attention to the untenable consequences of Kierkeg- 
aard's Cartesianism, Mehl seeks to develop the more positive epistemo- 
logical views he finds in Kierkegaard. In doing this Mehl claims that Ki- 
erkegaard “is best seen as an edifying hermeneutical philosopher using 
a pragmatic approach” (p. xi). Indeed, we are to envision Kierkegaard 
as moving “towards a radically empirical and edifying or pragmatic 
hermeneutical posture, a stance where practical rationality and judge- 
ments about reasonableness take centre stage” (p. 122). In accord with 
a rejection of Kierkegaard’s Cartesianism, we have to realize, Mehl 
claims, that the content of our personal identity is derived from social 
practice. Indeed, Mehl claims, only against the background social con- 
text provides can subjects make evaluative judgements. 
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On the basis of his claim that Kierkegaard is to be understood as a 
pragmatist, Mehl argues, in the spirit of Louis Pojman’s The Logic of 
Subjectivity, that he be read as giving reasons why one should become a 
Christian (p. 115): However, according to Mehl, Christianity is not the 
only “objective nonsense” Kierkegaard’s pragmatism can be used to li- 
cense, and so Mehl ends up willing to affirm a plurality of ends to human 
life. On this point Mehl envisages himself as in contention with Kierke- 
gaard (presumably, with his Cartesian hat on), with Kierkegaard schol- 
ars such as Anthony Rudd and Merold Westphal, and with Alasdair 
McIntyre and Charles Taylor. For Mehl thinks that all of the above re- 
quire a transcendental point of departure, or final framework, in order 
to justify the human telos, and furthermore all hold that without such a 
point we cannot be full integrated persons. Against this Mehl claims 
that we can justify our beliefs on the one hand, avoid relativism on the 
other, and function as persons with a relatively stable identity and set of 
commitments without holding that we are in possession of the final 
truth about human well-being. 

For anyone interested in an attractive contemporary pragmatic posi- 
tion, or any serious Kierkegaard scholar interested in how his ideas 
might be applied to contemporary philosophical problems, this book is 
essential reading. As a consideration of Kierkegaard’s epistemological 
views, and in bringing Kierkegaard’s pseudonyms into dialogue with 
each other, Mehl’s book is to be commended. Is Kierkegaard really a 
tool that can be usefully thought through? Does his thinking really serve 
to solve problems in contemporary debate about personal identity and 
ethics? I shall, in true Kierkegaardian fashion, leave these questions to 
the reader.—Jamie Turnbull, University of Hertfordshire. 


MURPHY, Mark. Natural Law in Jurisprudence and Politics. Cambridge 
Studies in Philosophy and Law. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
9006. xiv + 188 pp. Cloth, $75.00—This book is the third installment in 
the loosely-related series that Mark Murphy began with the publication 
of Natural Law and Practical Rationality in 2001 and continued with 
the publication of An Essay on Divine Authority in 2002 (Natural Law 
and Practical Rationality: Cambridge University Press, 2001; An Essay 
on Divine Authority: Cornell University Press, 2002). As apiece of the- 
oretical legal philosophy, the book is an impressive accomplishment. It 
engages in a lengthy and sophisticated dialogue with interlocutors from 
a large cross-section of the contemporary legal and philosophical world. 
Among Murphy’s virtues as a writer are his meticulously organized man- 
ner of presentation and his penchant for driving straight to the heart of 
the relevant philosophical argument. Readers who are familiar with and 
appreciative of this straightforward analytic style will find Murphy’s 
painstaking modus operandi a welcome infusion of clarity in an already 
difficult philosophical field. 
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The intellectual heart of the book is Murphy’s theory of natural law ju- 
risprudence. The chief feature of law, on Murphy’s account, is that it is 
backed by decisive reasons for compliance. Murphy considers two re- 
lated theoretical formulations of this claim. The first of these he calls 
the strong natural law thesis, and the second, the weak natural law the- 
sis. On the strong thesis, law that is unbacked by decisive reasons for 
compliance is no law at all. On the weak thesis, law that is unbacked by 
decisive reasons for compliance is defective precisely as law. Murphy’s 
own preference is for the weak thesis. The weak thesis depicts the rela- 
tionship between the law and decisive reasons for compliance as a rela- 
tionship of capacities which are capable of being more or less well- 
developed. When a particular legal dictate is not backed by decisive rea- 
sons for compliance, on the weak thesis it is not necessarily the case 
that that legal dictate is not an instance of law. Rather, it might also be 
the case that that legal dictate is defective precisely as law. 

Non-defective law, of course, is law that is backed by decisive reasons 
for compliance. The purpose of non-defective law, on Murphy’s view, is 
the promotion of the common good of the political community. Mur- 
phy’s theory of the common good is predicated on an aggregative view 
of social participation: the common good is a state of affairs in which all 
of the members of the political community are fully flourishing. Inter- 
estingly, Murphy argues that there is a normatively binding principle of 
individual participation which appears to be entailed by this aggregative 
conception of the common good. He calls it the common good princi- 
ple, and claims that it binds each person to do his or her share for the 
community's overall flourishing. The common good principle is the 
practical basis for the legal authority of the political community. 

One way in which Murphy could expand on his account of the transi- 
tion from natural law jurisprudence to natural law political philosophy 
is in his minimalist depiction of the relationship between consent-based 
theories of legal authority and the deliverances of traditional natural law 
accounts. The fact that the legal code is predicated on the common 
good is, Murphy believes, sufficient evidence to suggest that there is tan- 
gible merit in the practical deliverances of consent-based theories of le- 
gal authority. Whether in fact the belief that the law is developed for the 
sake of the common good also entails that the will of the members of 
the political community ought to function as its authoritative basis is 
not as readily apparent to me as it is to Murphy. Nevertheless, Murphy 
presses on to develop a nonstandard consent-based view of the author- 
ity of law, one that is almost wholly predicated on the principle of indi- 
vidual acceptance. If contemporary neonatural law theorists are to 
make progress on the reconciliation of their views with the democratic 
procedures of modern governments, they will almost be forced to de- 
velop a more robust account of popular consent. Murphy’s account is as 
good as any that is currently available at fulfilling this charge. 

Some of the book’s secondary theses might also be in need of a more 
careful articulation. For instance, Murphy’s account of the connection 
between punishment and the authority of law, while refreshingly origi- 
nal with respect to traditional natural law theory’s view of justifiable 
punishment, is almost too logically nimble in the way in which it ties the 
nonconsenting citizen’s punishment to the common good of the political 
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community (Murphy's somewhat peculiar claim is that citizens who 
carry out legal requirements to submit themselves to be punished for 
breaking the law are doing their share to promote the common good). 
Nevertheless, the general theory of social authority advanced in this 
book is an exciting and much-needed development of the political views 
of neonatural law theory. I confidently recommend It as such.—Jeremy 
Neill, Saint Louis University. 


PANICHAS, George A., ed. The Essential Russell Kirk. Wilmington, Del: ISI 
Books, 2007. xxv + 641 pp. Cloth, $21.00; paper $14.00—Russell Kirk 
(1918-1994) is not known as a professional philosopher although it 
would be difficult to understand him apart from his love for Plato, Aris- 
totle, and the Stoics. He is known primarily as a seminal figure in the 
political, post-World War II conservative movement. The essays se- 
lected and introduced for this volume by George Panichas show clearly 
why Kirk deserves the title, “advocate of the permanent things.” Kirk is 
clearly rooted in antiquity. His indebtedness to classical philosophy is 
apparent in nearly every one of the forty essays selected for this volume. 
The subtitle of one of his essays, “From Mount Sinai to Massachusetts 
Bay,” indicates the historical range of his intellect. The volume opens 
with an essay on “The Law of the Prophets” and ends with an apprecia- 
tion of Max Picard. 

Edmund Burke, Alexis de Tocqueville, Eric Voegelin, T. S. Eliot, Irv- 
ing Babbitt, and George Santayana are among Kirk’s favorite l9th- and 
20th-century authors. He is largely appreciative of the time 
transcending character of their work. Even when critical, Kirk is com- 
pletely free from malice. His aim, says Panichas, was unmistakably 
clear, “to improve the life of mind and of the spirit and to foster discrim- 
inations and judgments.” In many respects, Kirk reminds one of Santay- 
ana, for whom he had a muted admiration, in Kirk’s words, for the 
“something Hellenic” that suffuses his thought. In the essay, “George 
Santayana Buries Liberalism,” Kirk finds that “after the theistic human- 
ism of Babbitt and More, the materialism of Santayana may seem a 
weakening of the conservative fiber.” Yet he approvingly quotes from 
The Winds of Doctrine (1926) wherein Santayana writes: “That comfort- 
able liberal world was like a great tree with the trunk already sawed 
through but still standing with all the leaves quietly rustling, and with us 
dozing in its shade. We were inexpressibly surprised when it fell and 
half crushed us; some are talking of setting it up again safely on its sev- 
ered roots.” Santayana continues: “The shell of Christendom has been 
broken, and a new spirit, that of an emancipated, atheistic, international 
democracy, is dragging us to an industrial socialist future.” Kirk recog- 
nized, like Santayana, that the liberalism that once professed to advo- 
cate liberty, is now “a movement for control over property, trade, work, 
amusements, education, and religion; only the marriage bond is relaxed 
by modern liberals.” 
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To say that this is a timely volume is to risk understatement. As Fu- 
rope grapples with its historic identity, as Brussels expands its bureau- 
cratic reach, and with electorates on both sides of the Atlantic divided 
along ideological lines, a call to remember “the permanent things” in the 
interest of judging the present is very much in order. 

Panichas deserves gratitude not only for reproducing these essays in 
a single volume, but for his learned and insightful introduction to each. 
As the long-time editor of the quarterly journal, Modern Age, he has in 
much of his own work perpetuated the classical vision characteristic of 
Kirk.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 


PURCELL, Michael. Levinas and Theology. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2006. x + 198 pp. Paper, $27.99—Purcell holds that ethics is 
first theology as well as first philosophy, that it is progress when both 
philosophy and theology make ethics their starting point. Neither being 
(ontology) is first, nor God (theology), but ethics, so that the first best 
thing philosophy and theology do is ethics. One might urge that philoso- 
phy and theology forgo being anything but ethics. As Mortimer Adler 
said in 1965 (The Conditions of Philosophy: Its Checkered Past, Its 
Present Disorder, and Its Future Promise), philosophy even then had 
little else to call its own but ethics, mostly because no one wanted to 
own ethics. Now this is less true, as is clear on campuses where instead 
of philosophers furnishing ethics service courses, business professors 
tackle business ethics, nurses teach their own health-care ethics, law- 
yers do legal ethics. Cognitive science, and now social neuroscience, 
have put armchair philosophy out of play and made it harder for sopho- 
mores to take seriously the slow discussion of old texts when they know 
now how off base their authors’ speculations were. Perhaps philoso- 
phy’s slim hold on ethics motivates Purcell to start theology with ethics. 
And who better to enlist in this effort than Levinas, for whom ethics 
needs neither reason nor religion, neither cognition nor volition, but 
only the sheer presence of another person. Purcell has not argued for 
the primacy of ethics for theology, however, but for a narrower meaning 
of theology, for example, of grace and liturgy, which leads to a weaker 
position. Purcell seems to want to make ethics serve theology, whereas 
he might have done better to ask academic theology to divest itself of 
some dogmatic baggage and recenter itself on ethics and social justice. 
This review takes to heart Purcell’s call, both to endorse it and then 
push it to a strong conclusion. 

The first question to ask is, does Purcell have a case? Levinas notori- 
ously followed Heidegger in using words with religious and ethical 
meanings (epiphany, care, concern, fallenness, advent, witness), often 
indulging in exaggerations and creative etymologies not to be taken lit- 
erally. Especially important is Levinas’s recourse to the infinite. (As far 
as I know, Levinas never used the abstract ‘infinity’ [l’infinité], but only 
the concrete ‘infinite’ [l’infini]). In practice we meet the infinite in the 
face of the other (affective intentionality), not in thinking the idea of in- 
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finity (cognitive intentionality) or producing an ethical stance by free 
choice (volitional intentionality). Levinas strikes a nerve because he ar- 
ticulates what we feel. His best image is completely secular: we experi- 
ence the face of the other as an interpersonal curvature of space, the 
looming large over oneself of the imposing, imperious, commanding 
presence of another person. This event is infinite because neither cogni- 
tion nor volition can contain or create it (evolution has hardwired pri- 
mate brains to recognize and amplify faces). Why is this image of the in- 
terpersonal curvature of spacetime so apt; what does it mean? 
Einstein’s general theory of relativity explains that what we call gravity 
is the mutual affecting of bodies in spacetime; gravity exists because 
these bodies bend, warp, curve the space around them, creating slopes 
of force between them, force fields wherein they interact in ways nei- 
ther can escape since they are of their own making. This invisible ef- 
fect, felt by the bodies, becomes conscious in persons: we are already 
affected by one another before thinking or willing, as a natural result of 
coming close, of falling under another’s sway. Another similarity be- 
tween gravity and ethics derives from Einstein’s formulation of gravity 
theory, different from Aristotle’s. For Aristotle, every event needs a 
cause, rest is normal (natural), and so motion is what needs explaining. 
For Einstein, motion is normal: 'bodies in motion (the expanding uni- 
verse) maintain direction and velocity unless caused to change. Ethical 
curvature of space is our normal condition and needs neither cognition 
nor volition to occur: we are affected by others before and beyond these 
(later) intentionalities. From his first critique of cognition and volition 
in his dissertation, Levinas spoke of another intentionality that did not 
re-present but rather presented the other (in non-representational affec- 
tive tension). Like geodesic lines felt as gravity’s force, when another 
person is close enough to be present face-to-face, we feel the “ethical 
force of gravity.” And just as gravity is not a separate being (graviton) or 
a god moving divine spheres, but rather the natural way physics de- 
scribes how bodies in motion affect one another, so also ethics is not a 
deduction from reason and freedom nor dependent on a dieu bouche- 
trou, but the way phenomenology describes how the other arcs above 
me commanding responsibility. Instead of a featureless physical space- 
time or a flat interpersonal spacetime, requiring something outside per- 
sons to make it ethical, we experience a naturally (brain-) waved, con- 
toured world, affectively amplified. “Ethics is first philosophy” 
revolutionizes philosophy. “Ethics is first theology” is potentially even 
more radical.—Andrew Tallon, Marquette University. 


RADDER, Hans. The World Observed/The World Conceived. Pittsburg: Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg Press, 2006. x + 232 pp. Cloth, $35.00—At first 
blush, this relatively small but important book has the modest aim of 
clarifying the idea, by now widely taken for granted, that there is no 
meaningful perception in the absence of concepts. But more is at stake. 
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Perhaps inevitably, Radder is led to examine a host of difficult problems 
in epistemology, ontology, the theory of meaning, and the philosophy of 
science. 

Part I has as its goal, “to explain and vindicate a general theory of ob- 
servation, both in everyday life and in science.” Radder begins by argu- 
ing that there is a stunning “absence of experience in empiricism,” and 
accordingly, little to be learned from this tradition about what actually 
in going on in observation. The work of Bas Van Fraasen is notable for 
at least gesturing in this direction. But Van Fraasen’s key distinction be- 
tween observing and observing-that cannot bear the weight he puts on 
it. Similarly, the foundationalist idea that “only observation with the na- 
ked eye carries epistemic weight” (p. 15) is unconvincing. Russell Han- 
son’s work is treated next. That perception is always “theory-laden” is a 
familiar idea. Radder argues that all observation involves “seeing-as” 
and that this is both philosophically nontrivial and more plausible. But 
Hanson’s view is incomplete in that like many other views which Radder 
considers, “it unjustly neglects the role of human action in realizing ob- 
servational processes.” Radder sees that is also non-trivial and was a 
critical part of Dewey’s work. The observer is embodied and actively in- 
volved in his environment. “Experience” is not defined in narrow cogni- 
tive terms, but is a matter of active adjustments and readjustments, of 
coordinations and activities. 

Chapter 4 turns to Peter Kosso’s “interaction-information” account. 
Radder identifies a number of problems and a fatal flaw, shared by 
much recent cognitive science: “The problem is that all too often no dis- 
tinction is made between two senses of information: information as a 
structured stimulus field and information as communicated content 
about the world” (p. 42). Chapter 5 engages “connectionist” accounts of 
observation—advocated by Paul Churchland, among others. Radder 
provides an extremely lucid and detailed account of this approach, a 
useful contribution in its own right. But again, while this approach has 
many merits, it overlooks “the human contributions to the cognitive 
tasks in question” (p. 53). More generally, there are significant barriers 
to Churchland’s neurophysiological reductionist program. 

At the polar opposite is the work of Patrick Heelan. Employing in- 
sights of Husserl, Merleau Ponty and Heidegger, Heelan developed a 
hermeneutical theory of perception which emphasizes situatedness and 
the social dimension of observing. But even while he assigns a role to 
things-in-themselves, as “the necessary preconditions of all Worlds, of 
all cultures, and consequently, of human embodied subjectivity itself’ 
(p. 61), the argument perhaps inevitably takes an idealist turn in which 
“unperceivable” entails “unreal.” Drawing on the foregoing, Radder’s 
positive general theory is the subject matter of Chapter 7. He argues, 
convincingly, that observational processes involve conceptual interpre- 
tation and, critically, “a material realization,” the collective exploiting of 
“available natural potentialities and socio-cultural resources.” 

Part II is less convincing. Its thesis is that “concepts not only struc- 
ture the world but also abstract from it” (p. 99). This requires a theory 
of abstraction. His point of departure is Koningsveld’s “experiment” 
which seeks to show that “forming a concept and learning how to see 
the entities as instantiations of it are two sides of the same coin” (p. 94). 
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The “experiment” is then developed so that concepts are “extensible’— 
they can be applied to a new domain (p. 103) and have “non-local mean- 
ing.” This is a version of the old problem of universals. He considers 
three approaches to the problem of the meaning of concepts and argues 
that “neither nature nor mind is capable of fixing the extension of our 
concepts” (p. 105). Yet it not clear that he undermines the alternatives 
that he offers (including here “meaning finitism” [Chapter 15]) or that 
some alternative theory, in particular the Mead/Dewey theory, might be 
preferable. Thus, he seems committed, needlessly, to the existence of 
“abstract entities” (p. 182). The problem is related to the assertion that 
concepts not only abstract from the world but structure it. He is careful 
to say that “world” refers to that which is “accessible through realizing 
and interpreting observational processes” (p. 93). And he also insists 
that his “account owes a great deal to the ontology of human indepen- 
dent potentialities and reproducible experiments.” On the other hand, 
his “world” is not coincident with’ “the human independent reality” (p. 
93). Thus, it is clear enough that although concepts structure the world 
in his sense, it is not clear whether they structure the human indepen- 
dent reality? Similarly, we do abstract in his sense from “the world,” but 
is abstraction the term that applies to the construction of theoretical 
models which include reference to nonobservables? It surely would 
have been helpful had he said more about his earlier work on scientific 
realism and experiment. Chapter 16 offers, relevantly, a devastating 
criticism of current product patent policy—Peter T. Manicas, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii at Manoa. 


RASMUSSEN, Douglas B., DEN UYL, Douglas J. Norms of Liberty: a Perfec- 
tionist Basis for Non-Perfectionist Politics. University Park: Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, 2005. xviii + 424 pp. Cloth, $80.00; paper, 
$25.00—While critics of liberalism have long worried that the separation 
of politics from ethics has resulted in a culture of nihilism, few sober 
thinkers have been eager to say goodbye to the apparent benefits of liv- 
ing in a liberal society. The often remarked “crisis of liberalism” has led 
many to lament that modern political liberty is incompatible with any 
meaningful notion of virtue. In their new book Norms of Liberty, Ras- 
mussen and Den Uyl offer a new way of framing this debate over liberal- 
ism’s virtues and argue that liberty is not only compatible with virtue 
but is the necessary condition for any substantive ethical theory. 

While their project is primarily theoretical rather than historical, the 
authors properly locate themselves within a neglected tradition of clas- 
sical liberalism that traces itself to the ethical work of the philosophers 
Shaftesbury and Spinoza. This tradition, which might be expanded to 
include many thinkers of the Scottish Enlightenment and German Ro- 
manticism, is unified by its attempt to resist the reduction of all moral 
action to a simplistic theory of subjective passion. In this vein, Rasmus- 
sen and Den Uyl want to preserve a perfectionist account of individual 
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moral conduct—that is, one that allows for a person to measure their 
character and conduct by an objectively good standard—while also pro- 
tecting a political theory devoted to individual liberty. 

Unlike “conservative” liberals, who tend to mitigate modern natural 
rights teaching by introducing some form of natural law and a more ro- 
bust notion of the common good, Rasmussen and Den Uy] are dedicated 
to what they call an “individualist, non-perfectionist politics.” Contrary 
to many of liberalism’s critics on both the left and the right, the authors 
deny that liberalism per se requires a minimalistic ethical theory. Yet at 
the same time, the authors deny that objective standards of moral con- 
duct justify broad political action or require powerful political institu- 
tions for their preservation. Rasmussen and Den Uyl’s solution rests on 
a distinction they draw between “normative and metanormative princi- 
ples” (p. 15). Liberalism is a metanormative principle, they argue, be- 
cause it seeks to establish the political or legal conditions for moral con- 
duct while, strictly speaking, remaining agnostic toward the traditional 
concerns of normative ethics. By proffering this account, Rasmussen 
and Den Uyl remain loyal to the traditional liberal identification of a pri- 
vate sphere which is properly beyond public concern. Normative ethics 
nevertheless remains a central concern for the authors, albeit one bear- 
ing a private character. The neo-Aristotelian ethical theory defended by 
Rasmussen and Den Uyl regards human flourishing and moral obliga- 
tion to be rooted in an objective human nature; in this it is harmonious 
with the traditional natural law teaching traceable to Aquinas and Aris- 
totle. The ethical theory takes as its unit of analysis, however, the well- 
being of the individual. It defines human flourishing as the self- 
perfection of a moral agent (this is the “neo” part). As they put it, hu- 
man flourishing is “essentially an individualized, agent-relative, and self- 
directed (or chosen) activity,” (p. 185). 

Rasmussen and Den Uyl deny that the agent-relativity of their theory 
undermines its objectivity. They argue that the good for human beings 
when considered within the complexity of any actual human life is al- 
ways individualized; that is, real as opposed to potential good takes ac- 
count of the unique circumstances of particular moral agents. The inev- 
itable complexity of moral life leads the authors to defend the centrality 
of practical wisdom in human flourishing; only through exercising pru- 
dence can life be steered to a happy end. And since an action can be 
called virtuous only when deliberately chosen by a moral agent, the au- 
thors identify individual freedom as an essential condition for human 
flourishing. The authors most clearly break from Aristotle, however, in 
their willingness to allow a plurality of summa bona for human beings. 
They argue that the peculiar “nexus” of talents, opportunities, and other 
circumstances that make up an individual life may lead prudence to take 
as its good a variety of ends. As advocates of liberty the authors are not 
willing to call any life plan unworthy, but they seem to allow for the pos- 
sibility that prudence in consultation with reality will yield non-arbitrary 
goods. 

This book offers compelling arguments that liberalism in its pursuit of 
prosperity needn't abandon itself to moral poverty. In its attempt to pro- 
vide a new argument for the goodness of liberalism, Norms of Liberty 
summarizes and replies systematically and at length to criticisms of lib- 
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eralism. As a contribution to the literature of liberty it is much more 
than this, however. It should be of interest to anyone who would like to 
see a novel defense both of liberty and virtue put forth in a clear and 
honest way.—Travis Cook, St. John’s College Santa Fe. 


REGINSTER, Bernard. The Affirmation of Life: Nietzsche on Overcoming 
Nihilism. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2006. xii + 336 
pp. Cloth, $35.00-—The Affirmation of Life is a well written and 
thoughtful book which aims at bringing out the affirmative and system- 
atic facet of Nietzsche’s philosophy that runs against the disorderliness 
of his writings and the frequent nihilistic interpretations of his views. 
Reginster finds a “coherent and compelling philosophical project” in the 
philosopher’s writings and aims at supplying a “fruitful framework for 
the interpretation of the often peculiar views Nietzsche develops” (p. 7). 
The systematic character of his philosophy “is determined not by a cen- 
tral philosophical doctrine, but by the requirements of his response to a 
particular crisis in late modern European culture, namely, the crisis of 
nihilism” (p. 4). According to Reginster, nihilism is “the central problem 
in Nietzsche’s philosophy” (p. 21), and Nietzsche’s philosophical project 
“consists in determining whether there is a way to overcome nihilism” 
(p. 8). 

The above concept is the focus of Chapter 1 of the book. Nihilism re- 
sults from the acknowledgment that certain value commitments cannot 
be realized. Reginster maintains that Nietzsche does not view nihilism 
as a direct or necessary consequence of his concept of the “death of 
God,” but as a consequence of the “life-negating values” advocated un- 
der the name of God. The Nietzschean devaluation of values appears, 
thus, to be a metaethical enterprise which aims at questioning these life- 
negating values and at examining the possibility of ones that affirm life. 

According to the author, Nietzsche’s “analyses of the concept of nihil- 
ism support an interpretation of it in terms of despair” (p. 28). This con- 
cept exhibits an active attitude against the nonrealization of values 
rather than the passive acknowledgment of their delegitimation. The 
latter would indeed create disorientation and pessimism, and this is 
something which Nietzsche must first overcome if he is to find a way to 
defeat nihilism. Chapter 2 is thus devoted to the overcoming of disori- 
entation. It examines the nature of Nietzsche’s metaethical revaluation 
of values and the;search for their objective foundation. In Reginster’s 
interpretation, Nietzsche is an opponent of “normative objectivism” (the 
belief that the normative authority of a value depends on its objective 
standing) and “descriptive objectivism” (the claim that there are objec- 
tive values). His position is described by Reginster in terms of “norma 
tive subjectivism”, (the claim that values have no independent stance), 

“perspectivism” (the claim that values represent subjective projections), 
as well as “normative fictionalism” (in order to avoid nihilistic disorien- 
tation, Nietzsche is forced to suggest “that we avert it by engaging in 
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make-believe objective vales, or imagining that there are such values” 
(p. 85). And the grounding principle of the prospective new set of val- 
ues is the “will to power.” This is discussed in Chapter 3. Nietzsche’s 
concept of the will to power is developed against the backdrop of 
Schopenhauer’s concept of the “will to live,” which Reginster discusses 
in length in order to show that, in Nietzsche's eyes, the will to live is im- 
plausible and leads to nihilism. Nietzsche’s will to power is not an onto- 
logical or metaphysical force which would itself be in need of legitima- 
tion. In the proposed perspectivist and normative-fictionalist 
interpretation by Reginster, the will to power plays a productive func- 
tional role as the de facto demonstration of “the activity of confronting 
and overcoming resistance” (p. 186) and actualizing values. This means 
that the will to power “cannot be satisfied unless the agent has a desire 
for something else than power... The will to power therefore has the 
structure of a second-order desire” (p. 182). It is the actualization of the 
will to power, the overcoming of resistance and value-creating activity 
that leads to the overcoming of despair, and the final defeat of nihilism. 

The overcoming of despair is the focus of Chapter 4, and it is con- 
nected to the revaluation of compassion and all other values, the appre- 
ciation of suffering, and the establishment of the ethics of power. It is 
worth reemphasizing here that Nietzsche’s enterprise is one of metaeth- 
ical revaluation and not a mere renunciation of values and that his pro- 
posed morality is not an egoistic one: “Nietzsche’s great individual is not 
necessarily callously indifferent to the sufferings of others” (p. 189). 
Rather, the proper way of expressing compassion toward the sufferings 
of others means to seek to enhance man and his creativity. This is ex- 
actly what includes (tragically so) the acknowledgment of power and 
the appreciation of suffering: “Suffering can therefore be truly redeemed 
by creativity only if it is essentially necessary for it, that is to say, only 
when the suffering is an enabling necessary condition of the very possi- 
bility of creativity” (p. 233). In this line of arguments, Reginster includes 
his discussion of another central component of Nietzsche’s doctrine, the 
concept of eternal recurrence (Chapter 5). Rejecting a number of other 
existing interpretations, Reginster proposes a normative, functional, 
and comprehensive explanation of eternal recurrence which he calls 
practical. Eternal recurrence is a means to appreciate and affirm life: “I 
ought to live life so as to be able to desire its eternal recurrence” (p. 
203). This understanding includes the welcoming of finitude of life as 
well, for life could not recur if it were infinite, the seeking of perma- 
nence in the present, the acceptance of becoming but also the substan- 
tial enhancement of life, its perfectuation, and finally, such view implies 
anew ethics as its precondition, the ethics of power. 

It is obvious, then, that apart from its life-affirming goals, the 
Nietzschean revaluation has a tragic facet as well. This is what the phi- 
losopher expresses through the concept of Dionysian Wisdom, which 
becomes the focus of Chapter 6. Dionysian Wisdom shows that reevalu- 
ation and overcoming of nihilism are possible, for “the distinctive char- 
acteristics of Dionysus’ life are characteristics of creative life” (p. 242). 
Dionysian Wisdom is at the same time tragic because it is the value of 
suffering: “it regards suffering as desirable, and this makes it a life af- 
firming point of view” (p. 229). 
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Reginster’s book is an impressive and provocative addition to the ex- 
isting bibliography on Nietzsche. .The argumentation is clear, persua- 
sive, and innovative in that it systematically reconstructs the affirmative 
concerns of Nietzsche’s philosophical doctrine. The discussion of exist- 
ing interpretations (those of Clark, Kaufmann, Lowith, Nehamas, and 
several others) is exemplary: it is careful and tranquil, thoughtful and 
engaging. At the same time, the reader is struck by the lack of substan- 
tial criticism of Nietzsche’s position, even on occasions when this posi- 
tion is especially troubling. One can be easily fascinated with the cri- 
tique of Judaic-Christian morality, but when it comes to emphasizing 
Nietzsche’s positive program one must at the same time account for the 
scandalous sides of his philosophy. Reginster does very little in this re- 
spect. For instance, although he admits Nietzsche’s renunciation of phi- 
lanthropy as being “the most disturbing of his ethical views,” he still at- 
tempts to present it as “a little less offensive than it appears” (pp. 261- 
2). The same underplaying strategy takes place in the author's admis- 
sion of Nietzsche’s ethical elitism. The uncritical interpretation of 
Nietzsche’s revaluation of compassion in Chapter 4 also creates ques- 
tions: is not exactly this revaluation the ground for Nietzsche’s elitism, 
his renunciation of philanthropy, and many other controversial views he 
holds? Finally, the array of standard or ad hoc concepts used in order to 
adjust Reginster’s discussion to the jargon of analytic philosophy (moti- 
vational internalism, normative contextualism, essentialist egalitarian- 
ism, and several others) seems at least peculiar when applied to a figure 
like Nietzsche, and demonstrates lack of hermeneutical sensitivity. The 
elucidation of these concepts, along with the unnecessarily lengthy dis- 
cussions of Schopenhauer, occupy dozens of pages, needlessly perplex 
Reginster’s various arguments and constitute a dissonance in this other- 
wise very well structured book.—Nectarios G. Limnatis, Hofstra Uni- 
versity. 


REMEDIOS, Francis. Legitimizing Scientific Knowledge: An Introduction 
to Steve Fuller’s Social Epistemology. Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 
2008. vii +143 pp. Cloth, $58.00—In Legitimating Scientific Knowl- 
edge, Francis Remedios renders a great service. He precisely surveys 
contemporary philosophical arguments regarding the rationality, cogni- 
tive status and legitimation of scientific inquiry. Within this intellectual 
landscape Remedios identifies the inhabitants—including David Bloor, 
Phillip Kitcher, Joseph Rouse, Alvin Goldman, Helen Longino—of the 
loose confederation known as social epistemology. The benchmark for 
Remedios’ survey of philosophical ‘attempts to “legitimate standards of 
scientific rationality” (the “legitimation project” [p. 11]), and for his crit- 
ical positioning of social conceptions of scientific inquiry, is Steve 
Fuller’s “politically oriented” social epistemology. Fuller’s social episte- 
mology reformulates the questions posed by the “legitimation project” 
as answerable to democratic politics. Democratic politics, of a sort one 
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might associate with romantic communitarianism, provides the values 
and processes—open debate forums, negotiated social norms, enlight- 
ened social contracts, working dissensus, informed inquiry—for Fuller’s 
vision of a republic of science (owing to Karl Popper). Fuller’s distinct 
conception of a republic of science, as realized and sustained by the in- 
terventions of knowledge policy analysts, poses critical and interpretive 
challenges not only for understanding social epistemology but also for 
reimagining philosophical and scholarly inquiry. Fuller’s reimaging of 
philosophical inquiry and argument extends to his rather fluid and pro- 
lific style. To lend this style structure, Remedios arranges his book as a 
progressing dialogue between Fuller and his interlocutors. For struc- 
ture’s sake, Remedios sacrifices a full examination of the presupposi- 
tions and implications raised by the central question of his inquiry, 
namely: Why Steve Fuller’s social epistemology? 

Social epistemology, conceived broadly, responds to both Quine’s 
conception, in “Epistemology Naturalized” that “epistemology ... be- 
comes a branch of psychology” (Quine 1969, p. 82) and Kuhn’s study, in 
The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962), of the socio-historic or- 
ganization of science (Remedios, pp. 11-12). Extending the lessons of 
Quine and Kuhn, one sees the initial formation of the two main camps of 
social epistemology: (1) The “cognitive camp” following Quine and gen- 
erally practiced in academic philosophy; and (2) The “social camp” fol- 
lowing Kuhn and generally practiced in the Sociology of Scientific 
Knowledge and in Science and Technology Studies. Both camps hold in 
common the idea that knowledge, as exemplified by science, is some- 
how social (with individual agents, groups, communities, or interests as 
disputed or preferred objects of study). Given that knowledge is social, 
social epistemologists agree that science, and scientists, ought to be 
studied scientifically. Social epistemologists, then, share a commitment 
to the normative mission of epistemology. However, as Remedios de- 
scribes throughout Chapter 1, the broad areas of agreement among so- 
cial epistemologists easily dissolve into arguments contesting the rela- 
tionship of science and epistemology, the nature of the “social” in social 
epistemology, the ways in which knowledge is defined and embodied, 
and the nature and expression of epistemology’s normativity. 

To put the contestations among social epistemologists into conversa- 
tion, Remedios uses Steve Fuller’s work as a foil. On first blush, the 
choice of Fuller is obvious. Fuller founded the journal Social Episte- 
mology—its first issue appearing in 1986. The next year a special issue 
of the journal Synthese, put together by Fredrick Schmitt, appeared on 
the subject social epistemology. Featured in the issue were papers by, 
among others, Alvin Goldman and Fuller. In 1988 Fuller published his 
first book, also titled Social Epistemology (a second edition appeared in 
2002). Remedios designates the Synthese issue as the start of the cur- 
rent focus on social epistemology. In so doing, Remedios updates the 
Quine/Kuhn dialectic in social epistemology’s intellectual leadership: 
Goldman as a leading proponent of “truth-oriented social epistemology’ 
in a Quinean key and Fuller as a leading proponent of “politically- 
oriented social epistemology” in a Kuhnian key. Truth-oriented social 
epistemology, in ways similar to classical epistemology, emphasizes the 
normative goal of true belief acquired by individuals. Politically- 
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oriented social epistemology emphasizes the normative goals of knowl- 
edge production through political (democratic) negotiations among 
groups. 

Comparing truth-oriented and politically-oriented social epistemology 
toward the end ofthe book (Chapter 6, Section 5), Remedios makes the 
following observation: “Because Fuller’s and Goldman’s social episte- 
mologies differ from each other in many respects, it is difficult to com- 
pare the two. The points of difference concern the goals, the concep- 
tions of knowledge, and the scope of study for each of them” (pp. 106- 
7). This observation harkens back to the book’s introduction where Re- 
medios “. . . note[s] the problem of interpretation regarding Fuller's 
texts... ” (p. 7). With a mixture of awe and irritation Remedios intro- 
duces the exceptional breadth and depth of the topics Fuller addresses, 
the number and range of his interlocutors, and the frenetic pace and 
style of his output and arguments. To give the flavor of Fuller’s scope, 
Remedios relies on terse summaries and odd juxtapositions of criti- 
cisms to Fuller’s' work—especially those posed by Longino (p. 24), 
Rouse (pp. 58-60 on the governance of science), and Ashmore (p. 106). 
Still, Rouse and Paul Roth’s criticisms of Fuller’s normativity—espe- 
cially in Sections 10 and 11 of Chapter 4 (pp. 76-81)—are given due con- 
sideration. Yet, on occasion, Remedios gives Fuller the same short 
shrift as his critics. By employing evaluative phrasing—Fuller “success- 
fully” (usually) or “unsuccessfully” (rarely) parries a counter- 
argument—Remedios dispatches with supporting explanations. Per- 
haps as a result, implied explanations and historic judgments regarding 
the significance of Fuller’s work can be traced in the organizational 
structure of Remedios’ book. Within the chapters and throughout the 
whole book (with exceptions), Remedios jumps between Fuller’s least 
recent and most recent publications. In itself such structure makes nar- 
rative sense. However, combined with a concluding emphasis on 
Fuller’s practical ethics, Remedios’ structure strikes a teleological 
chord. Is, then, Remedios’ suggesting a teleological answer the ques- 
tion: Why Steve Fuller’s social epistemology? 

Remedios clearly finds that Fuller’s politically oriented social episte- 
mology best answers the questions posed by the legitimation project— a 
view not shared by many academic philosophers. With a note of caution 
regarding Fuller’s reworking of Kuhn’s legacy (in Chapter 6), Remedios 
sees Fuller moving beyond internecine disputes while doing philosophy 
in a different, but familiar, key: “Like Dewey, Fuller offers an ethical and 
political solution rather than an epistemic solution to the problem of 
knowledge in society” (p. 119). Comparing Dewey and Fuller, Remedios 
reveals Fuller’s project as a place where philosophers, as social episte- 
mologists, can claim their roles as intellectual arbiters and leave their 
roles as scientific underlaborers. By reimagining the role of philosophi- 
cal inquiry, one may make explicit Remedios’ latent answer to the ques- 
tion of “why” Fuller’s social epistemology.—James H. Collier, Virginia 
Tech. 
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ROUSH, Sherrilyn. Tracking Truth: Knowledge, Evidence, and Science. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press. 2005. xi + 235 pp. Cloth, $74.00—This 
book is a comprehensive defense of a modified Nozickian tracking ac- 
count of knowledge. The account is presented as an analysis of knowl- 
edge, rather than justification. Roush allows that a tracking analysis of 
justification may be possible. But she denies that justification is re- 
quired for knowledge. Her view is externalist, but not reliabilist. 

On Nozick’s tracking account, knowledge involves two conditions in 
addition to the traditional requirements of belief and truth. The first is 
the variation condition: if p were false, then a subject S would not be 
lieve that p. The second is the adherence condition: if p were true, then 
subject S would believe that p. This analysis employs subjunctive condi- 
tionals to express the tracking conditions, and was, for that reason, 
found to be objectionable by some critics. The first key modification 
that Roush introduces of the Nozick account is to replace subjunctive 
conditionals with conditional probabilities. So the tracking conditions 
become: P(-b(p)/-p is high, while P(b(p)/p) is high and P(b(-p)/p) is low 
(p. 75). Roush argues in chapters two and three that the modified track- 
ing view resolves a wide range of problems that arose for the Nozick 
version of the view. 

Nozick held that knowledge is not closed under known logical impli- 
cation. Roush’s second key modification of the Nozick account is to in- 
clude instead the requirement that one may know implications that are 
known to follow from a proposition that is known. She calls this view 
the “recursive tracking view of knowledge” (p. 47). Thus, Roush counts 
a subject as knowing p either if the subject tracks the truth of p, or if the 
subject tracks qı ...q,such that qı . . . qn imply p and the subject knows 
that this is so. (This is a simplification. For the full statement of the re- 
cursion clause, see p. 47.) 

Roush takes tracking, rather than justification, to be what is needed 
for true belief to be knowledge. She allows that there may be cases in 
which one has knowledge without justification (for example, clairvoy- 
ance). No account of justification is presented. But Roush does suggest 
that the ability to justify beliefs is “one of our species’ many tools for try- 
ing to track the truth . . . justification is thus a means to the end of 
knowledge, but not the only means” (p. 24). This seems to mean that the 
specific form that justification may take in a given instance is not itself 
constitutive of tracking. It is what enables one to track the truth in that 
instance. 

Roush argues in the fourth chapter that the recursive tracking view 
resolves problems that confront other externalist accounts of knowl- 
edge. The problem of generality which arises with respect to the level of 
description of facts relating to knowledge is resolved by formulating 
rules governing probability in the tracking conditions. Roush also 
shows how the recursive tracking view avoids problems that arise for 
reliabilism due to the possibility of reflective knowledge. And she pre- 
sents an account of knowledge of logical and necessary truths based on 
her treatment of knowledge of implication in relation to the closure of 
knowledge under known implication. 
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In the final two' chapters Roush turns to issues in the philosophy of 
science. In chapter five, she develops a probabilistic analysis based on 
likelihood ratios of the notion of evidence on which the relation be- 
tween evidence and hypothesis is a tracking relation, though indepen- 
dent of the tracking analysis of knowledge. The basic idea is that, if be- 
lief tracks evidence and evidence tracks the truth of a hypothesis, the 
chance of a belief. being true is thereby increased. Roush employs her 
ideas about evidence in chapter six to develop an interesting take on the 
issue of scientific realism. She argues not only that constructive empiri- 
cism is unsustainable, but that neither is a full-blown realist position. 
Considerations from confirmation theory militate against both posi- 
tions, though the position Roush adopts in the end is a moderate form of 
anti-realism. 

In recent years, there has been a rapprochement between analytic 
epistemology and philosophy of science. Tracking Truth falls into this 
tradition. It also falls into the tradition of formal epistemology, bringing 
technical sophistication to bear on the analysis of knowledge. The book 
is enmeshed in the dialectic of closely argued analytic philosophy. Con- 
siderable effort is devoted to addressing objections laid against Nozick’s 
tracking view, as well as to showing the recursive tracking view to be 
superior to opposing views. The book is not for beginners. It is aimed 
at the specialist. But, for both the graduate student and nonspecialist 
professional alike, it will repay careful study. This is an important book, 
rigorous, detailed, and challenging on a number of fronts.—Howard 
Sankey, University of Melbourne. 


SMITH, Steven B. Reading Leo Strauss: Politics, Philosophy, Judaism. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006. 256 pp. Paper, $18.00— 
“The doctrine of the double truth remains the only way of preserving the 
viability of Judaism in a post-Nietzschean world that demands intellec- 
tual probity at all costs” (p. 82).—Both Thomas Pangle (Leo Strauss: 
An Introduction to His thought and Intellectual Legacy) and now 
Stephen Smith have written explications of Strauss in light of the vari- 
ous public, often acrimonious and even silly, implications that Strauss 
was somehow a “conservative” conspiratorially influential in domestic 
and contemporary foreign policy. Smith’s book is thorough and percep- 
tive especially if we eliminate from it the unfortunate meanderings 
about President Bush, who is said to be somehow, under Straussian in- 
fluence, trying to eliminate evil from the world. This conflation of a pru- 
dential policy that attempts, however well or ill, to deal with a particular 
problem at a particular time into a messianic endeavor to rid the world 
of evil is, I found, most annoying and not worthy of what is otherwise a 
good read. The President would be astonished to learn that this utopian 
scheme was what he is about. In this sense, I fear that Smith suc- 
cumbed to the very dangers he was writing to warn about. 
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Smith argues that Leo Strauss was no “conservative” in any meaning- 
ful form of the word but a wise defender of liberal democracy. Strauss 
was man fully aware of the dangers of a democracy not based on ade- 
quate principles. In this context, Smith surveys the whole intellectual 
history of Strauss, his Jewish background, his German origins, his Amer- 
ican experience, his understanding of political philosophy. Central to 
this endeavor is, beginning with his studies on Spinoza, Strauss’ concern 
for the “theological-political” problem. Strauss is certainly, as Smith 
makes clear, one of the great minds of our time, a man whose influence 
has only risen steadily since his death in 1973. 

Smith's review of Strauss’ Jewishness is very informative. The long 
reflections of Jewish thinkers in the modern world to define and under- 
stand what they were and how to explain and defend their heritage is 
well presented. Strauss, in his understanding of reason and revelation, 
carefully affirmed that philosophy could not, by itself, eliminate the Bi- 
ble, nor could the Bible exclude philosophy. Indeed, Strauss thought 
that the unique source of dynamism in Western culture was due pre- 
cisely to the tensions between these two sources of wisdom. Strauss, 
with Voegelin, is responsible, I think, for making reason and revelation, 
Jerusalem and Athens, to be a legitimate and vital issue in contemporary 
philosophy. 

Strauss was primarily a political philosopher. Smith is very good in 
tracing out the various meanings of this term—the philosophical consid- 
eration of political things, the politician’s treatment of the philosopher. 
Smith's discussion of the Platonic side of Strauss is perceptive. Strauss 
also was quite aware that behind political events stood a history of 
thought. Strauss is famous as well for his concern for the inadequacy of 
modern social sciences to understand the depths of good and evil found 
in modern social movements. In fact, this failure of a value-free social 
science to be able to admit something that was a fundamental aberra- 
tion when it confronted them head-on was the impetus for Strauss to lit- 
erally rewrite the history of political philosophy to put this disorder into 
context. 

In view of the fact that this book evidently originated in reactions to 
the Iraq war, I was rather surprised that Smith did not go more thor- 
oughly into Strauss’s writings on the Arab philosophers. Strauss is fa- 
mous for noting the difference between Muslim and Jewish theological 
students who study “law,” over against Catholic students who include 
philosophy as part of their training. This book is written as if Christian 
revelation does not exist. In this it follows Strauss himself, though 
Strauss did touch on Aquinas in several important places. 

But the fascinating question of the “two truths,” cited above, calls to 
mind that very problem as it was seen by Aquinas. Whether Judaism 
might be preserved in a post-Nietzschean world by this theory of two 
truths, both of which claim to be true but which evidently are intrinsi- 
cally contradictory, can be wondered about. Strauss, as Smith writes, 
was always concerned that the uniqueness of the Jewish revelation be 
preserved in the world. Strauss, the philosopher, was concerned at least 
with the continued legitimacy of this heritage. 

Smith’s defense of the brilliance of Strauss is most welcome. Whether 
Strauss was so much a “skeptic,” as Smith often calls him, may be 
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doubted. But Strauss certainly was a man moved by the example of So- 
crates, the man who was executed by the best state of his time for the 
dangerous crime of being a philosopher.—James V. Schall, S. J. George- 
town University. 


SMITH, James K. A. Who’s Afraid of Postmodernism? Taking Derrida, Ly- 
olard, and Foucault to Church. Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 
2006. 156 pp. Paper, $17.99—This volume serves not only as an emi- 
nently accessible introduction to the major figures of postmodernity, it 
is also a challenge to contemporary churchgoers to learn from these ap- 
parent Christian antagonists. As such, Smith’s work here represents a 
living example of that spoliatio Aegyptiorum characteristic of the 
Church’s rich apologetic tradition: harvesting whatever truth is found 
embedded in even the most hostile of non-Christian thought, asking: 
“What does postmodem theory have to say about the shape of the 
church? How should concrete, in-the-pew and on-the-ground religious 
practices be impacted by postmodernism? What should the church look 
like in postmodernity? What has Paris to do with Jerusalem?” (p. 10). 
To answer these queries, Smith divides his text into five neat chapters: 
an introduction, chapters on Derrida, Lyotard, and Foucault respec- 
tively, anda concluding proposal. 

Jacques Derrida (1930-2004) is cleverly appronahed by way of the 
2001 movie Memento in which the amnestic character must resort to 
writing all the events of his life down on small scraps of paper. His life’s 
narrative thus becomes a tapestry of episodic moments held together by 
nothing other than “the text,” and in this way, Derrida’s famous adage, Il 
n'y a pas de hors-texte—there is nothing outside of the text—is real- 
ized. Such a gap between the communal text and the individual’s fleet- 
ing experience manifests how there can be no transmission of truth 
without varied degrees of exegesis. All things stand in need of interpre- 
tation and Derrida’s deconstructionism shows each of us what small 
scraps of paper—presuppositions, assumptions, and so on—we all rely 
on in order to make sense of our worlds. Accordingly, if the world is a 
text demanding interpretation, Christian thinkers should be the first to 
admit that no one‘comes to meaning without antecedent expectations, 
but, more importantly, today’s evangelists should also strive to make the 
living Christ as encountered in the Scriptures their sole lens through 
which they encounter every truth or headline and through which they 
meet every human, person. 

Jean-François Lyotard (1924-98) is introduced through Ulysses Ever- 
ett McGill, the ever prolix star of O Brother, Where Art Thou?, whose lo- 
quaciousness is used to demonstrate Lyotard’s insistence that there are 
no more grand regits, or metanarratives. We are unable to rely on a 
common story because we have lost our confidence in the power of ob- 
jective and universal reason as the sole guarantor of discourse. Every- 
one brings biases and beliefs to their stories—and no one is exempt. 
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For despite Enlightenment claims to the contrary, physical sciences 
likewise have their “mythic ground” upon which they base their suppos- 
edly objective truth claims. Lyotard’s incredulity of metanarratives is 
hence presented as an awakening to presuppositional positions and the 
corresponding critique of any claim to autonomous reason. Far from in- 
juring the Christian intellect, such an approach actually legitimizes it: 
equal playing ground is now afforded both believer and nonbeliever 
alike, because each must account for the first principles which are hid- 
den within any of their propositions. 

Finally, Michel Foucault (1926-84) appears in the context of One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest and the institutionalization which propa- 
gates only power and subjugation. A twentieth century Nietzsche, Fou- 
cault sees in all human structures and associations a clamoring for 
power; what is more, even behind every intellectual and cultural claim 
lurks a masked desire for dominance. So, if no truth claim is above sus- 
picion, how should Christianity proceed? Foucault assists today’s 
Christian structures by showing how the human person is subtly yet 
strongly formed: “because the disciplinary mechanisms of Disney, MTV, 
and the Gap are so insidious and covert, we don’t recognize the way in 
which their message... is shaping our own identity” (p. 106). Foucault 
can thus help Christians see how dispensable luxuries displace immor- 
tal persons and the media’s current values disestablish God’s eternal vir- 
tues. 

James Smith is associate professor of philosophy and the director of 
the Seminars in Christian Scholarship at Calvin College in Grand Rapids, 
MI, and he has produced a text helpful in both the classroom as well as 
in scholars’ own research. The chapters are divided into two parts, an 
analysis of each postmodern thinker and an ecclesial exhortation. True 
to the classical adage de mortuis nihil nisi bonum, Smith never speaks 
uncharitably of those he treats, but is always deferential and accurate in 
his portrayal. That said, he could have showed how these three figures 
were often more sympathetic to traditional Christian themes and theolo- 
gians than he wants to let on—one only needs to think of Lyotard on his 
deathbed composing his own La Confession d’Augustin (1998). While 
Smith’s work answers many important questions, one is still left won- 
dering, “What does he mean by ‘Christianity’, what is signified by 
‘Church’? How can these be so calmly lumped together with so many 
contradictory views of Christianity and so many divided ecclesial com- 
munities today?” Christ desires ecclesial unity as a testimony to his 
eternal mission from the Father (cf. John 17:20-28), and in such a frac- 
tured Christendom as ours, one can understand why it is taking so long 
to take our postmodern suspicions and religious dismissals to 
Church.—David Meconi, S.J., St. Louis University. 


TAYLOR, Gabriele. Deadly Vices. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 163 pp. 
Cloth, $45.00—Contemporary virtue ethicists have made a name for 
themselves extolling the virtues of at least the moral virtues and some 
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aspects of phronesis. A typical strategy of theirs is to argue that virtue 
ethics solves problems that are unresolved in Kantian or consequential- 
ist approaches to ethics. Such a strategy can distract from the point of 
concentrating on the virtues, which has to do with, so to speak, the life 
or death of the soul. The virtue of Taylor’s book is to focus on that 
point. As suggested by her title, she does so in a roundabout way: by 
giving special attention to the underserved issue of the vices. She fo- 
cuses particularly'on those vices “which in Christian theology were 
most commonly selected as bringing death to the soul, namely sloth, 
envy, avarice, pride, anger, lust, and gluttony. My contention is that 
these so-called ‘deadly sins’ were, correctly so named and correctly 
classed together” (p. 1). Without making recourse to theological treat- 
ments of the deadly sins Taylor works to show the profoundly damaging 
effects of these vices in the lives of those who possess them. 

Much of Taylor's book is taken up with descriptive analyses of the 
deadly vices and their effect on our thoughts, desires, and actions. Tay- 
lor’s use of an expansive array of literary examples works to her advan- 
tage and adds support to the claim of Dham Dilman and others that the 
best psychological analyses are to be found in literary sources rather 
than professional journals. Her treatment of sloth as being in many re- 
spects the most deadly of vices because of the way in which it strips a 
person of all motivation to pursue truly human goods is excellent. She 
pairs vices together in different chapters, treating together envy and av- 
arice, pride and anger, lust and gluttony. In her penultimate chapter, 
“Capital Vices,” Taylor argues that just as each of the virtues are inter- 
connected, so too are the deadly vices. In this chapter she also shows 
how each of the seven deadly vices have a synergistic effect and incor- 
porate ever new and multifaceted vices into their destructive activities. 

Whereas sampling a vast array of literary sources works to Taylor's 
advantage, a similarly vast collection of philosophical sources does not. 
Taylor draws texts and argumentation on matters having to do with the 
nature of the self, virtue, and the human goods from Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Hume, Kant, and Mill with no comment on the profound differences in 
their respective ethics. Taylor must consider this an advantage, but it 
makes for a thin and fragmented theoretical underpinning to her many 
fine observations about human desire and motivation. 

Taylor’s theoretical analyses of the vices and virtues are at their 
weakest when she describes those virtues which the vicious lack: “The 
vicious do not value themselves. They lack self-esteem, self-respect, 
perhaps self-love. These will be healing virtues all of them require” (p. 
127). Overlooking a too close resemblance to the jargon of pop psychol- 
ogy, this list of “healing virtues” is given in place of traditional virtues 
because: “[The healing virtues do not] necessarily belong to that class 
sometimes labeled ‘self-regarding’ and sometimes ‘executive’ virtues, 
which an agent may exercise for either her own or someone else’s bene- 
fit, so that person may possess all these virtues and yet be wholly self- 
interested and even wicked. Courage, prudence, patience, and self- 
control belong to this class” (p. 126). To think that one could be 
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courageous and prudent, and yet wicked, is to misunderstand courage, 
prudence, and the other virtues profoundly. Taylor gives us no reasons 
to think she has not done just that. 

A thesis such as Taylor’s can only be defended on the basis of a clear 
conception of what the deadly vices prevent us from being. That is, a 
theory of vice, like a theory of virtue, must take its orientation from an 
understanding of human flourishing. Taylor is certainly sensitive to that 
fact, and speaks to it in her introduction, a middle chapter entitled “Self 
and Self-Consciousness,” and her final chapter, “Countervailing Vir- 
tues.” Due in large part to her strategy of dipping into diverse philo- 
sophical sources without attending to the significant implications of 
their disagreements, a complete portrait of what a human being is never 
really emerges. The net result of her anthropological reflections is one 
of a partial portrait of a flourishing human animal that seems in many re- 
spects a ghostly apparition with good self-esteem, not much connection 
to her past or current community, and a serious mind-body problem. 

There are many virtues to Taylor’s Deadly Vices, and Taylor does a 
great service in bringing to our attention an important and often ne- 
glected dimension of virtue theory. The book’s virtues and vices both 
should encourage more work in this area.—Jonathan J. Sanford, Fran- 
ciscan University of Steubenville. 


URBINATI, Nadia. Representative Democracy: Principles and Genealogy. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006. 328 pp. Cloth, $45.00—In 
this clear, comprehensive, and compelling rehabilitation of representa- 
tive democracy, Nadia Urbinati argues that, contrary to prevailing 
views, representation is not a “defective substitute” for direct democ- 
racy (p. 54). Indeed, by tracing the genealogy of representation as it 
winds its way through the work of Rousseau, Kant, Sieyes, Paine, Con- 
dorcet, and others, Urbinati seeks to show not only that representation 
is a legitimate form of democracy, but that “representation is primed to 
expand democratic participation and in fact is essential to democracy” 
(p. 4). 

The book opens with a long chapter that is intended “to set out the 
normative guidelines of a democratic theory of representative govern- 
ment, which the ensuing chapters are meant to elucidate” (p. 11). A pri- 
mary aim of this analysis is to redefine and clarify the notions of “repre- 
sentation” and “sovereignty.” Specifically, Urbinati argues that we ought 
to “abandon the juridical and contractual logic of delegation” and in- 
stead start conceiving of representation as a form of “political process” 
that does not conclude at, but rather begins with, “the moment of elec- 
toral authorization” (p. 58). Urbinati’s genealogical defense of this claim 
begins in Chapter 2 with her analysis of Rousseau’s conception of sover- 
eignty and his rejection of representation. 

By insisting on the unmediated presence of the sovereign and the ex- 
clusion of judgment, ideology, and partisanship, Urbinati argues, Rous- 
seau actually creates a less participatory republic. In the succeeding 
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chapter, Urbinati finds an unlikely ally in Kant, who “used representa- 
tive politics to amend Rousseau’s unsettled relationship between the 
will and judgment. . .” (p. 105), by emphasizing judgment and the role of 
indirect politics. Kant’s view of representative democracy corrects 
Rousseau’s theory by restoring deliberation and making the citizens the 
“best judge” of the “wisdom” of the few (p. 113). In this way, representa- 
tion is a political process in which representation does not mean “acting 
in the place of somebody,” but rather “being in a political relation of 
sympathetic similarity or communication with those in the place of 
whom the representatives act in the legislature” (p. 183). Given this in- 
terpretation of representation, Rousseau’s view of the sovereign as an 
“ontological collective” is replaced by the notion of sovereignty as “an 
inherently plural unifying process” (p. 134). 

In the final three chapters of the book, Urbinati proceeds to examine 
how this conception of sovereignty strengthens the notion of represen- 
tative government. Specifically, Chapter 4 examines the work of Sieyes, 
who introduced the principle that “representation perfected direct de- 
mocracy rather than supplanted it, because it made democracy univer- 
salizable and adaptable to complex societies, rather than obsolete” (p. 
145). One the most important contributions of Sieyes was to undermine 
the virtually unquestioned modern view of individuals as discrete, 
atomic units. As Urbinati notes, “Sieyes turned the logic of a centuries- 
old tradition of political thought upside-down. If coordinated depen- 
dence rather than autonomous and self-sufficient action was the mark 
of freedom, then representative government was the norm and direct 
democracy a second best” (p. 145). In this way she demonstrates that 
representation is not an expedient that one settles for in lieu of direct 
participation. Rather, “representation perfects the way individuals en- 
joy and practice political liberty; it is a sign of progress, not a second 
best” (p. 145). 

The book concludes with a careful analysis of the 1792-93 constitu- 
tion written by Condorcet, whose “mature political ideas” have been 
“largely ignored by political theorists” (p. 179). The analysis of Con- 
dorcet’s constitution provides “an important alternative to both models 
of absolute sovereignty—direct and electoral—and the minimalist view 
of political participation they entailed” (p. 12). The most novel insight 
taken from Condorcet’s work concerns the importance of time and 
space to politics. Following Condorcet, Urbinati argues that, by magni- 
fying the often hasty and ill-conceived decisions of the electorate, the 
immediateness of direct democracy makes it inherently unstable. On 
the other hand, by requiring a passage of time before decisions are 
made, representative democracy is more likely to avoid these problems 
(p. 197). 

While Urbinati notes that this “temporal dimension of politics” has 
not received the scholarly attention it deserves (p. 225), her own work 
does little more than note the deficiency. This concern extends to much 
of the book as a whole, which will disappoint those looking for the sys- 
tematic elaboration and defense of a theory of representative democ- 
racy. Yet in doing much to shift the burden of proof onto the shoulders 
of direct democracy’s proponents, Urbinati successfully achieves the 
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project of the book: to demonstrate that representative democracy is 
neither “aristocratic nor a defective substitute for direct democracy, but 
a way for democracy to constantly recreate itself and improve” (p. 223). 
For this reason alone, Representative Democracy is a timely and impor- 
tant work.—Brian G. Henning, Mount St. Mary’s University. 


WESTPHAL, Kenneth R. Kant’s Transcendental Proof of Realism. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004. x + 299 pp. Cloth, $80.00— 
The title of this book is misleading. If ‘isms’ are ascribed to authors in 
the usual manner (in order to label philosophical positions they actually 
subscribe to, with or without the tag), the Kant “of the three Critiques” 
(p. 226) is a dyed-in-the-wool idealist—as Westphal himself insists. If 
not Kant’s, is the realism then at least “Kantian,” or as Westphal dubs it 
in one place, “neo-Kantian” (p. 248)? Not in any sense that “orthodox 
Kantians’” (p. 101 n.) would recognize, but only in this unconventional 
use of the term: Westphal employs Kant’s method (transcendental or 
“epistemic” reflection) and “Kant’s own principles” (p. 91) to “under- 
mine” (pp. 5, 67) or “subvert” (p. 7) Kant’s transcendental idealism, thus 
offering a realist explanation of the possibility of experience of which 
Kant “was or at least should have been aware” (p. 71). 

As Westphal wavers between “was” and “should have been”—in one 
place he writes that Kant “could, should, and must have been aware of” 
(p. 122) the realist implications of his transcendental investigations—so 
too on the question of whether transcendental realism is (a) only an al- 
ternative or (b) the only alternative. We find statements like (a) “tran- 
scendental idealism is not at all the only possible explanation” (p. 114) 
alongside others to the effect that (b) “Kant’s own transcendental ideal- 
ism is untenable” (p. 4). If (a) implies that transcendental idealism is a 
viable solution, (b) suggests otherwise. In the end, (b) emerges clearly 
as Westphal’s position: while transcendental idealism is the only suffi- 
cient explanation of the possibility of human experience for Kant, for 
Westphal it is neither sufficient nor necessary. Why, then, the false 
scents? Perhaps it is because Westphal “cannot foreclose” on the possi- 
bility of “defending transcendental idealism” by “introducing entirely 
new considerations to supplement Kant’s” (p. 122). The suggestion that 
Kant’s failure is not that of transcendental idealism tout court will be as 
unwelcome to those of a realist persuasion as Westphal’s “internal cri- 
tique” (pp. 36, 72, 266}—combating Kant’s conclusions on the basis of 
“principles and arguments internal to Kant’s transcendental analysis” (p. 
122)—must be to those sympathetic to transcendental idealism. 

However unorthodox it may be philologically, Westphal’s seems to be 
the right approach philosophically. Properly handled, it is a welcome 
change from the standard business of reconstructing and evaluating 
Kant’s arguments—although we get plenty of this, too, particularly in 
the treatment of the Metaphysical Foundations in Chapters 5 and 6, 
where scarcely an argument is not branded “a non sequitur” (p. 211) 
“specious” (p. 203), “circular” (p. 191) or “fallacious” (p. 205). These 
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parts of the work are less satisfying. Kant, after all, is a thinker in the in- 
tuitionist tradition stemming from Descartes (if not from Aristotle) and 
culminating in Brentano, Husserl, and Heidegger, his formal arguments 
are usually tangential to his most fundamental insights. To grasp the lat- 
ter one must be prepared to engage in transcendental reflection—as 
does Westphal elsewhere. But while philosophically more sophisti- 
cated, this approach is also harder to handle. It takes a philosopher of 
rank—a Strawson or a Heidegger—to control it effortlessly. Although 
Westphal’s mastery of the technique is sometimes labored, even those 
unsympathetic to his method of transcendental proof will profit from 
his careful exposition of Kant’s “semantics of cognitive reference” (pp. 
298, 247) and “transcendental refutation of a global perceptual scepti- 
cism” (p. 229). The same is true of Westphal’s protracted argument that 
“the defense of external causality in the Foundations is crucial to the 
Analogies” (p. 241), all three Analogies being “an integrated set” (p. 247). 
Their unity is shown to have important consequences for the possibility 
of a scientific psychology, and hence for the question of freedom versus 
psychological determinism in the Third Antinomy. 

It is not possible to summarize each of the seven chapters of this rich 
and complex work, all but the last of which contain previously pub- 
lished material. The barest mention of the two “genuinely transcenden- 
tal argument[s] for mental content externalism” (p. 267)—-another ex- 
pression for transcendental realism—is all there is space for here. The 
first argument (see chapters 2 and 3) takes the transcendental affinity of 
the sensory manifold, its “homogeneity” (p. 92) or associability, to estab- 
lish that “we human beings can only be self-conscious if we experience 
a mind-independent world exhibiting affinity” (p. 115). A “second, 
independent line of internal criticism” (p. 127) argues (see chapters 4-6) 
that Kant’s attempt to “analyze and justify causal judgments’ (ibid.) fails 
irremediably and that the “inadequacies of Kant’s account . . . points 
[sic] the way towards a successful transcendental proof of realism, in- 
cluding realism about ordinary causal judgments” (p. 127). Whether or 
not they are sound, both arguments are of a pleasing boldness and shed 
valuable light on the texts with which they deal.—Murray Miles, Brock 
University. 


WHITE, Nicholas. A Brief History of Happiness. Oxford: Blackwell Pub- 
lishing, 2006. x + 174 pp. Paper, $18.95—In his Brief History of Happi- 
ness, Nicholas White offers a brisk, informative, and readable account 
of various attempts, throughout the Western philosophical tradition, to 
articulate the meaning of that elusive term “happiness.” He begins by 
observing that happiness emerges as a properly philosophical problem 
precisely in the measure that so many fundamental human desires come 
into conflict with one another. How is it possible to be truly happy 
when, for example, one’s drive for justice is at odds with one’s drive for 
pleasure, or when the passion to be faithful to one’s family runs counter 
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to the equally intense passion to protect one’s country? This was the 
difficulty that Plato posed in the Gorgias and fully resolved only in the 
Republic. Plato’s massively influential, but by no means universally ac- 
cepted solution was that happiness obtains, not when the desires are 
satisfied randomly as they present themselves (more or less Gorgias’s 
position), but rather when they are properly and hierarchically ordered. 
Plato’s famous parallel between the just state, involving the balanced 
play between guardians, auxiliaries, and artisans, and the just soul, in- 
volving the balanced play between reason, spiritedness, and desire, dis- 
plays this theory in full. 

On White’s telling, the most radical challenge to Plato’s account came 
from Friedrich Nietzsche, who, with characteristic de-constructing glee, 
held that at least part of happiness is the interior joie de combat that 
comes from allowing the competing wishes within us to battle away. 
The exhilaration that accompanies this struggle is ruled out by Plato’s 
relatively tension free resolution of human aims. A somewhat milder 
criticism was posed by Kant, who insisted that happiness—so indeter- 
minate and impossible to calculate—belongs to the realm of the irratio- 
nal and should be sharply contrasted to the properly moral, which falls 
under the aegis of practical reason. Another alternate position, finding 
advocates in both antiquity and modernity, is hedonism, the view that 
happiness can be determined through a calculus of pleasure and pain. 
But this approach remains subject to the criticism that it attempts to ad- 
judicate between stubbornly incommensurable goods and evils: pre- 
cisely how much pleasure comes from keeping night vigil by the bedside 
of a sick child, and does it outweigh the delight that comes from spend- 
ing an evening in lively conversation with friends? And how would one, 
even in principle, make that judgment? 

Having surveyed these various options, what does White recommend? 
His solution has something of a Wittgensteinian flavor, since he, more or 
less, dissolves the problem, showing us a way out of the “fly-bottle” be- 
queathed to us by Plato. The difficulties and aporias that the tradition 
encounters result, he claims, from the assumption that there can or 
ought to be a framework in which our competing impulses are corralled. 
This regulating idea of happiness—whatever form it takes—is itself the 
problem, for it represents the attempt to impose an order on a range of 
diverse desires that cannot and perhaps should not be ordered. And 
here White turns to Aristotle, the very first philosopher to express un- 
easiness with Plato’s theorizing about happiness. On White’s interpreta- 
tion, Aristotle eschews the notion of a total harmonizing of aims and 
opts instead for a more pragmatic and realistic process by which partic- 
ular aims are met as effectively as possible in the course of one’s life. 
“Happiness” is not an abstract given, an objective and formal framework 
into which our desires are fit, but is rather a conception built up by indi- 
viduals in the course of their moral careers. This “from the ground up” 
approach can ease much of the anxiety produced either by the Platonic 
assumption that one’s life is not conforming to a preestablished har- 
mony or by the hedonist assumption that one is not particularly adept at 
calculating the play of pleasure and pain. The somewhat desultory final 
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line of the book expresses the gravamen of White’s argument: “. . . in an 
important sense the history of the concept of happiness has been a 
search for something that’s unobtainable.” 

Having come to this pragmatic Aristotelian resolution, this reader was 
left wondering whether White should have treated the Christian philoso- 
phers far more thoroughly than he did. Though he nods occasionally in 
the direction of Augustine and Thomas, White remains fixated for the 
most part on the classical and modern periods. What he would have 
found in Thomas, for example, is an extremely subtle blending of the 
Platonic and Aristotelian trajectories. There is indeed, for Aquinas, an 
objective form to beatitude, but the attainment of that end is never a 
moral achievement in this life and always remains hindered by the inner 
and outer obstacles produced by sin. Christian philosophy, in a word, 
can account for the harmony of desires that Plato envisioned and for the 
practical impossibility of attaining that harmony, upon which Aristotle, 
Kant, and Nietzsche insisted. By situating the problem of happiness 
within the context of both nature and grace, Christian philosophy can 
perhaps provide a more satisfying solution than White’s Aristotle.—Rob- 
ert Barron, Mundelein Seminary. 


WOLFF, Jonathan. An Introduction to Political Philosophy. Revised Edi- 
tion. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006. xii + 215 pp. Paper, 
$24.95—The purpose of this book is to provide an introduction to the 
central problems of political philosophy. Wolff's revised addition offers 
a lucid examination of the questions that have concerned philosophers 
from Plato to Rawls, focusing on the distribution of goods and political 
power. By his own admission, the author does not attempt to provide a 
complete history of political philosophy by supplying chapters dedi- 
cated to the canonical thinkers (p. xi). Rather, the book explores, 
through the lens of a select group of thinkers, the problematic relation- 
ship between politics and the human condition, between democracy and 
liberty, between equality and justice: 

The book begins with Wolffs discussion of human nature through a 
comparative look at man in the state of nature as discussed by Hobbes, 
Locke and Rousseau. His discussion of these philosophers is both use- 
ful and clear, emphasizing the causal processes that lead to human con- 
flict in the state of nature in all of its varied forms. This leads him to 
conclude with an implicit rejection of the anarchists’ solution and to 
recognize the necessity of the state. 

The second chapter examines the notion of the state and problema- 
tizes the citizen’s moral duty to obey it. His discussion of the justifica- 
tion of the state probes the different avenues by which men consent to 
being ruled. By way of a discussion of the social contract, he examines 
the notions of voluntary obligation, tacit consent and hypothetical 
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consent. As alternatives to the problematic versions of the social con- 
tract, he explores Bentham’s utilitarianism and H. L. A. Hart’s principle 
of fairness, both of which he finds are also wanting. 

The third chapter deals with the question of who should rule, concen- 
trating on democracy. Wolff outlines two major tensions of democratic 
theory: majority rule versus individual rights and representative versus 
direct models. Beginning with a discussion of Plato’s critique of democ- 
racy, the author moves on to a thorough discussion of Rousseau’s gen- 
eral will as a defense of democracy. Finding Rousseau’s solution imper- 
fect, Wolff turns to Mill’s view of representative democracy as an 
alternative. His thoughtful discussion captures the tension between lib- 
erty and equality inherent in democratic theory. The reader is left with 
an honest portrait of democracy, not as a perfect regime, but one 
fraught with tensions. 

The next chapter continues in the same vein by describing the neces- 
sary limits to be placed on liberty, concentrating on Mill’s view of lib- 
erty. Wolff does an excellent job in explaining the scope of government 
power to limit the liberty of its citizens. He completes the chapter with 
an effective discussion of the problems with Mill’s argument and a brief 
look at communitarianism. 

Wolff then turns to the problem of the just distribution of property. 
Here he juxtaposes John Rawls’ view of distributive justice with Robert 
Nozick’s critique. After a brief explanation of Locke’s view on property 
and markets, along with the Marxist critique, Wolff entertains Rawls’ in- 
novative solution. After a good explanation of Rawls’ original position 
and his principles of justice, Wolff proceeds to outline Nozick’s critique 
of Rawls in the form of the libertarian defense of the free market. This 
chapter is rich in easy to grasp examples, exposing the complex rapport 
between philosophy and economics to the benefit of the reader. 

The book concludes with a chapter on justice in contemporary soci- 
ety, in which Wolff concentrates on feminism. Concerned with the legit- 
imacy of the liberal individualist assumptions that lie behind the argu- 
ments of the book, Wolff turns to feminism as a case study to test the 
paradigm’s limits. He discusses the feminist arguments that operate 
within the liberal framework, and then goes on to examine those femi- 
nist writers such as Nancy Chodorov and Carol Gilligan, among others, 
who critique the framework itself. The chapter nicely sums up the 
scope of the book, namely that justice is about remedying illegitimate in- 
equalities, and that politics is the driving force behind enforcing or elim- 
inating them. 

Wolffs introduction to political philosophy succeeds in its goal, 
which is to expose the reader to political philosophy as a means to con- 
fronting the questions that challenge contemporary society. The book is 
judiciously structured, with each successive chapter flowing logically 
from the previous one, and is filled with straightforward examples to ex- 
plain the complex philosophical arguments. By the author’s own admis- 
sion, this second edition remains essentially unchanged from the first, 
although Wolff provides an updated appendix listing further readings (p. 
ix). While not a comprehensive history of political thought—the contri- 
butions of Aristotle and Machiavelli are obvious omissions—the book is 
an effective, well-written introduction to some of the central issues of 
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political philosophy designed for the uninitiated reader.—Daniel R. 
Brunstetter, University of California, Irvine. 


YOUNG, Julian. Nietesche’s Philosophy of Religion. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2006. xii + 230 pp. $29.99—This work sets out to ex- 
plore the religious) element in Nietzsche’s thought it aims to demon- 
strate that Nietzsche was less of an aristocratic individualist and more 
of a communitarian who found room for religion insofar as it aided the 
communitarian cause. In Young’s words: “To the end [...] Nietzsche’s 
fundamental concern, his highest value, lies with the flourishing of com- 
munity, and to the end he believes that this can happen only through the 
flourishing of communal religion.” Young regards Nietzsche’s thought 
as consonant with Germany’s long tradition of Volkish (Romantic/com- 
munitarian) thinkers, while admitting that this communitarian reading 
swims against the current of mainstream Anglophone Nietzsche scholar- 
ship (Young makes little of French or German scholarship on Ni- 
etzsche). 

Young’s method is straightforwardly historical; he devotes a chapter 
to each major text, from The Birth of Tragedy to Ecce Homo. Before 
doing so, he provides a brief chapter on Schopenhauer, whose geneal- 
ogy and explanation of religion—it arises from the problem of fear and 
death; it provides social cohesion—Young considers valid and paradig- 
matic for Nietzsche. Nietzsche, we learn, was not anti-religious, but 
merely anti-Christian. Despite all of the transitions in his thinking, Ni- 
etzsche continually lauded religion’s capacity for fostering community. 
In The Birth of Tragedy this takes the form of a revival of Greek Diony- 
sian religion. In later texts it means an explicit praise for the social co- 
hesion resulting from medieval Christianity. This predilection explains 
Nietzsche’s early infatuation with Wagner and Bayreuth, and continues 
through Nietzsche’s important empirical turn in Human All-too Human. 

Despite the book's title, Young seems more interested in Nietzsche as 
a political thinker than as a religious thinker. Young repeatedly empha- 
sizes Nietzsche’s concern for the whole of society, not just its upper 
crust. Nietzsche’s elitism is mollified, for Young, because the great indi- 
vidual or artist is never an end in himself, but only the means for social 
transformation. Since democracy has encouraged mediocrity, and so- 
cialism would only exacerbate this problem, Nietzsche sees the revival 
of something akin to Plato’s philosopher king as the answer to the ques- 
tion of how society must flourish. 

Page after page, Young’s logic leaves the reader unsatisfied. Since 
there is not enough space to outline how unsatisfactorily argued a book 
it is, the review will center on two points: Young’s understanding of 
communitarianism, ‘and Young’s ignorance of religion, especially Chris- 
tianity. To the first: almost any political philosophy would count as 
communitarian if the only qualification were that it sought the good of 
the whole; libertarianism and eugenics can even qualify. Of Nietzsche’s 
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many talents, political thinking was not one. Young may show a certain 
moral revulsion about eugenics, but he lets Nietzsche off too easily 
when he writes that “not just the Nazis but just about everyone at the 
turn of the century thought eugenics a good idea” (p. 70). Putting aside 
the failure to support such a claim, one cannot thusly explain away the 
position a contrarian who flaunted the ‘untimeliness’ of his work. The 
fact is, Nietzsche despised the common people. Young writes, “Ni- 
etzsche’s vision of a healthy alternative to ‘democratically’ leveled mo- 
dernity is a society marked, as in pre-modernity, by hierarchy, by strong 
class—or as he sometimes says ‘caste’—differences. And I have empha- 
sized Nietzsche’s approval of the pyramidal society led by the 
philosopher-king of Plato’s Republic” (p. 169). Such a political philoso- 
phy may be less apolitical than the Nietzsche of Walter Kaufmann, but it 
still leaves a distance between Nietzsche and communitarianism. 

Even more problematic are Young’s assumptions concerning religion. 
It should be presupposed that when an academic writes on religion that 
he might know the difference between panentheism and pantheism (p. 
35), in particular that Christianity has always had a proclivity toward pa- 
nentheism (Acts 17:28), especially in the nineteenth century with 
Schleiermacher (p. 210). Young falls short of this. Perhaps as troubling 
is the failure to differentiate between Catholicism and Protestantism— 
Young calls Nietzsche’s father (who was a Lutheran minister) a “priest” 
(p. 179 n). Young pays no attention to the role played by Catholicism in 
both the genesis and reception of communitarian political theory. A fi- 
nal point: given how often the recently deceased pope spoke of “the gos- 
pel of life” and inveighed against “a culture of death,” to say nothing of 
the Gospel’s invocation to life (John 10:10; 14:6), one should at least ad- 
dress these claims when dealing with Nietzsche’s dismissal of Christian- 
ity as life-denying. On a more profound level, such theologians as John 
Milbank (Theology and Social Theory) and David Hart (The Beauty of 
the Infinite) have argued that Nietzsche’s narrative is the most powerful 
counter-narrative to Christianity. Their work, as well as the work of 
such a thinker as Rene Girard, has garnered enough attention to warrant 
some acknowledgment of what is at stake in Nietzsche’s attack on 
Christianity, a fortiori in a book that purports to discuss Nietzsche and 
religion. 

Young’s account is readable and occasionally clever. It cannot, how- 
ever, be recommended to anyone who seeks a book that intelligently ex- 
amines the relationship between Nietzsche and religion and/or political 
philosophy.—Grant Kaplan, Saint Louis University. 
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Wisdom and Action Guidance in the Agent-Based Virtue Ethics of 
Aristotle, THOMAS SHERMAN, S.J. 


While Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics does not provide a guide for 
action in the form of rules for a decision process as deontological or conse- 
quentialist ethical theories purport to do, he does present a description of the 
virtuous agent and the virtues that this agent exercises in his choices of ac- 
tion. In this paper Sherman argues that Aristotle’s mature virtuous agent 
characteristically exercises the virtue of wisdom (sophia) as well as the prac- 
tical virtues of character and intelligence in his choices of action and that stu- 
dents of virtue (those sincerely interested in becoming virtuous by acting as 
the virtuous agent does) can derive certain action-guiding rules from a de- 
scription of these three virtues and how they are exercised by the mature vir- 
tuous agent in any given choice of action. 


Aristotle's Mean Relative to Us, HOWARD J. CURZER 


The article argues that Aristotle takes the mean to be relative neither to 
character nor to social role, but simply to the agent’s situation. The “charac- 
ter relativity” interpretation arises from the contemporary common-sense im- 
pulse to hold people who must overcome obstacles to a lower standard than 
people who easily act and feel rightly. However, character relativity vitiates 
Aristotle’s distinction between what moral people should do and what people 
should do to become moral. It also clashes with Aristotle’s principle that the 
virtuous person is the measure of which actions and passions are virtuous. 
The “role relativity” interpretation arises from the contemporary common- 
sense impulse to hold people in different social roles to different standards. 
However, role relativity vitiates Aristotle’s distinction between the good per- 
son, on the one hand, and the good ruler, subject, doctor, soldier, and citizen, 
on the other. It also clashes with his claim that children, natural slaves, and 
women are inferior to adult, naturally free men. 
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Hegel and Anselm on Divine Mystery, ANDREW CUMMINGS 


This article explores the relationship between religious and philosophi- 
cal thought, taking the kindred approaches of Anselm and Hegel as illustra- 
tions of one particular approach to the issue. It is argued that both thinkers 
employ a “logic of unity” which tends to subordinate the religious to the 
philosophical. The most important result of this approach, for the purposes 
of this paper, is the blurring of the distinction between the human and the di- 
vine. The logic of unity, which ultimately implies the “unity” of the human 
and divine, renders the traditional understanding of God’s mystery problem- 
atic. Yet, while Hegel is comfortable with this eradication of mystery, 
Anselm proceeds to offer a somewhat cryptic argument for divine mystery, 
which nevertheless respects the logic of unity to which he adheres. 


Are Bolzano’s Substances Simple? ANDREJ KRAUSE 


This article analyzes one aspect of Bolzano’s metaphysics. It discusses 
the question of whether, according to Bolzano, substances are simple or not. 
In the opinion of some commentators, he accepts composed substances, that 
is, substances having substances as proper parts. However, it is easily possi- 
ble to misinterpret his position. This paper first tries to reconstruct Bol- 
zano’s definitions of the concept of substance and suggests that he should be 
able to agree with the following final definition: x is a substance if and only if 
x is real and not a property. After this, it is shown that, according to Bolzano, 
every substance is simple in a fourfold sense: No substance has (1) adher- 
ences as parts, (2) substances as proper parts, (3) spatially extended parts, 
and (4) temporal parts. 


The Unconscious and Conscious Self: The Nature of Psychical Unity 
in Freud and Lonergan, PAUL SYMINGTON 


This article compares the accounts of psychical unity in Freud and Lon- 
ergan. Following a detailed account of Freud’s understanding of psychical 
structure and his deterministic psycho-biological presuppositions, Loner- 
gan’s understanding of psychical structure in relation to patterns of experi- 
ence is discussed. As opposed to Freud’s theory, which is based on an imagi- 
native synthesis of the classical laws of natural science, Lonergan considers 
psychical and organic function as concretely integrated in human functional- 
ity according to probabilistic schemes of recurrence. Consequently, Loner- 
gan offers a theory of the psychological problems of repression and inhibi- 
tion not primarily as functions of subverted organic desires, but more 
properly according to the functioning of intellectual bias. Lonergan thereby 
provides a more comprehensive understanding of the unity of the human self 
at the psychical level. 


Bas van Fraassen on Religion and Knowledge: Is there a Third Way 
beyond Foundationalist Ilusion and Bridled Irrationality?, 
LYDIA JAEGER 


In his recent book, The Empirical Stance (2002), Bas van Fraassen elab- 
orates on earlier suggestions of a religious view that has striking parallels 
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with his constructive empiricism. A particularly salient feature consists in 
the way in which he keeps a critical distance from theoretical formulations 
both in science and religion, thus preferring a mystical approach to religious 
experience. As an alternative, Lydia Jaeger here suggests a view based on 
mediation by the word, both in the structure of reality and the encounter be- 
tween persons. Without falling prey to rationalist illusions, such an approach 
allows for true human knowledge as embedded in transcendent Wisdom. It 
implies a more radical break with the Enlightenment ideal of neutral and uni- 
versal knowledge than van Fraassen’s program, as he still maintains a kind of 
immanent grounding of knowledge in the form of direct, unmediated experi- 
ence, in spite of his rejection of classical foundationalism. We can thus over- 
come the antithetical ring that characterizes his notion of rationality under- 
stood as bridled irrationality and escape relativism without forgetting the 
lessons that we have learned from the collapse of positivism—lessons to 
which van Fraassen rightly draws our attention. 


en After the War: Thresholds of Thinking in 
Contemporary Italian Philosophy, DENNIS L. SEPPER 


This article offers a detailed review of Filosofi italiani contemporanei, 
a book that presents overviews of seven contemporary Italian philosophers 
and philosopher/Aheologians—Luigi Pareyson, Emanuele Severino, Italo 
Mancini, Gianni Vattimo, Vincenzo Vitiello, Massimo Cacciari, and theologian 
Bruno Forte. Not interided as a comprehensive survey of the contemporary 
Italian philosophical scene, the book presents thinkers influential during the 
last three decades who have focused on tradition, post-metaphysical concep- 
tions of being, origin, and principle, and the openness of philosophy to reli- 
gion. Although eccentric by Anglo-American standards, the selection does 
not misrepresent recent Italian philosophizing, which has been more thor- 
oughgoingly shaped by neo-scholasticism, idealism, Nietzsche, Heidegger, 
and nihilism than most English-language work. Open to international philos- 
ophy as well as to its own traditions, Italian thinkers work within a complex 
ethos that has produced significant recent philosophizing and holds great 
promise for the future. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 81, No. 1, Winter 2007 


Aquinas on the Function of Moral Virtue, JEFFREY HAUSE 


Aquinas is quite clear about the definition of moral virtue and its effects, 
but he devotes little space to its function: How does it accomplish what it ac- 
complishes? Aquinas’s treatment of the acquired moral virtues in our non- 
rational appetites reveals that they have at least two functions: they make the 
soul’s powers good instruments of reason, and they also calm the appetites 
so that one can make moral judgments with an unclouded mind. Virtue in the 
will has a different, “strong directive” function: it directs our will to certain 
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goods prior to reason’s forming its judgment. Aquinas must also hold that the 
virtues of the non-rational appetites exercise strong direction as well, but we 
cannot see why unless we examine his account of the infused moral virtues. 


Is Sudrez’s Concept of Being Analogical or Univocal?, DANIEL 
HEIDER l 


This article deals with the question of Sudrez’s conception of being, 
which prima facie seems to oscillate between a Scotistic univocal concep- 
tion and a conception of being according to the analogy of intrinsic attribu- 
tion. The paper intends to show that Sudrez’s doctrine can in no way be in- 
terpreted as representative of the univocal conception, and proceeds in six 
steps. First, it highlights the importance of the Uncommon Doctor's theory 
of the unity of both the formal and the objective concepts of being. In the 
second part, the paper asks how the concept of being can, without any inter- 
nal differentiation and structure, give rise to the different relations that it has 
to the natures subordinated to it. In the second and the third parts, this ques- 
tion receives an answer against the background of Sudrez’s critique of Sco- 
tus’s conception, and with the help of his theory of the radical intimate tran- 
scendence of being. In the fourth section, there follows an exposition of 
Suárez’s doctrine on the explication of the concept of being. The fifth section 
offers a brief presentation of the significance of esse for ratio entis. In the 
last section, the author places his interpretation in the general context of the 
Metaphysical Disputation. 


The Goodness of Being in Lonergan’s Insight, PATRICK H. BYRNE 


“For the middle term of the identification of the good with being is intel- 
ligibility.”— Bernard Lonergan 


One of the lesser known features of Bernard Lonergan’s Insight is his 
theory of the relationship between being and goodness. Central to that the 
ory is his claim that the totality of being is good. From this central claim, 
Lonergan worked out an “ontology of the good,” in which the structures of 
ontological interdependency are reflected in a theory of the scale of higher 
and lower values. Unfortunately, Lonergan’s way of supporting his claim in 
Insight is problematic. This article first summarizes Lonergan’s theory of the 
goodness of being, then identifies problems with his exposition, and finally 
shows how Lonergan could have arrived at the same positions by closer ad- 
herence to his own philosophical methods. The article concludes by showing 
some of the advantages of Lonergan’s account of the goodness of being for 
contemporary debates in ethics. 


The Ambiguity of the Self and the Construction of Human Identity 
in the Early Sartre, STEPHEN WANG 


In his reflections on action in Being and Nothingness, Sartre goes to the 
heart of what it is to be human. Our free actions are not the consequence of 
our identity, they are its foundation. As human beings we go beyond who we 
are towards a freely chosen future self. Human identity is ambiguous be- 
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cause consciousness simultaneously accepts and sees beyond the identity it 
discovers; there is an internal disintegration which distances us from our- 
selves. The intentionality of consciousness means that we are constituted 
not by an objective presence but by a “presence to” our identity. Personhood 
is established only when we select certain values and allow them to shape 
our identity and guide ‘our actions. As “being-for-itself” we go beyond the 
present and project ourselves towards an identity that does not yet exist, 
thus creating ourselves through our freedom, through our concrete choices. 
This article pays careful attention to Sartre’s understanding of conscious- 
ness, self-consciousness, and “selfness,” before drawing some conclusions 
about the role of human freedom in the construction of identity. 


Rethinking Anscombe on Causation, THOMAS M. OSBORNE, JR. 


Although Elizabeth Anscombe’s work on causation is frequently cited 
and anthologized, her main arguments have been ignored or misunderstood 
as having their basis in quantum mechanics or a particular theory of percep- 
tion. Here, Thomas Osborne examines her main arguments and shows that 
they not only work against the Humean causal theories of her time, but also 
against contemporary attempts to analyze causation in terms of laws and 
causal properties. Anscombe shows that our ordinary usage does not con- 
nect causation with laws, and suggests that philosophers emphasize laws for 
mostly historical reasons. Moreover, she argues that the core of causation is 
derivativeness, which is as neglected now as when she wrote. Her focus on 
derivativeness indicates to us how we can both avoid the position that the 
causal “because” is truth-functional and yet still hold that causal statements 
are really explanatory. 


Beauty and the Destitution of Technology, JOSEPH K. COSGROVE 


The tension between beauty and technology is evinced in the modern 
distinction within techné itself between technology and “fine art.” Yet while 
beauty, as Kant observes, is never a means to an end, neither is it an “end in 
itself.” Beauty points beyond itself while refusing subordination to human in- 
terests. Both its non-instrumentality and its self-transcending character Cos- 
grove traces to the intrinsic necessity of the beautiful, which is essentially im- 
personal while paradoxically being an object of love. He suggest that we 
conceive of beauty as an “anonymous voice,” and relates the latter to Heideg- 
ger’s critique of modern: technology as a projection upon nature of “resource 
being.” He concludes that technology can be creative rather than destructive 
of beauty when it lets natural ends, which are inescapably in conflict with 
one another, transcend themselves through self-sacrifice. 


Taking the Victims’ Side, T. MICHAEL MCNULTY, 8.J. 


We are told the academic ideal is that all voices have equal claim to at- 
tention. But this excludes the voices of the poor and marginalized, who lack 
the resources to be heard. They are the victims of historical forces over 
which they have no control, while a kind of “economic fundamentalism” 
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infects first-world attitudes toward markets and free trade, widely viewed as 
capable of automatically solving the problems of the Third World. But the 
earth does not possess the resources to allow everyone to enjoy a first-world 
standard of living. We can help only those with whom we share moral com- 
munity. The issue is the recognition of the other as a fellow human. Taking 
the victims’ side, modeling the world from the perspective of the reality that 
daily oppresses them, transforms both the victims and ourselves. This 
change in perspective will not be easy. The movement from observer to par- 
ticipant in the struggle of the poor cannot help changing the way we relate to 
our students and what we understand by “education.” 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 85, No. 1, March 2007 


Pictorial Realism, CATHARINE ABELL 


In this paper the author proposes a number of criteria for the adequacy 
of an account of pictorial realism. Such an account must: explain the 
epistemic significance of realistic pictures; explain why accuracy and detail 
are salient to realism; be consistent with an accurate account of depiction; 
and explain the features of pictorial realism. She identifies six features of pic- 
torial realism. She then proposes an account of realism as a measure of the 
information pictures provide about how their objects would look, were one 
to see them. This account meets the criteria which she has identified and is 
superior to alternative accounts of realism. 


In Support of Content Theories of Art, JOHN DILWORTH 


A content theory of art would identify an artwork with the meaningful 
or representational content of some concrete artistic vehicle, such as the in- 
tentional, expressive, stylistic, and subject matter-related content embodied 
in, or resulting from, acts of intentional artistic expression by artists. Per- 
haps surprisingly, the resultant view that an artwork is nothing but content 
seems to have been without theoretical defenders until very recently, leaving 
a significant theoretical gap in the literature. 


In this paper Dilworth presents some basic arguments in defence of 
such a view, including the following. Content views of linguistic communica- 
tion are ubiquitous, so why should they not be applicable in artistic cases as 
well? Also, propositional accounts of language involve two kinds of content 
(the proposition expressed by a sentence, plus the worldly state of affairs it 
represents), both of which kinds can be used in explaining artworks. In addi- 
tion, the differing modal properties of artworks and concrete artefacts can be 
used to show that artworks could not be, or include, such physical artefacts. 
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Physicalism and Our Knowledge of Intrinsic Properties, ALYSSA 
NEY 


This paper examines recent arguments by Rae Langton and David Lewis 
intended to prove Humility: the thesis that we have no knowledge of the in- 
trinsic properties of substances. Ney argues that at best, these arguments are 
internally incoherent. They at once presuppose a strong version of physical- 
ism according to which physical science is in a position to give a complete 
list of the fundamental properties of reality, and at the same time various 
metaphysical principles which in actuality challenge the completeness of the 
list of properties given by science. Although these arguments are unsound, 
their consideration enables us to draw important conclusions regarding the 
tension between the metaphysician’s practice of positing intrinsic properties 
that give colour to the world, and the scientific attempt at giving a complete 
account of all phenomena. 


The Co-Instantiation Thesis, ANN WHITTLE 


The co-instantiation thesis is pivotal to a significant solution to the prob- 
lem of causal exclusion. But this thesis has been subject to some powerful 
objections. In this paper, Ann Whittle argues that these difficulties arise be- 
cause the thesis lacks the necessary metaphysical framework in which its 
claims should be interpreted and understood. Once this framework is in 
place, we see that the co-instantiation thesis can answer its critics. The re- 
sult is a rehabilitated co-instantiation solution to the troubling problem of 
causal exclusion. But questions remain, concerning the viability of certain of 
its applications. 


Causes and Probability-Raisers of Processes, SUNGHO CHOI 


Schaffer proposes a new account of probabilistic causation that synthe- 
sizes the probability-raising and process-linkage views on causation. The 
driving idea of Schaffer’s account is that, although an effect does not invari- 
ably depend on its cause, a process linked to the effect does. In this paper, 
however, Choi will advance counterexamples to Schaffer’s account and then 
demonstrate that Schaffer’ s possible responses to them do not work. Finally, 
he will argue that his counterexamples suggest that the driving idea of Schaf- 
fer’s account is misdirected. 


Computational Modéling vs. Computational Explanation: Is 
Everything a Turing Machine, and Does It Matter to the 
Philosophy of Mind?, GUALTIERO PICCININI 


According to pancomputationalism, everything is a computing sys- 
tem. In this paper, the author distinguishes between different varieties of 
pancomputationalism. He finds that although some varieties are more plausi- 
ble than others, only the strongest variety is relevant to the philosophy of 
mind, but only the most trivial varieties are true. As aside effect of this exer- 
cise, he offers a clarified distinction between computational modeling and 
computational explanation. 
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Descriptions: Predicates or Quantifiers?, BERIT BROGAARD 


In this paper the author revisits the main arguments for a predicate anal- 
ysis of descriptions in order to determine whether they do in fact undermine 
Russell's theory. He argues that while the arguments without doubt provide 
powerful evidence against Russell’s original theory, it is far from clear that 
they tell against a quantificational account of descriptions. 


Remembering Without Knowing, SVEN BERNECKER 


This paper challenges the standard conception of memory as a form of 
knowledge. Unlike knowledge, memory implies neither belief nor justifica- 
tion. 


INTERNATIONAL PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 47, No. 2, June 2007 


Albert Camus on Human Nature and the Problem of Evil: Elements 
of a Post-metaphysical and Post-secular Ethics and Politics ?, 
GREGORY HOSKINS 


In this paper, Hoskin’s thesis is that Albert Camus offers key elements of 
a viable non metaphysical, post-secular ethical and political anthropology 
and explanation of evil. He defends his thesis in two parts. First, he expli- 
cates and analyzes Camus’s remarks on human nature and injustice primarily 
in his political essay The Rebel (1951). Camus offers a non-metaphysical pic- 
ture of human nature, inspired by the Greeks, as that out of which rebellion 
to oppression springs but also as that which frustrates any final resolution to 
the problems of history. Secondly, I offer a reading of The Fall (1966). Iar- 
gue that Camus’s depiction of human nature in this work, contrary to typical 
readings, highlights his appreciation of the insight and pragmatically desir- 
able consequences of the Christian concept of sin. I show that Camus de- 
picts the possibility of a “healthy” guilt, a guilt linked to the pursuit of free- 
dom and a responsibility to self and to others. 


Kierkegaard, Compassion, and the Descent of Love, KEVIN 
HOFFMAN 


This article presents a close reading of Kierkegaard’s Works of Love in 
light of the question whether neighborly aspirations are sensitiveto the worth 
of close personal relationships and to the importance of the material well- 
being of fellow citizens. The interpretive analysis is set within the larger de- 
bate over Kierkegaard’s critique of preferential love and his apparently apolit- 
ical focus on inward authenticity, and it concludes that neighborly love is far 
more emotionally vulnerable and sensitive to the particulars of individuals 
and their social and material standing than isolated passages suggest. 
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Kierkegaard’s work ais contributes to the current preoccupation with the 
moral relevance of emotions and their place within public life. 


Lonergan and Perceptual Direct Realism: Facing up to the Problem 
of the External Material World, GREG HODES 


In this paper the author calls attention to the fact that Lonergan gives 
two external world and of how we know that this relation exists. He argues 
that the position that Lonergan characteristically adopts is not the one im- 
plied by what is most fundamental in his theory of cognition. The author de- 
scribes the initial epistemic position with regard to the problem of skepticism 
about the external material world that is in fact implied by his theory of cog- 
nition, and sorts out some confusion about various forms of direct and repre- 
sentative perceptual realism. The paper concludes with a critique of Loner- 
gan’s theory of description and explanation in empirical science that makes 
evident the difficulties into which he is led by lack of clarity in his theory of 
perception. 


The Memory Criterion and the Problem of Backward Causation, 
DAVID B. HERSHENOV 


Lockeans, as well as their critics, have pointed out that the memory cri- 
terion is likely to mean that none of us were ever fetuses or even infants due 
to the lack of direct psychological connections between then and now. But 
what has been overlooked is that the memory criterion leads to either back- 
ward causation and a violation of Locke’s own very plausible principle that 
we can have only one origin, or backward causation and a number of overlap- 
ping people where we thought there was just one. In this papert the author 
argues that such problems cannot be avoided by replacing direct psychologi- 
cal connections with overlapping chains of connectedness: what has been 
called “psychological continuity.” 


The Mechanistic and the Aristotelian Orientations toward Nature 
and their Metaphysical Backgrounds, EDWARD M. 
ENGELMANN 


Any cognitive orientation toward nature is interconnected with how the 
metaphysical structure of nature itself is understood. In the Aristotelian 
tradition, the primary unit of being is considered to be the substantial form, 
which constitutes the being and essence of entities. In the mechanistic tradi- 
tion, the primary units are considered to be minute particles out of which 
larger entities are constructed. Correspondingly, Aristotelian scientific meth- 
odology seeks to gain insight into the substantial forms through a study of the 
outer properties of entities. This is accomplished in demonstration. On the 
other hand, scientific methodology in the mechanist tradition seeks to reduce 
entities to their smallest particles in order to determine how properties are 
produced through the interaction of such particles. This paper shows how, 
through certain transformations in Aristotelian techne, mechanistic 
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metaphysics arose with its attendant methodological stance of seeking an op- 
erational knowledge of nature. 


Fundamental Interests and Parental Rights, MICHAEL W. AUSTIN 


In this article Austin argues for a moderate view of the justification and 
the extent of the moral rights of parents that avoids the extremes of both chil- 
dren’s liberationism and parental absolutism. He claim that parents have 
rights gua parents, and that these prima facie rights are grounded in certain 
fundamental interests that both parents and children possess, namely, psy- 
chological well-being, intimate relationships, and the freedom to pursue that 
which brings satisfaction and meaning to life. He also examines several is- 
sues related to public policy and the moral dimensions of the family—child 
abuse, children divorcing their parents, and the religious upbringing of chil- 
dren—and considers what implications the argument has for these issues. 
He concludes that the argument’s implications with respect to these issues 
further increases its plausibility. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 45, No. 4, October 2007 


Gassendi and Kant on Existence, WILLIAM FORGIE 


In rejecting Descartes’s ontological proof for the existence of God, Gas- 
sendi maintained that existence is not a property and Kant said that it is nota 
“real predicate.” It is commonly supposed that both are making the same 
claim. Some have even thought that they advance essentially the same argu- 
ment for that same claim. The author believes none of this is correct. Gas- 
sendi and Kant offer different arguments. And they are arguing for different 
conclusions. These differences stem from a more fundamental one: they 
mean different things by existence. 


Mere Possibilities: A Bolzanian Approach to Non-Existent Objects, 
BENJAMIN SCHNIEDER 


This paper is a detailed reconstruction of Bernard Bolzano’s account of 
merely possible objects, which is a part of his ontology that has been widely 
ignored in the literature so far. According to Bolzano, there are some objects 
which are merely possible. While they are neither denizens of space and time 
nor members of the causal order, they could have been so. Thus, on Bol- 
zano’s view there are, for example, merely possible persons, that is, objects 
which are neither actual nor persons but which could have been both. In 
course of the development of Bolzano’s views, they are contrasted with the 
better known theory of his compatriot Alexius Meinong, and it is shown that 
they have a modern counterpart in the accounts of merely possible objects 
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that were developed by Bernard Linsky and Ed Zalta, and by Timothy Will- 
lamson. 


Peirce's Modal Shift: From Set Theory to Pragmaticism, ROBERT 
LANE | 


For many years, Charles Peirce maintained that all senses of the modal 
terms “possible” and “necessary” can be defined in terms of “states of infor- 
mation.” But in 1896, he was motivated by his work in set theory to criticize 
that account of modality, and in 1905 he characterized that criticism as a re- 
turn “to the Aristotelian doctrine of a real possibility . . . the great step that 
was needed to render pragmaticism an intelligible doctrine.” But since 
Peirce was a realist about modality before 1896, and since he continued de- 
fining “possibility” in terms of “states of information” after that date, it is not 
clear exactly what he ‘changed his mind about. In this essay Lane explains 
what it was that Peirce changed his mind about and why, in retrospect, he 
viewed that change as'a decisive step in the development of pragmaticism. 


Peirce’s Epistemology and its Kantian Legacy: Exegetic and 
Systematic Considerations, TORJUS MIDTGARDEN 


This paper considers Peirce’s epistemology against the background of 
its Kantian legacy. While various interpreters like R. Rorty, K. O. Apel, and J. 
Habermas have claimed that Peirce remained a Kantian philosopher, the the- 
gis defended here is that Peirce rejected several of Kant’s epistemological di- 
chotomies, such as the transcendental-empirical and the a priori-a posteri- 
ori dichotomy. In particular, the paper considers an epistemological project 
which has been largely neglected in the literature: Peirce’s semiotic analysis 
of assertions. This analysis reconstructs various sign forms as elements of 
assertions and as pre-theoretic conditions for formal logic and for scientific 
inquiry. The paper shows how this analysis bears on modern philosophical 
research on indexicals, and also on pragmatically oriented philosophy of lan- 
guage more generally. : 


Situating Phenomenology: Husserl’s Acceptance of the Contextual 
Powers That Be, ANDREW LAMB 


Many philosophers interpret Edmund Husserl as relying upon his phe- 
nomenological epoché to escape contextual powers so as to recover a contex- 
tually unconditioned “constituting” consciousness. In this paper, Lamb 
shows, however, that in both Ideas I and Cartesian Meditations Husserl re- 
lies upon the epoché for something more modest, though important: studying 
the immanent “reaches” of experience—experience providing, among other 
things, intuitive disclosures that ultimately legitimate all “science.” For this 
study, experience is to be taken as it exists, even if contextually conditioned. 
The epoché thus supports a study of experiential immanence—a study defini- 
tive of phenomenology—compatible with contextual conditioning. 
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Possibility in the Tractatus: A Defense of the Old Wittgenstein, 
ANDREW PEACH 


Recently, a number of commentators on the early Wittgenstein have 
tried to make the Tractatus more palatable than it actually is; they have 
blurred the lines between exegesis and philosophical defense. As a correc- 
tive to this tendency, this paper attempts to retrieve the early Wittgenstein’s 
true understanding of the ontology of possibility. Focusing upon the two 
kinds of metaphors he uses in the Tractatus, object-based and space ones, 
the first part of this paper emphasizes the philosophical problems that moti- 
vated his ontology of possibility, especially the “Parmenidean” question of 
how false propositions make contact with reality. The second part addresses 
two novel interpretations of the early Wittgenstein’s views of ontology and 
possibility—the non-ontological reading of McGuinness, Ishiguro and the 
“New” Wittgensteinians, and Raymond Bradley’s “third degree possibilist” 
reading—and shows why they are exegetically unsound. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 57, No. 228, July 2007 


The Objective Attitudei, TAMLER SOMMERS 


In this paper, the author aims to alleviate the pessimism with which 
some philosophers regard the ‘objective attitude,’ thereby removing a partic- 
ular obstacle which P. F. Strawson and others have placed in the way of more 
widespread scepticism about moral responsibility. First, she describes what 
she considers the objective attitude to be, and then address concerns about 
this raised by Susan Wolf. Next, she argues that aspects of certain attitudes 
commonly thought to be opposed to the objective attitude are in fact compat- 
ible with it. Finally, she examines the prospects of someone who wishes to 
adopt the objective attitude permanently. In response to philosophers who 
claim that this would be psychologically impossible, the author argues that 
our commitment to attitudes that presuppose moral responsibility can soften 
and fade, often without our noticing it. 


Propositional Clothing and Belief, NEIL SINCLAIR 


Moral discourse exhibits features often taken to constitute discourses 
that express propositions: for example, its sentences can be intelligibly em- 
bedded in conditionals and other unasserted contexts. If to be a belief is just 
to be a mental state expressed by sentences that are propositionally clothed, 
then quasi-realism, the version of expressivism which accepts that moral dis- 
course is propositionally clothed, is self-refuting. However, this view of be- 
lief, which the author labels ‘Minimalism’, is false. The author present three 
arguments against it and dismiss two possible defences (the first drawn from 
the work of Wright, the second given by Harcourt). The issue between ex- 
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pressivists and their opponents cannot be settled by the mere fact that moral 
discourse wears propositional clothing. 


Unified Semantics of Singular Terms, JOHN JUSTICE 


Singular-term semantics has been intractable. Frege took the referents 
of singular terms to be their semantic values. On his account, vacuous terms 
lacked values. Russell separated the semantics of definite descriptions from 
the semantics of proper names, which caused truth-values to be composed in 
two different ways and still left vacuous names without values. Montague 
gave all noun phrases sets of verb-phrase extensions for values, which cre- 
ated type mismatches when noun phrases were objects and still left vacuous 
names without values. There is a single type of value for all noun phrases 
that dissolves the difficulties which have beset singular-term semantics. 


The Wrong of Rape, DAVID ARCHARD 


If rape is evaluated as a serious wrong, can it also be defined as non- 
consensual sex (N CS)?’ Many do not see all instances of NCS as seriously 
wrongful. In this paper the author argues that rape is both properly defined 
as NCS and properly evaluated as a serious wrong. First, he distinguishes the 
hurtfulness of rape from its wrongfulness; secondly, he classifies its harms 
and characterize its essential wrongfulness; thirdly, he criticizes a view of 
rape as merely ‘sex minus consent’; fourthly, he criticizes mistaken attempts 
to discount the wrongfulness of rape for those who do not value sex; fifthly, 
he contrasts two models for weighing interests, according to one of which 
rape is not seriously wrongful; finally, he sketches a defence of the view that 
our sexual integrity ought to be a central interest of ours. 


Gettier and Factivity in Indo-Tibetan Epistemology, JONATHAN 
STOLTZ 


The similarities between contemporary externalist theories of knowl 
edge and classical Indian and Tibetan theories of knowledge are striking. 
Drawing on comparisons with Timothy Williamson’s recent work, the author 
addresses related topics in Indo-Tibetan epistemology and shows that cor- 
rect analysis of these issues requires externalist theories of mind and knowl- 
edge. The topics addressed range from a discussion of possible Gettier cases 
in the Tibetan philosophical tradition to an assessment of arguments for and 
against the existence of factive mental states/events that fail to be knowledge 
states/events. He concludes by explaining how these matters in Indian and 
Tibetan epistemology can inform us about the viability of externalist episte- 
mologies of the sort articulated by Williamson. 


Democracy and Equality, STEVEN WALL 


Many writers claim that democratic government rests on a principled 
commitment to the ideal of political equality. The ideal of political equality 
holds that political institutions ought to be arranged so that they distribute 
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political standing equally to all citizens. The author rejects this common 
view. He argues that the ideal of political equality, under its most plausible 
characterizations, lacks independent justificatory force. By casting doubt on 
the ideal of political equality, he provides indirect support for the claim that 
democratic government is only instrumentally justified. 


The Impossibility of Backwards Causation, HANOCH BEN-YAMI 


Dummett and others have failed to show that an effect can precede its 
cause. Dummett claimed that ‘backwards causation’ is unproblematic in 
agentless worlds, and tried to show under what conditions it is rational to be- 
lieve that even backwards agent-causation occurs. Relying on considerations 
originating in philosophical discussions of special relativity, the author 
shows that the latter conditions actually support the view that backwards 
agent-causation is impossible. He next shows that even in Dummett’s agent- 
less worlds explanation does not necessitate it. He then shows why even rel- 
ative backwards causation is impossible in his and Tooley’s scenarios of par- 
allel processes in which causes apparently act in opposite temporal 
directions. We thus have good reasons for thinking that backwards causa- 
tion is impossible. 


Two Kinds of Holism About Values, CAMPBELL BROWN 


Here the author compares two kinds of holism about values: G. E. 
Moore's ‘organic unities’, and Jonathan Dancy’s ‘value holism’. The author 
proposes a simple formal model for representing evaluations of parts and 
wholes. He then defines two conditions, additivism and invariabilism, which 
together imply a third, atomism. Since atomism is absurd, we must reject 
one of the former two conditions. This is where Moore and Dancy part com- 
pany: whereas Moore rejects additivism, Dancy rejects invariabilism. He ar- 
gues that Moore’s view is more plausible. Invariabilism ought to be retained 
because (a) it eliminates the needless multiplication of values inherent in 
variable evaluations, and (b) it preserves a certain necessary connection be- 
tween values and reasons, which Dancy himself endorses. 


The Importance of Frankfurt-Style Argument, JOHN MARTIN 
FISCHER 


The author replies to the challenges to Frankfurt-style compatibilism 
about causal determinism and moral responsibility presented in Daniel 
Speak’s paper “The Impertinence of Frankfurt-Style Argument.” He seeks to 
show how Speak’s critiques rest on an ‘all-or-nothing’ attitude in various 
ways, and attempts to defend the importance of Frankfurt-style argumenta- 
tion in defense of compatibilism. 
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Did Wittgenstein Speak with the Vulgar or Think with the Learned? 
Or Did He do Both?, JOHN W. COOK 


Wittgenstein has often been criticized, and even dismissed, for being a 
patron of ordinary language, a champion of the vernacular, a defender of the 
status quo. One critic has written: “When Wittgenstein set up the actual use 
of language as a standard, that was equivalent to accepting a certain set up of 
culture and belief as a standard . . . It is lucky no such philosophy was 
thought of until recently or we should still be under the sway of witch doc- 
tors...” In what follows, the author wants to show just how wide of the 
mark criticisms of this sort are. 


The Trojan Horse of the Scottish Philosophy, JAMES SOMERVILLE 


_ James McCosh considered his product of “a labor of love,” The Scottish 
Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical, From Hutcheson To Hamil- 
ton, to fall within “what may be regarded as a new department of science, the 
history of thought.” The value of the book lies, therefore, in not just its out- 
lines of works of philosophers of the period with the views afforded of the ac- 
ademic life most of them led; but its sense—albeit unsure—that “the Scottish 
school of philosophy” (1) after its rise evolved into something less distinc- 
tive, more commonplace philosophically. McCosh could not admit that the 
school had declined. Noting the change, he barely hints at why it happened. 
The explanation, it will be argued, involves the central place assigned to be- 
lief in the doctrines ofthe school, so is of current interest given the undue 
prominence belief continues to be accorded by philosophers. 


But Is It Art? A New Look at the Institutional Theory of Art, 
EDWARD SKIDELSKY 


In 1973, the philosopher George Dickie proposed an ingenious new an- 
swer to the old question: what is art? Arthood, he suggested, is not an intrin- 
sic property of objects, but a status conferred upon them by the institutions 
of the art world. He.accordingly attached an exemplary significance to 
works like Duchamp’s urinal, whose very lack of intrinsic distinction focuses 
our attention upon their institutional context. But his theory was about art in 
general, and not just readymades. “I am not claiming that Duchamp and his 
friends invented the conferring of the status of art; they simply used an exist- 
ing institutional device in an unusual way.” 


j 
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Some Problems with Virtue Theory, NICHOLAS EVERITT 


Virtue ethics (VE for short) is currently so widely embraced that differ- 
ent versions of the theory can now be distinguished. Some of these are 
mapped out in Statman’s useful introduction to his collection. There are 
enough of these versions to constitute a family, and consequently what they 
share is a family resemblance rather than agreement to a defining set of nec- 
essary and sufficient conditions. What the author of this paper proposes to 
do, therefore, is to criticize one of the main versions of VE. Rosalind Hurst- 
house is the main proponent of the version which he will criticize. He 
chooses her as a spokesperson, not because her version of VE is especially 
weak. On the contrary, it is because she is one of the leading protagonists of 
VE, and because her writings provide a lucid, powerful and elegant exposi- 
tion of VE that her version of the theory is an appropriate object of scrutiny. 


Descartes, Plato and the Cave, STEPHEN BUCKLE 


It has been a commonplace, embodied in philosophy curricula the world 
over, to think of Descartes’ philosophy as he seems to present it: as a radical 
break with the past, as inaugurating a new philosophical problematic cen- 
tered on epistemology and on a radical dualism of mind and body. In several 
ways, however, recent scholarship has undermined the simplicity of this pic- 
ture. It has, for example, shown the considerable degree of literary artifice in 
Descartes’ central works, and thereby brought out the deceptive character of 
his self-presentation there. In particular, it has revealed the extent of his 
debts to the Neoplatonist tradition, particularly to Augustine, and of his en- 
gagement with the Scholastic commentators of his day. The author’s aim in 
this paper is to push this interpretative tendency a step further, by bringing 
out Descartes’ indebtedness to Plato. He begins by offering some reminders 
of the broadly Platonic nature of Cartesian dualism. He then argue that he 
provides clues sufficient for—and designed to encourage—reading the Medi- 
tations on First Philosophy in the light of distinctively Platonic doctrines, 
and in particular, as a rewriting of the Platonic allegory of the cave for mod- 
ern times. It will further be argued that some puzzles about the Discourse on 
the Method can be resolved by recognizing that Descartes there presents him- 
self as a Socratic enquirer after truth. He concludes by drawing attention to 
some practical benefits that flow from recognizing these linkages. 


The Secret of Tristan and Isolde, BRYAN MAGEE 


In his autobiography, Mein Leben, Wagner tells us that it was partly his 
reading of Schopenhauer’s The World as Will and Representation (Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung), and:the need to give “rapturous expression” to 
the “frame of mind produced” by that reading, that gave him the initial con- 
ception of Tristan and Isolde. 


How to Live?, JOHN SHAND 


This paper is not about truth but about consistency. Pointing to incon- 
sistency would be a dry worthless exercise were there not people who are in- 
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consistent in the specific way described and for whom such inconsistency 
matters. There are those who tell us that life has no value and is pointless, 
that it is “absurd,” and yet that it matters how we live our lives; in particular 
that we ought to square up to the truth that life has no value and i is pointless. 
Philosophy and art, especially i in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, have 
often seen this view in'the ascendant when they get onto the issue of “the 
meaning of life.” 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 52, No. 2, April 2007 


Aristotle on the Existential Import of Propositions, MARIO 
MIGNUCCI 


Actuality, Potentiality and De Anima II.5, ROBERT HEINAMAN 


Burnyeat has argued that in De Anima IL5 Aristotle marks out a refined 
kind of alteration which is to be distinguished from ordinary alteration, 
change of quality as defined in Physics IIJ.1-3. Aristotle’s aim, he says, is to 
make it clear that perception is an alteration of this refined sort and not an 
ordinary alteration. Thus,.it. both supports his own interpretation of 
Aristotle’s view of perception, and refutes the Sorabji interpretation accord- 
ing to which perception is a composite of form and matter where the matter 
is a material alteration ‘in the body. The author of this paper argues that 
Burnyeat’s interpretation of II.5 should be rejected for a number of reasons, 
and offers a new interpretation of the distinctions drawn in the chapter, and 
the relations between them. He concludes that the chapter provides no evi- 
dence against the Sorabji view or for Burnyeat’s view. Aristotle’s assertion 
that perception is a refined kind of alteration means that it is the kind of alter- 
ation that preserves and is good for the subject of that alteration. There is no 
inconsistency in the thought that perception is a refined alteration of this sort 
while it, or its matter, is an ordinary alteration. 


The Ontological Argument of Diogenes of Babylon, MICHAEL 
PAPAZIAN 


An argument for the existence of gods given by the Stoic Diogenes of 
Babylon and reported by Sextus Empiricus appears to be an ancient version 
of the ontological argument. In this paper the author presents a new recon- 
struction of Diogenes’ argument that differs in certain important respects 
from the reconstruction presented by Jacques Brunschwig. He argues that 
my reconstruction makes better sense of how Diogenes’ argument emerged 
as a response to an attack on an earlier Stoic argument presented by Zeno of 
Citium. Diogenes’ argument as reconstructed here is an example of a modal 
ontological argument that makes use of the concept of being of such a nature 
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as to exist. He argues that this concept is a modal concept that is based on 
the Philonian definition of possibility, and thus that Diogenes’ argument is a 
source of important evidence about the use of non-Stoic modalities in the 
post-Chrysippean Stoa. He concludes by arguing that the objections made 
against considering Diogenes’ argument as ontological are unfounded and 
that Diogenes’ argument clearly resembles modern versions of modal onto- 


logical arguments. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 52, No. 3, July 2007 


How Sexist Is Aristotle’s Developmental Biology?, DEVIN M. HENRY 


The aim of this paper is to evaluate the level of gender bias in Aristotle’s 
Generation of Animals while exercising due care in the analysis of its argu- 
ments. The author argues that while the GA theory is clearly sexist, the tradi- 
tional interpretation fails to diagnose the problem correctly. The traditional 
interpretation focuses on three main sources of evidence: (1) Aristotle’s 
claim that the female is, as it were, a “disabled male”; (2) the claim at GA IV.8, 
767b6—-8 that females are a departure from the kind; and (8) Aristotle’s sup- 
posed claim at GA IV.3, 768a21-8 that the most ideal outcome of reproduc- 
tion is a male offspring that perfectly resembles its father. He argues that 
each of these passages has either been misunderstood or misrepresented by 
commentators. In none of these places is Aristotle suggesting that females 
are imperfect members of the species or that they result from the failure to 
achieve some teleological goal. The author defends the view that the GA 
does not see reproduction as occurring for the sake of producing males; 
rather, what sex an embryo happens to become is determined entirely by 
non-teleological forces operating through material necessity. This interpreta- 
tion is consistent with Aristotle’s view in GA II.5 that females have the same 
soul as the male (741a7) as well as the argument in Metaphysics X.9 that sex- 
ual difference is not part of the species form but is an affection arising from 
the matter (1058b21-4). While the traditional interpretation has tended to ex- 
aggerate the level of sexism in Aristotle’s developmental biology, the GA is by 
no means free of gender bias as some recent scholarship has claimed. In the 
final section of the paper the author points to one passage where Aristotle 
clearly falls back on sexist assumptions in order to answer the difficult ques- 
tion, “Why are animals divided into sexes?” He argues that this passage in 
particular poses a serious challenge to anyone attempting to absolve Aristo- 
tle’s developmental biology of the charge of sexism. 


Dirtying Aristotle’s Hands? Aristotle’s Analysis of Mixed Acts’ in 
the Nicomachean Ethics MI, 1, KAREN M. NIELSEN 


The analysis of “mixed acts” in Nicomachean Ethics I, 1 has led schol- 
ars to attribute a theory of “dirty hands” and “impossible oughts” to Aristotle. 
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Michael Stocker argues that Aristotle recognizes particular acts that are si- 
multaneously “right, even obligatory,” but nevertheless “wrong, shameful and 
the like.” And Martha Nussbaum commends Aristotle for not sympathizing 
“with those who, in politics or in private affairs, would so shrink from blame 
and from unacceptable:action that they would be unable to take a necessary 
decision for the best.” In this paper the author reexamines Aristotle’s analy- 
sis of putatively “mixed acts” in Nicomachean Ethics IMI, 1, maintaining that 
Aristotle denies that there are acts that are (i) voluntary under the circum- 
stances, (ii) right, all things considered, under the circumstances, but never- 
theless (iif) shameful or wrong for moral or prudential reasons under the cir- 
cumstances. The paper defends this interpretation with reference to 
Aristotle’s discussion of shame in EN IV, 9 and Rhetoric I, 6, as well as his 
overall meta-ethical commitment to a position the author calls “mitigated cir- 
cumstantial relativism.” By focusing on Aristotle’s analysis of putatively 
“mixed acts,” we come closer to a true appreciation of Aristotle’s ethical the- 
ory, even though “mixed act” is not, the author argues, a category in Aristo- 
tle’s considered ontology of action. 


Meta-Discourse: Plato’s Timaeus according to Calcidius, 
GRETCHEN J. REYDAMS-SCHILS 


This paper brings Calcidius’ 4th century AD Latin commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus into the fold of research on the methodological assumptions 
and hermeneutical practices of the ancient commentary tradition. The first 
part deals with the question of how Calcidius sees his role as a commentator 
in relation to the original text, to his audience, and to the Platonist tradition. 
The second part examines the organizing principles and structuring devices 
of the commentary, and what these can tell us about connections between 
exegesis and worldview. As with many other commentaries, Calcidius’ pur- 
pose becomes clearer if we approach him from a pedagogical angle. His 
practice, like most of the content of his commentary, appears to connect him 
to older layers of Platonism, pre-dating so-called Neoplatonism. It reveals a 
distinct authorial voice, of someone who is very conscious of his role as a 
cultural mediator and who has a philosophical line to pursue. 


RATIO 
Vol. 116, No. 463, July 2007 


Brentano and the Buck-Passers, SVEN DANIELSSON and JONAS 
OLSON 


According to T. M. Scanlon’s “buck-passing” analysis of value, x is good 
means that x has properties that provide reasons to take up positive atti- 
tudes vis-à-vis x. Some authors have claimed that this idea can be traced 
back to Franz Brentano, who said in 1889 that the judgement that x is good is 
the judgement that a positive attitude to x is correct (‘richtig’). The most 
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discussed problem in the recent literature on buck-passing is known as the 
“wrong kind of reason” problem (the WKR problem): it seems quite possible 
that there is sometimes reason to favour an object although that object is not 
good and possibly very evil. The problem is to delineate exactly what distin- 
guishes reasons of the right kind from reasons of the wrong kind. In this pa- 
per we offer a Brentano-style solution. The authors also note that one ver- 
sion of the WKR problem was put forward by G. E. Moore in his review of the 
English translation of Brentano’s Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis. Be- 
fore getting to how our Brentano-style approach might offer a way out for 
Brentano and the buck-passers, they briefly consider and reject an interesting 
attempt to solve the WKR problem recently proposed by John Skorupski. 


Deciding to Believe Again, KEITH FRANKISH 


This paper defends direct activism—the view that it is possible to form 
beliefs in a causally direct way. In particular, it addresses the charge that di- 
rect activism entails voluntarism—the thesis that we can form beliefs at will. 
It distinguishes weak and strong varieties of voluntarism and argues that, al- 
though direct activism may entail the weak variety, it does not entail the 
strong one. The paper goes on to argue that strong voluntarism is non-contin- 
gently false, sketching a new argument for that conclusion. This argument 
does not tell against the weak form of voluntarism, however, and the final 
part of the paper argues that weak voluntarism, and consequently direct ac- 
tivism, remains a coherent and defensible position. 


The Third Way on Objective Probability: A Sceptic’s Guide to 
Objective Chance, CARL HOEFER 


The goal of this paper is to sketch and defend a new interpretation or 
“theory” of objective chance, one that lets us be sure such chances exist and 
shows how they can play the roles we traditionally grant them. The account 
is ‘Humean’ in claiming that objective chances supervene on the totality of ac- 
tual events, but does not imply or presuppose a Humean approach to other 
metaphysical issues such as laws or causation. Like Lewis (1994) the author 
takes the Principal Principle (PP) to be the key to understanding objective 
chance. After describing the main features of Humean objective chance 
(HOC), he deduces the validity of PP for Humean chances, and ends by ex- 
ploring the limitations of Humean chance. 


Infinitism Regained, JEANNE PEIJNENBURG 


Consider the following process of epistemic justification: proposition Eo 
is made probable by E;, which in turn is made probable by Es, which is made 
probable by Es, and so on. Can this process go on indefinitely? Foundation- 
alists, coherentists, and sceptics claim that it cannot. The author of this pa 
per argues that it can: there are many infinite regresses of-probabilistic rea- 
soning that can be completed. This leads to a new form of epistemic 
infinitism. 
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Action and Self-Location in Perception, SUSANNA SCHELLENBERG 


The author of this paper offers an explanation of how subjects are able 
to perceive the intrinsic spatial properties of objects, given that subjects al 
ways perceive from a particular location. The argument proceeds in two 
steps. First, he argues that a conception of space is necessary to perceive the 
intrinsic spatial properties of objects. This conception of space is spelled out 
by showing that perceiving intrinsic properties requires perceiving objects as 
the kind of things that are perceivable from other locations. Second, he 
shows that having such a conception of space presupposes that a subject rep- 
resent her location in relation to perceived objects. More precisely the thesis 
is that a subject represents her location as the location from which she both 
perceives objects and would act in relation to objects were she to act. The 
author therefore argues that perception depends on the capacity to know 
what it would be to act in relation to objects. 


Supervaluationism and Its Logics, ACHILLE C. VARZI 


If we adopt a supervaluational semantics for vagueness, what sort of 
logic results? As it turns out, the answer depends crucially on how the stan- 
dard notion of validity as truth preservation is recast. There are several ways 
of doing this within a supervaluational framework, the main alternative being 
between “global” construals (for example, an argument is valid if and only if it 
preserves truth-under-all-precisifications) and “local” construals (an argu- 
ment is valid if and only ‘if, under all precisifications, it preserves truth). The 
former alternative is by far more popular, but the author argues in favour of 
the latter, for (i) it does not suffer from a number of serious objections, and 
(ii) it makes it possible to restore global validity as a defined notion. 


What’s in a Numeral? Frege’s Answer, JOAN WEINER 


Frege wanted to define the number 1 and the concept of number. What 
is required of a satisfactory definition? A truly arbitrary definition will not do: 
to stipulate that the number one is Julius Caesar is to change the subject. 
One might expect Frege to define the number 1 by giving a description that 
picks out the object that the numeral ‘1’ already names; to define the concept 
of number by giving a description that picks out precisely those objects that 
are numbers. Yet Frege appears to do no suchthing. Indeed, when he de- 
fends his definitions, he does not argue that they pick out objects that we 
have been talking about all along—the issue never comes up. The aim of this 
paper is to explain why. The author argues that, on Frege’s view, our numer- 
als do not, antecedent to his work, name particular objects. This raises an ob- 
vious question: If (like ‘Odysseus’) the numerals do not name particular ob- 
jects, how can Frege write (as he does) as if sentences in which numerals 
appear state truths? One central concern of this paper is exegetical—+to an- 
swer these questions. But the aim is not solely exegetical. For these ques- 
tions direct us to something that creates only an apparent problem for Frege 
but an actual problem for many contemporary philosophers: the assumption 
that singular terms appearing in statements about the world must actually 
have referents. Another aim of this paper is to suggest that the problem—as 
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well as a solution that can be found in Frege’s writings—should be of import 
to contemporary philosophers. 
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viser: Rudolf Makkreel. 


_ University of Florida 
| (22) (22) (14) 


ANTON ROBERT TUPA, “Development and Defense of the Desire- 
Satisfaction Conception of Well-Being.” Adviser: David Copp. Awarded 
in 2006. 


_ Florida State University 
(43) (81) Q5) 


GEORGE ABAUNZA, “Making Artists of Us All: The Evolution of an Educa- 
tional Aesthetic.” Adviser: C. David Gruender. Awarded in 2006. 

MOHAMMAD ALWAHAIB, “Hannah Arendt and the Concept of Political 
Thinking.” Adviser: Peter Dalton. 

CHARLES HERMES, “Scientific Essentialism and the Lewis/Ramsey Account 
of Laws of Nature.” Adviser: Alfred Mele. 

ELIZABETH KANON, “Stipulating Moral Status.” Adviser: Peter Dalton. 

LISA WATKINS, “The Problem of Akratic Action.” Adviser: Alfred Mele. 


` Fordham University 
(98) (93) (24) 


CHRISTOPHER ARROYO, “Kant and Husserl on Moral Obligation and Emo- 
tions.” Adviser: Joha Drummond. 

MICHAEL BORING, “Kierkegaard, Levinas, Derrida: Religious Subjectivity in 
Postmodernity.” Adviser: Merold Westphal. 

RYAN GABLE, “Being and Husserl’s Transendental Reduction: The Possibili- 
ties for Ontology within Husserl’s Transcendental Phenomenology.” Ad- 
viser: John Drummon. 

CHRISTOPHER HARLESS, “Saartre’s Ethics and the Dialectic of History: 
Searching for a Ground of Hope for the City of Ends.” Adviser: James 
Marsh. ; 

ROSA SLEGERS, “Courageous Vulnerability: Ethics and Knowledge in 
Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu Approached through the Philos- 
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ophies of Bergson, James, and Marcel.” Adviser: Jennifer Gosetti- 
Ferencei. 


Georgetown University 
(40) (35) (28) 


JEREMY SNYDER, “Exploitation and Demeaning Choices: Understanding the 
Long Line at the Sweatshop Door.” Adviser: Maggie Little. 

MATTHEW RELLIHAN, “Skepticism Naturalized.” Adviser: Wayne Davis. 

KATHINE A. TAYLOR, “Negative Freedom Revisited: Locating Responsibility 
for Structures of Domination.” Adviser: Alisa Carse. 


University of Georgia 
(26) (19) (12) 


DAVID JEREMY HART, “Helens: Autobiography at the Crossroads of Philoso- 
phy and Literature.” Adviser: O. Bradley Bassler. 


Harvard University 
(50) (42) (19) 


KYLA EBELS DUGGAN, “Giving Reasons: Interpersonal Relationships and the 
Conditions of Autonomy.” Advisers: Christine Korsgaard, Gisela Striker, 
Tim Scanlon, and Melissa Barry. 

SARA OLACK, “Punishment as Negative Reciprocity.” Advisers: Christine 
Korsgaard, Thomas M. Scanlon, Jr., and Arthur Applebaum. 


University of Hawaii 
(50) (45) (12) 


PAULA HENDERSON, “What’s the Point?: Philosophical Issues in Geometry 
in Late Antiquity.” Adviser: James E. Tiles. 

HAIMING WEN, “Ars Contextualis: Confucian Pragmatism as the Art of Con- 
textualizing Personal Experience and World.” Adviser: Roger T. Ames. 


University of Ilinois at Chicago 
(31) (80) (17) 


CARLOS BRIONES, “A Dialogical Account of Authenticity.” Adviser: Marya 
Schechtman. 

MARK VULETIC, “The Logical Interpretation and the Measurement Problem.” 
Adviser: Jon Jarrett. 
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University of Ilinois at Urbana 


(48) (46) (17) 


MATTHEW KLINSKEY, “The Pathos of Distance: Dis-ease and Eudaimonia in 
Nietzsche’s Writings.” Adviser: Richard Schacht. 

BRADLEY W. PACE, “Nature and Law in the Philosophy of Nicolas Male- 
branche.” Adviser: Patrick Maher. 

MARK DAVID REID, “Nature and the Origin of Moral Agency in Mammalia.” 
Adviser: James Wallace. 

MARK E. SARGENT, “Risking Belief: A Bayesian Decision Theoretic Ap- 
proach to Acceptance.” Adviser: Patrick Maher. 

SEAN CHARLES STIDD, “Intertheoretic References in Mathematics.” Advis- 
er: Timothy McCarthy. 


Indiana University 
(41) (89) (15) 


DARREN ABRAMSON, “Computability and Mind.” Adviser: David McCarty. 
Awarded in 2006. 

STEPHEN CROWLEY, “A Complex Story About Simple Inquiries: Micro- 
epistemology and Animal Cognition.” Adviser: Mark Kaplan. Awarded in 
2006. 

KEVIN KIMBLE, “The Intentional Structure of Phenomenal Awareness.” Ad- 
viser: Timothy O’Connor. Awarded in 2006. 

ALEXANDER KLEIN, “Fhe Rise of Empiricism.” Adviser: Fred Schmitt. 

BRIAN McDONALD, “Constraint Variational Semantics.” Adviser: J. Michael 
Dunn. 

ELIZABETH TROPMAN, “Moral Realism and the New Intuitionism.” Adviser: 
David McCarty. Awarded in 2006. 


University of Kansas 
(43) (38) (13) 


TAMELA ICE, “Rethinking the Paradox of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s Sexual 
Politics: From Woman’s Alienation, Psychological Oppression and Bad 
Faith to Liberty.” Adviser: Ann Cudd. 

PINFEI LU, “Citizens and Gender Justice: Toward Equality in a Pluralistic De- 
mocracy.” Adviser: Ann Cudd. Awarded in 2006. 


University of Kentucky 
(31) (25) (14) 


RONALD MERCER, “The Infinite as Originative of the Human as Human: A 
Transcendental Phenomenological Explication of the Philosophy of Em- 
manuel Levinas.” Adviser: Ronald Bruzina. 
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JOSEPH OKELLO, “A History and Critique of Methodological Naturalism.” 
Adviser: David Bradshaw. 

ROBERT SANDMEYER, “The Promised Land: The Problem of Edmund Hus- 
serl’s True Philosophy.” Adviser: Ronald Bruzina. 


Loyola University Chicago 
(75) (75) (26) 


KARL R. CLIFTON-SODERSTROM, “A Difficult Proximity: Martin Heidegger 
and Martin Luther on the Dialectic of Hope and Humility in Religious 
Life.” Adviser: Adriaan Peperzak. 

CAROLE HEATH, “Scarcity: Two Alternative Conceptions of the Self: A Con- 
ceptual and Historical Analysis.” Adviser: David Ozar. Awarded in 2006. 

DANIEL LORCA, “Habermas, Metaphor and Religion: The Grid of Interpreta- 
tion.” Adviser: David Ingram. 

KRISTI ELLEN SWEET, “Reason and the Transformation of Nature: A Study 
in Kant’s Practical Philosophy.” Adviser: Adriaan Peperzak. Awarded in 
2006. 

ADRIAN SWITZER, “Kant and the Completeness of Metaphysics: The Aristo- 
telianism of the Usus Rerum Intellectualium.” Adviser: Andrew Cutrofel- 
lo. Awarded in 2006. 


Marquette University 
(52) (42) (24) 


REVEREND PETER CHUKWU, “Husserl’s Noema: A Critical Assessment of 
the Gestalt and Analytic Interpretations.” Adviser: Pol Vandevelde. 
Awarded in 2006. 

JEFFREY GOINS, “Hans Jonas’s Ethics of Responsibility Applied to Anti- 
Aging Technologies and the Indefinite Extension of the Human Life 
Span.” Adviser: Michael Vater. Awarded in 2006. 

PAUL NEIMAN, “A Social Contract Analysis of Rawls and Rousseau: Sup- 
planting the Original Position as Philosophically Most Favored.” Adviser: 
William Starr. 

GRIFFIN NELSON, “Virtue Theory in Plato’s Republic.” Adviser: Owen Gold- 
in. Awarded in 2006. 

REVEREND GREGORY SCHULZ, “To Validate a Feeling: The Role of the 
Mood of Angst in Human Being.” Adviser: Andrew Tallon. Awarded in 
2006. 

SCOTT SINCLAIR, “The Conception and Attributes of God—A Comparison of 
Charles Sanders Peirce and Alfred North Whitehead.” Adviser: Stanley 
Harrison. Awarded in 2006. 
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University of Massachusetis-Amherst 
(39) (33) (14) 


KRISTEN HINE, “Emotional Rationality and the Fear of Death.” Adviser: Fred 
Feldman. 

JASON RAIBLEY, “Achievement, Enjoyment, and the Things We Care About: 
A Theory of Personal Well-Being.” Adviser: Fred Feldman. 


McGill Umore 
(26) (26) (21) 


RAFAEL ANDREAS ZIEGLER, “Visions Need Accounts. Essays on Political 
Perception and Action in a Statistical Age.” Advisers: P. Brown, G. 
Mikkelson and A. Patten. 


McMaster University 
(39) (89) (14) 


MARK CAPUSTIN, “Framing Political Deliberation in Circumstances of Dis- 
agreement.” Advisers: Wil Waluchow, Elisabeth Gedge, Violetta Igneski. 

CHRISTOPHER MADDOCKS, “Law as Language Game: A Reply to Professor 
Waldron.” Advisers: Wil Waluchow, Violetta Igneski, Elisabeth Gedge. 

STEFAN RODDE, “The Role of Dialectics in Aristotle’s Conception of Sci- 
ence.” Advisers: David Hitchcock, Kenneth Dorter, Martha Husain. 


University of Memphis 
(47) (42) (14) 


ERINN GILSON, “From Resemblance to Resonance: The Production of 
Thought in Deleuze’s Ontology.” Adviser: Leonard R. Lawlor. 

DAVID GOUGELET, “Life Invested: Biopower’s Taming of Chance and Differ- 

= ence.” Adviser: Leonard R. Lawlor. 

KRIS JOHNSON, “Positionality and Transcendence in Emmanuel Levinas and 
Jean-Paul Sartre.” Adviser: Robert L. Bernasconi. 

DEBORAH ZELLER, “Ai New Conception of the Intellectual and Moral Vir- 
tues.” Adviser: Timothy D. Roche. 


University of Miami 
(24) (23) (12) 
NENAD POPOVIC, “In Search of the Best Solution to the Skeptical Puzzle: A 
Comparative Analysis of Possible Responses.” Adviser: Edward Erwin. 
Awarded in 2006. 
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University of Michigan 
(42) (42) (18) 


CHRISTOPHER DODSWORTH, “A Theory of Moral Obligation.” Adviser: Eliz- 
abeth Anderson. 

SORAYA GOLLOP, “Beyond Simple Desire: How desires can be more or less 
stable, and why this matters in rational deliberation.” Adviser: James 
Joyce. 

ROBERT GRESSIS, “Kant’s Theory of Evil: An Interpretation and Defense.” 
Adviser: Stephen Darwall 

ALEXANDER HUGHES, “Seeing and Experiencing: The Revelation of Partic- 
wars in Visual Experience.” Adviser: Eric Lormand and Peter Ludlow. 

PATRICK LEWTAS, “Elementalism: A Panpsychist Solution to the Mind-Body 
Problem.” Advisers: Eric Lormand and Jessica Wilson. 

MATTHEW SILVERSTEIN, “Normative Authority and the Foundations of Eth- 
ics.” Adviser: Peter Railton. 


Michigan State University 
(49) (42) (17) 


SONYA CHARLES, “The Limits of ‘Autonomy’ for Feminist Theory.” Adviser: 
Marilyn Frye. Awarded in 2006. 

ANNA GOTLIB, “Identity, Illness, and the Normativity of Stories.” Adviser: Hil- 
de Lindemann. Awarded in 2006. 


University of Minnesota 
(36) (33) (19) 


TOMAS HRIBEK, “The Metaphysics of Anti-Individualism.” Adviser: Joseph 
Owens. 

RAMONA C. ILEA, “Moral Philosophy and Social Change.” Advisers: Naomi 
Scheman and Helen Longino. 

MONICA G. JANZEN, “Hospitality: Resolving Gross Inequalities of Welfare 
and Cultivating Civic Virtue.” Advisers: John Wallace and Sarah Holtman. 

JEFFREY T. JOHNSON, “Pictures and Examples.” Adviser: Keith Gunderson. 

TOBEN D. LAFRANCOIS, “Taxonomic Resolution in Ecology.” Adviser: C. 
Kenneth Waters. 

CHUNG HYOUNG, “Uses of Quantum Measurements: Conceptual/Theoretical 
Frameworks for Measurements and Collapse-free Posterior Value As- 
criptions.” Adviser: Geoffrey Hellman. 

KATHRYN S. PLAISANCE, “Behavioral Genetics and the Environment: The 
Generation and Exportation of Scientific Claims.” Adviser: C. Kenneth 
Waters. 

MARIANNA E. RODRIGUES, “The Ethics of Interpersonal Forgiveness.” Ad- 
visers: Norman Dahl and Sarah Holtman. 

GREGORY N. SCHAEFER, “Another Look at Moral Realism.” Adviser: Nor- 
man Dahl and Marcia Eaton. 
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WILLIAM M. VANN, “The Good Friend: An Analysis of Plato’s Lysis.” Advis- 
ers: Sandra Peterson and Elizabeth Belfiore. 

HEATHER L. WAINRIGHT, “New Paradigms in Aesthetics: The Challenge of 
Environmental Art.” Adviser: Marcia Eaton. 


University of Missouri-Columbia 
(28) (27) AZ) 


JASON BERNTSEN, “Non-cognitivism, Internalism, and the Frege-Geach 
Problem.” Adviser: Robert Johnson. 

MAT KONIECZKA, “Critical Pluralism: Religious Models and Approximate 
Truth.” Adviser: John Kultgen. 

RON NOVY, “Homo Aestheticus: Species Being and the Struggle for Exist- 
ence.” Adviser: Joseph Bien. 

JON TRERISE, “A Justified System of Intellectual Property Right.” Adviser: 
Peter Vallentyne. 

JEFF WHITE, “Conscience: The Mechanism of Morality.” Adviser: John Kult- 
gen. 


University of Nebraska 
(80) (22) (18) 


University of New Mexico 


(23) (23) (11) 


‘New School for Social Research 
(184) (142) (10) 


MEGAN CRAIG, “A Narrow Belt: The Personal, the Pragmatic and the Poetic 
in Ethics of Emmanuel Levinas.” Adviser: Richard Bernstein. 

STEPHAN ELLIAS, “Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit: A Metaphysical Read- 
ing.” Adviser: Richard Bernstein. 

BENJAMIN GRAZZINI, “A Matter of Possibility: On the Problem of Self- 
Movement in the Aristotelian Texts.” Adviser: Claudia Baracchi. 

JUSTIN HOLT, “Marx’s Understanding of Nature, Social Forms, and Practical 
Standards.” Adviser: Dmitri Nikulin. 

DAVID KISHIK, “To Imagine a Form of Life: Remarks on Wittgenstein’s Philos- 
ophy of Language.” Adviser: Alice Crary. 

KENJI KUZUU, “Religiosity in John Dewey.” Adviser: Richard Bernstein. 

DUANE LACEY, “Euclid’s Taxonomy of Irrationals.” Adviser: Dmitri Nikulin. 

MICHAEL MARDER, “The Event of the Thing: On Post-Deconstructive Real- 
ism.” Adviser: Simon Critchley. 

LAUREEN A. PARK, “Freud’s and Hegel’s Synthesized Ontology: Instinct, Sub- 
limation, Cultural Unconsciousness, and Spirit.” Adviser: Richard Bern- 
stein. 
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LYNNE TADDEO, “Kant and the Abundance of Beauty.” Adviser: Jay Bern- 
stein. 

JUDIT TOROT, “Aesthetic Judgments and Wittgenstein.” Adviser: Alice Crary. 

ELENA TZELEPIS, “Mimesis as Philosophical Critique: Eventuality and the 
Feminine.” Adviser: Simon Critchley. 

AARON VLASAK, “Concerning Philosophic Hyperbole: Plato’s Daemonic So- 
crates.” Adviser: Dmitri Nikulin. 

MARIO WENNING, “Between Tragedy and Reconciliation: An Interpretation 
of the Meaning of Utopia and History in Critical Theory.” Adviser: Jay 
Bernstein. 


New York University 


(45) (26) (18) 


PETER GRAHAM, “Blame, Determinism, and Ignorance.” Adviser: Elizabeth 
Harman. Awarded in 2006. 

JOSHUA SCHECHTER, “Two Challenges to the Objectivity of Logic.” Adviser: 
Hartry Field. Awarded in 2006. 

JEREMY ROSENBAUM SIMON, “Medical Ontology: Approaches to the Meta- 
physics of Medicine.” Adviser: William Ruddick. Awarded in 2006. 

DECLAN SMITHIES, “Rationality and the Subject’s Point of View.” Adviser: 
Paul Boghossian. Awarded in 2006. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
(52) (52) (20) 


JUSTIN JEFFREY, “Normative Progeny: Rescuing Morality from its Defend- 
ers.” Adviser: Geoffrey Savre-McCord. 

NICOLETTA ORLANDI, “Seeing and Thinking: The Flexibility of Visual Con- 
text.” Adviser: William Lycar. 

INGRA SCHELLENBERG, “Moral Moods.” Adviser: Jesse Prinz. 

BRIAN THOMAS, “The Racialized Self: Empowerment, Self-Respect, and Per- 
sonal Autonomy.” Adviser: Bernard Boxill. 


University of Notre Dame 


(71) (71) (42) 


JUSTIN BIDDLE, “Socializing Science: On the Epistemic Significance of the 
Institutional Context of Science.” Adviser: Don Howard. 

JEFFREY GREEN, “Work for a New Theory of Modality.” Advisers: Peter van 
Inwagen and Michael Rea. 

LARA OSTARIC, “Between Insight and Judgment: Kant’s Conception of Ge- 
nius and its Fate in German Idealism.” Adviser: Karl Ameriks. 
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University of Oregon 
i (43) (43) (10) 
MATT CROM, “Religious Pluralism: Josiah Royce’s Communities of Interpre- 
tation.” Adviser: Scott Pratt 
BRENT CROUCH, “Josiah Royce’s Science of Order.” Adviser: Scott Pratt. 
JOHN KAAG, “Thinking Through the Imagination: The Centrality of the Imag- 
ination in Human Cognition.” Adviser: Scott Pratt. 
JOHN KAISER, “Paz’s Theory of Self.” Adviser: Scott Pratt. 
CHAONE MALLORY, “Subject to the Laws of Nature: Ecofeminism, Represen- 
tation, and Political Subjectivity.” Adviser: John Lysaker. 
AMY STORY, “Ethics and the Boundaries of Self: A Study of Beauvoir and Lev- 
inas and a Reading of Play It As It Lays and Beloved.” Adviser: Bonnie 
Mann. 


University of Ottawa 
(73) (60) (17) 


University of Pittsburgh 
(61) (68) (17) 
SUSANNA SCHELLENBERG, “Perception in Perspective.” Adviser: John Mc- 
Dowell. 


i Purdue University 
(51) (48) (22) 


JACOBY A. CARTER, “Social Inquiry: A Pragmatist Analysis of Just War The- 
ory Explanations of Terrorism.” Adviser: Leonard Harris. 

ERIK GARRETT, “A Phenomenological Investigation of the Child-Animal 
Bond.” Adviser: William L. McBride. 

JOEL W. KRUEGER, “William James and Kitaro Nishida on ‘Pure Experience,’ 
Consciousness, and Moral Psychology.” Adviser: Charlene Haddock 
Seigfried. ! 

CHRISTOPHER P. MARTIN, “Spinoza’s Individuals.” Adviser: Jan A. Cover. 

LEE A. MCBRIDE M,- “Rethinking Liberalism: A Comparative Study of the 
Moral and Political Philosophies of John Dewey and Alasdair MacIntyre.” 
Adviser: Charlene Haddock Seigfried. 

BRADLEY L. SICKLER, “Causation, Forces, and Laws of Nature: Some Impli- 
cation of Kant’s Second Analogy.” Adviser: Jan A. Cover. 
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Queen's University 
(31) 81) (20) 


RACHEL FERN, “Interpretation and the Written Word: The Intentional Falla- 
cy.” Adviser: David Bakhurst. 

XIAOQIANG HAN, “The Ontology of Flux: A Study of the Change of ‘Free Mat- 
ter.” Adviser: Henry Laycock. 

RACHEL SHEFFRIN, “Thinking Beyond the Bounds of Sense; Reflections on 
the Possibility of Transcendental Reflections.” Adviser: David Bakhurst. 


University of Rochester 
(28) (25) (10) 


RICHARD GALLIMORE, “Traditionalizing Epistemology: Traditional Theory 
of Knowledge in a Scientific World.” Adviser: Richard Feldman. 
CHRISTOPHER TILLMAN, “Insensitive Millianism.” Adviser: David Braun. 


Rutgers University 
(54) (64) (1) 


JOSEPH CORABI, “Evolutionary Arguments and the Mind-Body Problem.” 
Adviser: Brian McLaughlin. 

SAMUEL CUMMING, “Proper Nouns.” Adviser: Jason Stanley. 

JEFFREY GLICK, “The Importance of Knowledge Per Se.” Adviser: Peter 
Klein. 

CHRISTOPHER MEACHAM, “Chance ans the Dynamics of De Se Beliefs.” Ad- 
viser: Frank Arntzenius. 

DENNIS WHITCOMB, “An Epistemic Value Theory.” Adviser: Alvin Goldman. 


Southern Ilinois University, Carbondale 
(77) (65) (18) 


RUSS COUCH, “The Humanism of Arendt and Gadamer: A Response to the 
Confrontation with Evil.” Adviser: Stephen Tyman. 

MATTHEW SANDERSON, “The Sublime in Kant, Schopenhauer and Ni- 
etzsche.” Adviser: Stephen Tyman. 

JAMES THOMPSON, “The Phenomenological Wittgenstein: A Philosophical 
Interlude.” Adviser: Stephen Tyman. 

ERIC THOMAS WEBER, “Constructing Justice: Rawls, Dewey, and Educa- 
tion.” Adviser: Larry A. Hickman. 
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_ University of South Florida 
| (65) (44) (16) 


JENNIFER F. INGLE, “Virtue and Inquiry, Knowledge and Ignorance: Lessons 
From The Theaetetus.” Advisers: Joanne B. Waugh. 

DENISE M. KLEINRICHERT, “Responsibility and Practice in Notions of Cor- 
porate Social Responsibility.” Adviser: Stephen P. Turner. 


Saint Louis University 
(32) (24) (20) 


State University of New York at Albany 
(49) (49) (9) 


KLAUS LADSTAETTER, “Paul Horwich on Truth and ‘True’—with Particular 
Consideration of the Generalization Problem.” Adviser: Bradley Armour- 
Garb. 


Stony Brook University 
(92) (92) (18) 


SUSAN M. BREDLAU, “Navigating Life: Merleau-Ponty and Perceptual Devel- 
opment.” Adviser: Edward Casey. 

PAUL HUMPHREY, “Metaphysics of Mind: Hylomorphism and Eternality in 
Aristotle and Hegel.” Adviser: Allegra De Laurentiis. 

CHRISTOPHER LOWELL JOHNS, “The Science of Right in Leibniz’s Practical 
Philosophy.” Adviser: Jeffrey Edwards. 

CHRIS KAPOSY, “Care, Welfare and the Ethics of Infanticide.” Adviser: Eva 
Kittay. 

JADRANKA SKORIN-KAPOV, “Beyond Anticipation: Exceeding of Expecta- 
tion and Aesthetics.” Adviser: Edward Casey. ` 

AARON P. SMITH, “Fear and Trembling.” Adviser: Peter Manchester. 


Syracuse University 
: (37) (87) (20) 


DIMITRIA GATZIA, “Color Fictionalism: Color Discourse without Colors.” Ad- 
viser: Clyde Hardin. 

KEVIN KUKLA, “An Anti-Bivalentist Solution to the Sorites Paradox.” Adviser: 
Andre Gallois. 

LAURENCE JAMES. “The Meaningfulness of Life.” Adviser: Michael Stocker. 
Awarded in 2006. , 

MICHAEL McFALL, “Self-Respect and Family Egalitarianism.” Adviser: Lau- 
rence Thomas. 

PHILIP PEGAN, “The Nature of Assertion.” Adviser: John Hawthorne. 
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MARK SCALA, “Three Dimensionalism.” Adviser: John Hawthorne. Awarded 
in 2006. 

JESSICA WOLLAM, “Context and Anti-Essentialism: A Thoroughgoing Ap- 
proach.” Adviser: Edward Mooney. 


University of Tennessee 


(26) (25) (11) 


STEPHEN BLAKEMORE, “Recovering the Soul: Interpreting Baruch Spino- 
zas Doctrine of Mind-Body Identity in the Light of Thomas Aquinas’s 
Metaphysical Theory of Form and Matter.” Adviser: Richard Aquila. 

WILLIAM KABASHENCHE, “Virtues and Dying: Patient Virtues and Good 
Deaths.” Adviser: John Hardwig. 

SANJAY LAL, “The Tension and Coherence of Love, Identification, and De- 
tachment in Ganhi’s Thought.” Adviser: John Nolt. 

WALTER RIKER, “Law and Legitimacy: Toward a Rawlsian Solution.” Advis- 
er: David Reidy. 

SAMUEL VON MIZENER, “The Tractatus as an Ethical Deed: Seeing the 
World Sub Specie Aeternitatis.” Adviser: John Nolt. 


University of Texas, Austin 


(70) (68) (29) 


MAXWELL GOSS, “Time and Human Nature: A Modest Defense of External- 
ism.” Adviser: Robert Koons. 

DANIEL KORMAN, “The Naive Conception of Material Objects: A Defense.” 
Adviser: Mark Sainsbury. 

BRYAN REGISTER, “Donald Davidson and Moral Realism.” Adviser: Daniel 
Bonevac. 

CARLA SAENZ, “Political Liberalism and Its Internal Critiques: Feminist The- 
ory Communitarianism and Republicanism.” Adviser: A. P. Martinich. 

JUSTIN TIEHEN, “Normative and Mental Causation.” Adviser: E. David Sosa. 


University of Toronto 
(94) (94) (59) 


DAVID BROWN, “The Moral Sense in Hume’s Treatise and Cicero’s De Offici- 
is.” Adviser: Joseph Boyle. 

BRIAN DOBELL, “From Presumption to Confession: A Study of Augustine’s 
Intellectual Development.” Advisers: John Magee and Peter King. 

TIMOTHY EDWARD STOCK, “You Had to Be There: Reading Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger from a Comic Possibility to the Necessity of Love.” Adviser: 
Robert Gibbs. 
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Vanderbilt University 
(54) (85) (17) 


JASON ALEKSANDER, “The Disavowal of Renaissance Philosophical Crises 
and the Genesis of Modern Philosophy and Science.” Adviser: Idit Dobbs- 
Weinstein. 

JAMES BEDNAR, “Action, Inquiry, and Evidence.” Adviser: Jeffrey Tlumak. 

JOSHUA CRITES, “Multiculturalism, Political Not Metaphysical.” Adviser: 
Robert Talisse. 

SCOTT BORCHERS, “Hegel’s Logic and Global Climate Change.” Adviser: 
John Lochs. Awarded in 2006. 

STEPHEN FAISON, “A Poor Man’s Existentialism: Hard-boiled Fiction and 
Film Noir.” Adviser: John Lachs. Awarded in 2006. 

JENNIFER HOLT, “Of Myth, Fairytales, and Politics: Nietzsche, Benjamin, and 
the Crises of Modernity.” Adviser: Greg Horowitz. Awarded in 2006. 
CHRISTOPHER KING, “Democracy, Deliberation, and Political Legitimacy.” 

Adviser: Robert Talisse. 

DYLAN WITTKOWER, “Lessons from the Digital Crisis in Copyright: Ethical 

and Political Implications of Radical Automation.” Adviser: John Lachs. 


University of Virginia 
(37) (81) 05) 


SHAIKHA BINJASIM, “Non-Existent Objects as Patterns of Properties.” Advis- 
er: Mitchell Green. 

DAVID BLANKFEIN-TABACHNICK, “Rawlsian Justice, Pre-Institutional Con- 
cepts, and the Private Law.” Adviser: A. John Simmons. 

JENNIFER FLYNN, “The Relevance of Method: Moral Theory and Its Impact 
on Moral Philosophical Thought.” Adviser: Cora Diamond. 

LUCAN GREGORY, “Fhe State, Authority and Legitimacy.” Adviser: A. John 
Simmons. 

CLINTON JONES, “A'Lockean Account of State Justification.” Adviser: A. 
John Simmons. 

ADAM KADLAC, “The: Value of Persons.” Adviser: Talbot Brewer. 

ANDREW MOSER, “Toward a Categorical Conception of Cognitive Normativ- 
ity.” Adviser: Cora Diamond. 

HANNAH PHELPS, “Moral Excellence Through Attention.” Adviser: Talbot 
Brewer. 


University of Washington 
(32) (82) (20) 


LARRY GIBSON, “One More Apt Feeling: A Defense of a Modified Version of 
Allen Gibbard’s Account of the Meaning of Our Putative Wrongness Judg- 
ments.” Adviser: William Talbott. Awarded in 2006. 

AIMEE KOEPLIN, “The Most Important Thing of All: Piety, Virtue and Politics 
in Plato’s Laws.” Adviser: Jean Roberts. 
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STEPHANIE PATRIDGE, “Immoral Art? An Argument in Favor of Minimal 
Moralism.” Advisers: Paul Taylor and Ron Moore. Awarded in 2006. 
CHRIS PEARSON, “On a Cladistic Taxonomy of Organismic Traits.” Adviser: 

Marc Lange. 
BENJAMIN STENBERG, “Toward a Linguistic Conception of Thought.” Ad- 
viser: Cass Weller. Awarded in 2006. 


University of Waterloo 
(28) (19) (7) 


HANAN AL-KHALAF, “On Merleau-Ponty and the Preconceptions of Human 
Experience.” Adviser: Richard H. Holmes. 

JOSEPH MIKHAEL, “Philosophy of Bioninformatics: Extended Cognition, 
Analogies and Mechanisms.” Adviser: Paul Thagard. 


Wayne State University 
(28) (28) (10) 


University of Western Ontario 
(63) (62) (33) 


DAVID BOUTILLIER, “Basic Logical Knowledge and Its Justification.” Advis- 
er. William Demopoulos. Awarded in 2006. 

ZACHARY SILVER, “The Ethics of Belief.” Adviser: John Nicholas. Awarded 
in 2006. 


Wiliam Marsh Rice University 


(27) 27) (11) 


SHEILA IRENE McMULLIN, “The Social Self: A Heideggerian Account of In- 
tersubjectivity.” Adviser: Baruch Brody. 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 


(67) (67) (20) 


JOSEPH BALTIMORE, “The Argument from Reason and the Problem of Men- 
tal Causation.” Adviser: Keith Yandell. 

KEVIN BROSNAN, “Evolutionary Theory and the Autonoy of Ethics.” Adviser: 
Elliott Sober. 

MATT FERKANY, “The Nature and Importance of Self-Respect.” Adviser: Har- 
ry Brighouse. i 

PAMELA KNOLL, “A Reading of Plato’s Lysis.” Adviser: Paula Gottlieb. 

EUGENE MARSHALL, “Akrasia in Spinoza’s Ethics.” Adviser: Steve Nadler. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 2006-2007 DAT 


DEBORAH MOWER, “Leveling Sex Differences in Mindreading.” Adviser: Lar- 
ry Shapiro. l 

GREG NOVACK, “Unification and Description-Variance in the Philosophy of 
Science.” Adviser: Elliott Sober. 

BENJAMIN SACHS, “Does Rationality Ever Require Immorality?” Adviser: 
Russ Shafer-Landau. 

JAMES STEADMAN, “Moral Responsibility and Its Conditions.” Adviser: Den- 
nis Stampe. 

TERRY SULLIVAN, “Weighing the Causal Importance of Genes.” Adviser: El- 
liott Sober. 


Yale University 
(27) (27) (22) 


DAN ERNST, “The Ethics of Immigration: Global Justice, Nationalism, and the 
Israeli Law of Return.” Adviser: Seyia Benhabib. 

LARRY JORGENSEN, “Continuity and Consciousness in Leibniz’s Philosophy 
of Mind.” Adviser: Michael Della Rocca. 

TRAVIS TUCKER, “Willing the Good: A Commentary on Kierkegaard’s Purity 
of Heart.” Advisers: John Hare and Gene Outka. 


VISITING PROFESSORS FROM ABROAD, 2007-2008 


Margarida Isura ' Almeida Catholic University of America 


Amoedo 
Universidade de Evora 


Manfred Baum 
University of Leuven 


Richard Bernot 
University of Leuven. 


Ann Cacoullos 
University of New Mexico 


In-Rae Cho | 
Seoul National University 


Filipe Drapeau Contim 
Université de Rennes 


James Doyle 
University of Bristol | 


Paik Eunky 
Chon Nam National University 


Sébastien Gandon | 
Université Blaise Pascal 


i 
Kaijun Geng 
Hainan University 


Jean Greisch 
Institut Catholique de Paris 


Sophie Guerard de Latour 
Lycée Bertran de Born 
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Summer 2007 


Stony Brook University 
Fall 2006 


stony Brook University 
Fall 2006 


University of Athens 
Fall 2007 


Rutgers University 
August 2007-February 2008 


University of Texas at Austin 
2007 

University of Virginia 

Spring 2007 


Rutgers University 
2007-2008 


McMaster University 
Spring 2008 


Rutgers University 
June 2007—June 2008 


Boston College 
Fall 2006 


Queen’s University 
July 2007—June 2008 


220 VISITING PROFESSORS 


Beatrix Himmelmann University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin Champaign 
August 2007—August 2008 


Janos Kis New York University 
Central European University September—October 2007 


Andreas Koritensky Georgetown University 
University of Munich Fall 2007—Winter 2008 
Christoph Jaeger Saint Louis University 
University of Aberdeen september—October 2007 
Xu Min University of Alberta 
Sun Yat-sen University May 2007—May 2008 
Tian Ming University at Buffalo 
Sun-Yat-sen University September 2007—September 2009 
Roberto Nigro Michigan State University 
Eikones—Universitat Basel August 2007—August 2008 
Michael Omasta Catholic University of America 
Catholic University of Fall 2007 

Ruzomberk 
David Owens Yale University 
University of Sheffield Fall 2007 
Derek Parfit Harvard University 
All Souls College, Oxford Spring 2008 
Philippe van Parijs Harvard University 


Catholic University of Louvain Spring 2008 


Xi Ping Stony Brook University 
University of Beijing Fall 2006—Spring 2007 
Miguel Rumayor Catholic University of America 


University of Guadalajara Summer 2007 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 


Christopher Shields 
Oxford University 


Daniel Stoljar | 
Australian National University 


Ying Sun 
Central University of 
Nationalities 


Claudine Tierceline 
University of Paris XI 


Ben Vedder 
Radboud University Nijmegan 


Marcus Willaschek, 
University of Frankfurt 


Rene von Woudenberg 
Free University 


Crispin Wright 
St. Andrews University 
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Cornell University 
Fall 2007 


Harvard University 
Fall 2007 


Rutgers University 
September 2007—August 2008 


Fordham University 
Fall 2007 


DePaul University 
March 2007—June 2007 


Saint Louis University 
TBA 


University of Notre Dame 
Fall 2007-Spring 2008 


New York University , 
September—October 2007 


NORTH AMERICAN PROFESSORS ABROAD, 2007-2008 


Richard Arthur 
McMaster University 
, j 


Matthew Boyle 
Harvard University 


John Cleary 
Boston College 


La Scuola Normale Superiore 
April 2008 


Berlin, Germany 
Fall 2007-Spring 2008 


NIU at Maynooth 
Spring 2007 
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Jeffrey Edwards 
Stony Brook University 


Gail Fine 
Cornell University 


Peter Godfrey-Smith 
Harvard University 


Mitchell Green 
University of Virginia 
Nicholas Griffin 


McMaster University 


Paul Humphreys 
University of Virginia 


Terence Irwin 
Cornell University 


Jenann Ismael 
University of Arizona 


Uriah Kriegel 
University of Arizona 


Loren Lomasky 
University of Virginia 


Christian Lotz 
Michigan State University 


Sebastian Luft 
Marquette University 


Franklin Perkins 
DePaul University 


PROFESSORS ABROAD 


University de Los Andes 
October 2006 


Oxford University 
Spring 2008 


sydney, Australia 
Fall 2007-Spring 2008 


Singapore Management 
University 
January 2007 


Austrian National University 
December 2007—January 2008 


Ecole Normal Superior, Paris 
Fall 2007 


Oxford University 
Fall 2008 


University of Sydney 
Fall 2007—Spring 2008 


University of Sydney 
Fall 2007-Spring 2008 


Australian National University 
Summer 2006 


Ennepetal, Germany 
March 2007—July 2008 


University of Graz 
Summer 2007 


China 
September 2007—June 2008 
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Jenefer Robinson ‘' University of Nottingham 
University of Cincinnati Fall 2007 

Joe Salerno Australian National University 
Saint Louis University Fall 2007-Spring 2008 

Kent Staley | Frankfurt 

Saint Louis University TBA 

Julian Wuerth ) Humboldt University 
University of Cincinnati Summer—Fall 2007 


PROFESSORS ENTERING RETIREMENT IN 2007 


Edwin Allaire May 2006 
University of Texas at Austin 
Joseph Bobik May 2007 


University of Notre Dame 


Robert Causey. May 2006 
University of Texas at Austin 


Jack Doyle July 2007 
Saint Louis University 
Ann Ferguson | June 2007 


University of Massachusetts-Amherst 


John Kultgen i May 2007 
University of Missouri-Columbia 


Eleanor Holveck ' December 2006 
Duquesne University 
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A. Edward Manier 
University of Notre Dame 


Spiro Panaglotou 
McMaster University . 


Roland Ramirez 
Duquesne University 


Willlam Richardson, S.J. 


Boston College 


RETIRING PROFESSORS 


May 2007 


December 2007 


December 2006 


June 2007 


IN MEMORIAM 
RICHARD RORTY (1931-2007) 


Richard Rorty was born in New York on October 4, 1931 and died on 
June 8, 2007 in Palo Alto. He was the son of James and Winifred Rorty. His 
maternal grandfather was the famous Social Gospel Theologian, Walter Raus- 
chenbush. According to his account in Achieving Our Country (1998), Rorty 
grew up “on the anticommunist reformist Left in mid-century.” “In that cir- 
cle,” Rorty writes, “American patriotism, redistributionist economics, anti- 
communism, and Deweyean pragmatism went together easily and naturally.” 
At the precocious age of 15 he went to the University of Chicago. He stayed 
on to complete a M.A. in philosophy where he studied with Richard McKeon, 
Rudolf Carnap, and Charles Hartshorne. He wrote a thesis on Whitehead 
directed by Hartshorne. From 1952 to 1957 he was at Yale where he wrote a 
dissertation, “The Concept of Potentiality” under the supervision of Paul 
Weiss, the founder of the Review of Metaphysics. At Chicago and Yale, Rorty 
received a rigorous training in the history of philosophy and was introduced 
to the speculative metaphysical tradition represented by Whitehead, Hart- 
shorne, and Weiss. It was only during his last years at Yale that he began seri- 
ously reading analytic' philosophy. Initially, Wilfrid Sellars who captured his 
imagination and changed his philosophic direction. Later he read W.V.O. 
Quine and became a devotee of Donald Davidson. After serving two years in 
the army, he joined the Wellesley faculty in 1958; he was invited to Princeton 
in 1961. During the sixties and seventies, Rorty wrote a remarkable series of 
papers dealing with the mind-body problem, incorrigibility, and the viability 
of transcendental arguments. These papers, together with his stunning intro- 
duction to The Linguistic Turn (1967), fostered his reputation as one of the 
leading analytic philosophers of his generation. In 1979, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Eastern Division of the A.P.A. But a close reading of Rorty’s “ana- 
lytic” articles suggests that something else was going on: a note of skepticism 
and irony enters into. these works. This ironic skepticism became fully ex- 
plicit in his provocative and widely discussed Philosophy and the Mirror of 
Nature (1979)—now translated into more than a dozen languages. The first 
two parts deconstruct the fundamental background assumptions of analytic 
philosophy, which Rorty traces back to the Cartesian-Lockean-Kantian leg- 
acy. Written in an analytic style, the book criticizes the philosophic idea of 
representation as a mental mirroring of the world. In a key chapter Rorty ar- 
gues that if we follow out the consequences of the thinking of Sellars and 
Quine, then the very foundations of analytic philosophy crumble. Many ana- 
lytic philosophers were outraged by what Rorty was doing: using analytic 
techniques to undermine the very idea of analytic philosophy. And many phi- 
losophers “outside” the analytic tradition were delighted with his critique of 
analytic philosophy and with his sympathetic discussion of continental phi- 
losophers, including Heidegger, Gadamer, Sartre, and Derrida. From the time 
of Rorty’s 1979 presidential address, he self-consciously identified himself 
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with the pragmatic tradition of William James and John Dewey. Frustrated 
with what he considered to be the narrowness of the Princeton philosophy 
department, Rorty left Princeton for the University of Virginia, where he was 
the Kenan Professor of Humanities from 1982 until 1998. In 1998 he accepted 
an appointment as professor of comparative literature at Stanford University. 

After the publication of Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, Rorty’s 
philosophical style became freer, more playful, and more ironic. Not since 
William James has a philosopher written with as much wit, grace, and humor. 
Rorty became known to a much wider audience in the United States and 
throughout the world as one of the most challenging American thinkers. He 
critically engaged such prominent thinkers as Foucault, Derrida, Habermas, 
and Gadamer. There are at least two styles in his writings. Rorty enjoys be- 
ing provocative, making what seem to be utterly outrageous pronouncements 
about the “end of Philosophy,” the futility of treating truth and objectivity as 
“serious” philosophical problems, and denigrating philosophers’ “obsession” 
with argumentation. But there is also another Rorty, who when challenged 
by his critics, shows that he is capable of marshalling sophisticated argu- 
ments to defend his claims. Rorty played a major role in helping to transform 
the American philosophic scene so that—to use his own expression—it be- 
came more receptive to different “vocabularies.” During the last decades of 
his life Rorty continued to publish voluminously, including four volumes of 
his philosophical papers. In Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity, he outlined 
his vision of a liberal utopia that would foster self-creation and a post- 
metaphysical culture where literature would displace many of the functions 
that philosophy had served in the past. In Achieving Our Country (1998), 
Philosophy and Social Hope (2000), and Philosophy as Cultural Politics 
(2007), Rorty developed his political views, arguing for revitalizing the tradi- 
tion of social democratic hope in the tradition of Whitman and Dewey. 

Dick Rorty was a close personal friend for almost sixty years. We met as 
undergraduates at the University of Chicago and Dick encouraged me to join 
him at Yale. Over the years we had many friendly disagreements, especially 
concerning our different versions of pragmatism, but I found myself chal- 
lenged by him, and I always learned from him. I admired his wit, generosity, 
decency, and especially his sensitivity to injustice and the suffering of oth- 
ers.—Richard J. Bernstein, New School for Social Research. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS ` 


AILACT ESSAY PRIZE 2007 


The Association for Informal Logic and Critical Thinking invites 
applications for its fourth annual AILACT Essay Prize. 


The value of the AILACT Essay Prize is US$500. The prize may, in ex- 
traordinary circumstances, be divided among entries judged to be of about 
equal merit. Additionally, AILACT intends to publish this winning essay in 
one of a continuing series of volumes containing the winning essays as well 
as some of the best essays from various years. 


Essays related to; the teaching or theory of informal logic or critical 
thinking will be considered for the prize. An essay may be unpublished, forth- 
coming or previously published. There are no restrictions on authorship. 
Published papers must have appeared on or after 1 January 2007. Essays 
should be in the neighborhood of 3500-6000 words. 


The essays will be assessed on the basis of, in no particular order: their 
originality, their scholarship, if applicable (papers that ignore the relevant lit- 
erature will tend to go to the bottom of the pile), their argument (needless to 
say?), their style (lucid, delightful-to-read papers will tend to rise to the top), 
and their importance to the field (measured by how high they register on the 
“Everyone should read this paper-and soon!” scale). 


The jury members for the 2007 AILACT Essay Prize, approved by the 
AILACT Board of Directors, are Michael Scriven (chair), David Hitchcock, 
and Harvey Siegel. The verdict of the jury is final. 


To submit a paper, attach an electronic file to an e-mail with AILACT 
ESSAY ENTRY on the “Subject” line, and send it to the chair at 
edgepress@aol.com. Please send the paper ready for blind-reviewing (the au- 
thor not identified on the paper or file containing the paper, and self 
identifying references removed from the text, notes and References). Be sure 
to include your name and a mailing address in your covering note. 


The deadline for receipt of papers to be considered for the 2007 AILACT 
Essay Prize is 15 October 2007. (Please note the extended deadline.) The win- 
ner will be announced by 1 December 2007. AILACT will publicize the name 
of the winner. ; 


For information about AILACT, see our Web site: 
http-//ailact.mcmaster.ca/ 
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HYACINTH GERDIL’S ANTI-EMILE: A PROPHETIC 
MOMENT IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


WILLIAM A. FRANK 


The past is never dead. It’s not even past. 


-Wiliam Faulkner, Requiem for a Nun (1951) 


To SAY THAT THE PUBLICATION IN 1762 of Rousseau’s Emile or On Ed- 
ucation was controversial would be an understatement. Published in 
Paris, it was immediately denounced at the Sorbonne. The French 
Parliament condemned the book, had it confiscated, and ordered its 
author arrested. In Rousseau’s native city of Geneva the Emile was 
burned. It is in the context of such controversy that one of the most 
accomplished philosophers in Northern Italy, Hyacinth Sigismond 
Gerdil (1718-1802), was asked to review Rousseau’s book to deter- 
mine whether there was to be found in it anything “contrary to the 
principles of religion and sound morality.” In the process of devising 
what was originally intended as a modest evaluation of Rousseau’s 
work, Gerdil found himself articulating the elements of his own phi- 
losophy of education. The result is a work, first published in Turin in 
1763, which he entitled Reflections on the Theory and Practice of 
Education against the Principles of Rousseau. The little book, much 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, University of Dallas, 
1845 E. Northgate Dr., Irving, TX 75062 

Hyacinth Sigismond Gerdil, Anti-Emile ou Refléxions sur la Théorie, 
et la Pratique de l’Education contre les principes de Monsieur Rousseau in 
Opere edite ed inedite del Cardinale Giacinto Sigismondo Gerdil della con- 
gregazione de chierici Regolari di S. Paolo, 20 vols. (Rome: Poggioli, 1806- 
1821), vol. 1, p. 5; hereafter, Anti-Emile, 5. There is no critical edition of Ger- 
dil’s work. In the last two centuries his works have been collected and pub- 
lished five different times; see fn 47 below. Throughout this essay, I have 
used my own translation based upon an early edition, Reflecions sur la théo- 
rie, & la pratique de l’education contre les principes de Mr. Rousseau 
(Geneva: Chez Em. Du Villard, 1764). In the body of the essay I shall usually 
refer to the work by its more popular title, Anti-Emile, although sometime I 
shall call it by a shortened form of its original title, Reflections. 
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reprinted and translated, soon picked up the popular title, Anti- 
Emile, by which it largely has been known ever since. It is reported 
that Rousseau himself considered Gerdil’s critique of his book to be 
principled and thorough, traits that he found rare among the wide- 
spread criticism of his works.* Gerdil’s rhetorical style is marked by a 
tone of elevated civility; despite its polemical intent, his tone never 
strays far from the detachment of philosophical inquiry. Apart from 
historical considerations of its contribution to the hot polemics over 
Rousseau’s book, Gerdil’s Anti-Emile has contemporary relevance. 
Emile’s principles of education are still with us. They have, however, 
become conventional instead of controversial. Gerdil’s Anti-E’mile is 
a book for anyone who would like to cast back the mind’s eye to a mo- 
ment in history when the profound potential of Rousseau’s book for 
transforming Western culture and casting the minds and hearts of 
men in a revolutionary spirit was seen for precisely what it proved to 
be. 

Despite the efforts of Allan Bloom to elevate Rousseau’s treatise 
to the status of “a book comparable to Plato’s Republic,”® the Emile is 
not well known outside of limited academic circles. This neglect, 
however, should not be taken as a sign of its minimal importance or 
weak influence. One hundred years ago the French educationalist, 
Gabriel Compayré wrote about Rousseau’s influence in America: 

Without our suspecting it, Rousseau’s pedagogical spirit has insinuated 

itself into and penetrated the methods of teaching and the educational 

practices. ... Wherever discipline has become more liberal, where ac- 

tive methods are supreme, and where the child is kept constantly in a 

state of interest, lively curiosity, and sustained attention, his dignity be- 


ing at the same time respected, there we may say Rousseau has passed 
by.4 





2 According to Gerdil lore, Rousseau is supposed to have remarked: 
“Among the very many opuscula published against me and against my writ- 
ings, it is only the work of Father Gerdil that I have had the patience to read 
to the end. It’s disappointing that this estimable author has not understood 
me.” Quoted by Corsetti in his introduction to Riflessioni sulla teoria e la 
pratica dell’educazione, contra i principi del signor Rousseau, introduzi- 
one, traduzione e note by Carlo Corsetti (Rome: Unitor, 1990), 19. 

3 “Introduction” to Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Emile or On Education, In- 
troduction, Translation, and Notes by Allan Bloom (NY: Basic Books, 1979), 
34. i 

4 Gabriel Compayré, Jean Jacques Rousseau and Education from Na- 
ture, trans. R. P. Jago (NY: Burt Franklin, 1907; reprinted 1971), 109-10. 
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John Dewey’s progressive, child-centered theory of education 
was a major conduit of these ideas in American schools.’ Their influ- 
ence continues today in pedagogical practices such as discovery 
methods, group projects, interactive and manipulative methodologies, 
and the appeal to different learning styles, which are staples in con- 
temporary teacher training programs and the practice of their gradu- 
ates. Rousseau’s Emile is the prototype student. 

If, as a matter of principle, the rationale behind pedagogical prac- 
tice follows from an understanding of the nature of the human person, 
we might wonder about the philosophical presuppositions at the 
Rousseauan origins of today’s liberal, progressive movements in edu- 
cation. Allan Bloom identifies the fundamental issue: 


Rousseau is at the source of the tradition which replaces virtue and vice 
as the cause of man’s being good or bad, happy or miserable, with such 
pairs of opposites as sincere/insincere, authentic/inauthentic, inner-di- 
rected/other-directed, real self/alienated self... [His] analysis super- 
sedes that based on the distinction between the body and soul, which in 
turn has activated the quest for virtue, seen as the taming and control- 
ling the body’s desires under the guidance of the soul’s reason. It ini- 
tiates the great longing to be one’s self and the hatred of alienation 
which characterizes all modern thought.® 


As Bloom sees it, Rousseau radically transformed the very mean- 
ing of moral virtue. Instead of the classical notion of inducing the 
curbing restraint of reason into inclinations, Rousseau reconceived 
virtue as liberating innate inclination from the restraints or exploita- 
tions of alien authorities. Plato and Rousseau can agree that moral 
virtue is the great end of education. But they mean something very 
different by their words. Education, if we can put it thus, is soul-craft, 
and these two philosophers craft souls with different ends in view: 
Plato’s perfection of the inherent sociability of the classical human 
soul versus Rousseau’s perfection of the spontaneous autonomy of 
the modern self. The different ends call for different systems of edu- 
cation. They likewise proceed from different starting points, as we 
shall see below. In this connection, it is interesting to observe that 





5 What Compayré calls liberal discipline and active methods is especially 
evident in Dewey’s early, influential essays, “School and Society” (1900) and 
“Child and Curriculum” (1902), in John Dewey, The School and Society and 
The Child and Curriculum, Introduction by Philip W. Jackson (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1990). 

8 Bloom, “Introduction,” 4. 
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philosophy and educational theory spring from the same source. 
Plato understood the connection, so did Rousseau. In the twentieth 
century John Dewey saw it clearly.’ It is not a strong point of contem- 
porary thought that critical, professional attention to the theory and 
practice of education is carried out within the methodologies of the 
social sciences that have largely liberated themselves from the specu- 
lative reason of philosophy. 

It is with these ideas in mind that I think it behooves one to re- 
flect on the original ideas and ideals that give rise to the theory and 
practice of the education by which the next generation is brought to 
maturity. Gerdil’s Anti-Emile is, therefore, of contemporary rele- 
vance in as much as it returns us to a moment in the development of 
Western culture when some of the deepest convictions of modern phi- 
losophy about the nature of man and the meaning of human existence 
acquired the transformative power of educational theory and practice. 
His book helps us to see what was—and continues to be—at issue in 
the pedalogical ideals and practices we adopt. 

The following introduction to Gerdil and his Anti-Emile has two 
parts. In the first part I offer an interpretive essay that aims to set out 
Gerdil’s philosophical achievement. He saw in Rousseau’s Emile a 
fearful genius, a source of ideas forceful enough to radically trans- 
form critical aspects of Western culture. His understanding of the 
book’s potency materializes as he sets Rousseau’s views in contrast 
with the living tradition of classical education. Ultimately at issue are 
radically different views of human nature and what counts as the final 
achievement in the work of education. These ultimate philosophical 
views become the principles that govern the practical matters of cur- 
riculum and pedagogy. My essay mainly aims to bring out Gerdil and 
Rousseau’s contrasting philosophical principles, though I shall con- 
clude with comments illustrating some of Gerdil’s pedagogical wis- 
dom. In the second part I introduce Gerdil as a historical figure with a 
distinctive place in the history of philosophy. It is an interesting fact 
that Hyacinth Sigismond Gerdil is now little known in the English- 
speaking world. Accordingly, I place the Anti-Emile within the con- 





7J. J. Chambliss, “Introduction to John Dewey,” Philosophy and Educa- 
tion in Their Historic Relations, transcribed from his lectures by Elsie Rip- 
ley Clapp, ed. J. J. Chambliss (Boulder: Westview Press, 1993), 4-7. 
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text of his other significant philosophical works and situate his 
thought within an account of the history of modern philosophy. 


I 


Whether Gerdil is pursuing the theoretical or the practical side of 
his reflections, he reads the Emile as a pedagogical treatise. He ad- 
dresses his Anti-Emile to elders responsible for education, be they 
parents, teachers, or political authorities, who might find themselves 
swayed by the powerful rhetoric of Rousseau’s Emile. If today we 
postmoderns are swayed by Rousseau’s proposals, it is more likely 
that the influence has been mediated by established institutions and 
common opinions whose origins have been largely filed in the history 
books. I imagine that most who today take up the Emile are likely to 
read it as an influential moment in the history of philosophy or as one 
of the great books worthy of the “careful reader.” For many, reading 
it might be an exercise in ressourcement. Not so with Gerdil: he wrote 
for the public, not the academy, and he was looking forward propheti- 
cally to the future, not backwards in search of a historical turning 
point. This is not to'deny that he was a careful reader or that his read- 
ing lacks justice or insight with respect to the text. In fact, I think it is 
especially penetrating in its recognition and evaluation of principles 
that govern the Emile. In part, the penetration derives from his practi- 
cal point of view. He sees the social consequences latent in Rous- 
seau’s ideas. As noted above, what began as a simple review to deter- 
mine for some person of authority the suitability of Emile for public 





8 In the Preface he explains that his review of Emile “provides us with an 
occasion to develop and publish certain ideas that may not be altogether use- 
less for those who are occupied with the education of youth” (Anti-Emile, 4). 
In the Conclusion, directly addressing! parents, warning them against Rous- 
seau’s seductive rhetoric, he writes: “Fathers and mothers, do not be seduced 
by the deceitful attractions of brilliant novelty. Be wary of subjecting your 
children to the perilous experiment of a method that is not yet warranted by 
any success... Take care that mistaken vanity does not induce you to sacri- 
fice these innocent victims to a deadly desire for singularity and that the un- 
happiness into which you will have cast them does not constitute your shame 
and despair.” Anti-Emile, 126. 

° Allan Bloom is the most notable example of the latter sort of reader; 
see especially his introductory essay and notes to his translation of Rous- 
seau’s Emile or On Education. 
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distribution!® grew into a systematic exposition of the principles that 
informed his own considerable experience as a teacher. It is the van- 
tage point of this philosophy of education that provides the wind tun- 
nel, as it were, for testing Rousseau’s revolutionary ideas. The results 
are twofold. First, one has a sober assessment of the ethical and so- 
cial consequences one might expect if the principles of the Emile are 
taken to heart by educators. Secondly, the elements of Gerdil’s own 
philosophy of education are laid out in a systematic and accessible 
fashion. 

What does Gerdil foresee as the practical effect of the Emile? He 
thinks that the book aims “to prepare souls by means of a total revolu- 
tion in their thinking,”!! to form citizens suitable to the revolutionary 
social order that Rousseau has proposed in his On Social Contract, or 
Principles of Political Right. Towards this end, Gerdil thinks that 
Rousseau’s pedagogy would succeed in inspiring “that vexation with 
and aversion for religious and social institutions, which animate him 
and which breathes forth from all his writing. ... [H]e will make bad 
Christians and bad citizens.” The connection between religion and 
politics is crucial for Gerdil. The ends of civil society are ruled and 
measured by the providential order of the natural law. In the conclud- 
ing argument of his treatise,’ he rejects the enlightened notion that 
philosophy is sufficient for forming the habits and convictions requi- 
site to citizenship. He insists on the irreplaceable role of religion in 
the formation of a national ethos. This is a point at odds with our con- 
temporary common opinion committed to the exclusion of the reli- 
gion from the public sphere. Yet there is a serious issue here that 
ought to give common opinion pause. Gerdil argues that the natural 
reason of philosophy fails to win broad commitment in a civic com- 
munity to the personal order of virtue or to the public order of justice. 
The appeal of erudite and abstract reasoning is insufficient for mobi- 
lizing the unity of public spirit, constancy in motive, and firmness in 
conviction necessary to form the character of the citizen. As religion 
retreats to subjective interiority or even disappears into irreligion, 
public spiritedness will necessarily weaken. Despite postmodern 





10 The identity of this person has not been passed along with the trea- 
tise, and he still remains unknown to contemporary scholarship. 

1 Anti-Emile, 3. 

12 Thid. 

13 Ibid., 118-23. 
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claims for irreligious commitments to solidarity, it is hard to see in the 
assertions much more than enlightened self-interest.'4 Gerdil’s main 
idea is that religion provides the broadly acceptable reasons for com- 
mitment to personal habits of benevolence and the claims of intrinsic 
goodness (bonum honestum), which are essential to civic order. In 
his view of human nature, there is an innate or natural appeal to doing 
what is right or good, just because it is right and good, just because of 
the simple beauty of such an act, indifferent to self-interest. Such a 
sentiment, however, does not arise unmixed in a person’s soul; it is 
compounded with other powerful self-seeking inclinations. It is the 
chief work of education to bring from out of this original contrariety 
of the soul’s desires some greater effective prominence to the appeal 
of the bonum honestum and the unmediated care for the good of oth- 
ers into the moral order of persons and society. Although philosophi- 
cal thought can arrive at an understanding of these truths, its reasons 
lack the rhetorical force to broadly overcome the soul’s self-interested 
inclinations. Like philosophy, religion insists on acts beyond self-in- 
terest, but its power of persuasion touches more broadly distributed, 
deeper affections ofthe soul. 

“Intrinsic goodness (bonum honestum),” “benevolence,” and “or- 
der” are central notions in Gerdil’s anthropology and social philoso- 
phy.’® They have in common the fact that they are spiritual realities, 
irreducible to baser, categories of utility or pleasure and pain. Civic 





14 In this context of I think of Richard Rorty’s argument in his Contin- 
gency, Irony, and Solidarity (Cambridge University Press, 1989) as a partic- 
ularly acute formulation of the postmodern alternative. 

15 See especially Anti-Emile, 31-3 on the natural love of order that oper- 
ates in addition to and overarching with respect to the roles of fear, utility 
and benevolence in disposing men to assemble in civic society. Gerdil had 
developed a remarkable analysis of these ideas in the first work of his intel- 
lectual maturity: Della origine del senso morale, o sia Dimonstrazione che 
vi ha nell’uomo un naturale Criterio di approvazione e di biasimo, ri- 
guardante Vintrinseca morale differenza del giusto e dell’ inguiusto: il 
quale unitamente alla nozione dell’ordine e del bello nasce della facoltà, che 
ha l'uomo de consoscer il vero (On the Origin of the Moral Sense, or that is, 
Demonstration That There Is in Man a Natural Criterion for Approval and 
Disapproval, with Respect to the Intrinsic Moral Difference between the 
Just and the Unjust: Which, together with the Ideas of Order and Beauty, 
Originates with the Faculty That Man Has for Knowing Truth), Opere, vol. 
2, pp. 159-252. In the Anti-Emile, for the notion of bonum honestum 
(honéte) see Anti-Emile, 9, 21; for the notion of order see Anti-E'mile, 12, 29- 
34, 38, 85 
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society is inconceivable without their operative presence in human af- 
fairs. The human person is perfected to the extent that these 
principles govern one’s thought and action. What is evident in these 
principles is their intrinsic social characteristic. The exemplary pri- 
macy they hold in human life is predicated on the fact that man is es- 
sentially a social being. It is on this point—the essential social being 
of the human person—that Gerdil focuses much of his theoretical crit- 
icism of Rousseau. 

It will be useful to review the main narrative line of development 
inthe Emile. It is as a point of pride, as a measure of success, that the 
tutor, Rousseau, can introduce the fifteen-year-old Emile with these 
words: “The child raised according to his age is alone. He knows no 
attachments ... He loves his sister as he loves his- watch, and his 
friend as his dog.”!® In other words, one of the main achievements of 
the early stage in Rousseau’s pedagogical project is to prevent the in- 
troduction of social, interpersonal categories into the life of reason. 
The youth Emile is formed into an isolated individual.!” He feels plea- 
sure and pain related to his own body. He lives in a world of other 
things which he knows by perception and to which he is tied only by 
use-relations. Other people are no more than things, and he has be- 
come adept at manipulating them to serve his own interests of curios- 
ity and the pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain. Within the logic 
of the Emile, the atomic, isolated character of Emile represents a nec- 
essary, if temporary, moment in the development of the complete man 
and citizen, which Emile will become when he is properly socialized 
from the ages 16-24, which is the tutors work in Books Four and 
Five. 

In his Reflections, Gerdil repeatedly returns to the fictional status 
of the boy, Emile, who from birth to age 15 years is raised with no in- 
trinsic relations to other persons. Perhaps he can be criticized for his 
inattention to the principles and tactics Rousseau employs in Book 
Four and Five to introduce the category of “the social” into the men- 





16 Emile, Book 4, paragraph 35: Bloom trans., p. 219 (hereafter: 4, 35: B, 
219). 

17 Gerdil construes the achievement thus: “[Rousseau] intends to form 
an abstracted man, having no relationship to social institutions of any kind. . 
.. Emile must learn to be nothing other than a man, in case the dissolution of 
society should prevent his being any longer a citizen” Anti-Emile, 6-7. 
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tality and conduct of Emile. However, I think he might also be ex- 
cused for not doing so, as there is a vexing, even profound tension in 
the relationship of the two major moments into which Rousseau di- 
vides the process of education. Within the fictional logic of the book, 
Rousseau would have us imagine raising a child to the age of fifteen, 
preserving in him an absolute and uncompromised self-interest. Itis a 
practical, realistic impossibility. But Rousseau uses the mechanism of 
an extended thought experiment (namely, Books One through Three) 
to introduce a natural principle of individual autonomy which he be- 
lieves all historically constituted societies have aimed to undermine. 
As he conceives it, historical man has always been caught in the con- 
trariety between being a Man and ‘being a Citizen. A person must di- 
minish himself, he must alienate himself, when he enters society and 
civilization. The institutions of society are historically constituted as 
instruments for that diminishment and alienation. The person formed 
in the practice of the Emile, however, will arrive unalienated and un- 
diminished at the moment when he enters into the society constituted 
according to the principles of The Social Contract.'® It is important to 
see here that for Rousseau it is the institutions and practices of actual 
societies that set up the conflict between personal self-interest and in- 
terpersonal communion. There is no natural basis for such contrari- 
ety. By contrast, Gerdil thinks that the tendency to incivility or 





18 The condition he describes in the memorable first sentence of Emile: 
“everything is good as it leaves the hands of the Author of things, everything 
degenerates in the hands of man,” (1, 1: B, 37) in principle can be overcome. 
It is the literary experiment with Emile that shows the conditions for the pos- 
sibility of an individual who would not be denatured by his entry into society. 
The suspicion, even hostility, with which Rousseau views the governing prin- 
ciples of actual societies is even more striking than the optimism with which 
he regards the innate goodness of the unsocialized child. On the theme of the 
contrariety of being for one self (nature) or for others (society), of being Man 
or Citizen see Emile 1, 13: B, 39; 1, 18: B, 40; 1, 25-6: B, 41; 2, 25: B, 82; 2, 35: 
B, 85; 4, 10: B, 212-13; 4, 99: B, 236; 4, 203: B, 266-7; 4, 308: B, 291-2; 4, 377: B, 
317. Rousseau expresses the sentiment comparable to the first sentence in 
Book 1 of Emile in the first sentence of Book 1, chapter 1 his Of Social Con- 
tract, or Principles of Political Right (Bk. 1, ch. 1, paragraph 1) “Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in chains.” Jean-Jacques Rousseau, The Social 
Contract and Other Later Political Writing, ed. and trans. Victor Gourevitch 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Préss, 1997), 41. 
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unabated egoism are inborn, and that it is the business of civil society 
and its institutions to moderate, if not overcome, these inclinations. ° 
As Gerdil would see it, Rousseau’s thought—experiment, if we might 
so call it, causes us to yield to a false imagination. Pedagogical prac- 
tices that would follow its logic would prove morally and politically 

Gerdil’s own positive theory of education is capsulated in the for- 
mula: “[T]hrough reason man is man. Reason is by nature a social fac- 
ulty. To make a man reasonable is to make him sociable.” A per- 
son’s reason reaches its perfection in the extension of the person as 
fully and completely as possible into the order of reality. This order 
of reality extends not only to the vast regions of nature and the many 
eras of history, but particularly to the intelligible order of one’s imme- 
diate relations to social and moral realities through which we are at- 
tached to other persons. The measure of a man’s education, the mark 
of reason’s cultivation, is therefore also the measure of his participa- 
tion in a common existence. The following passage is helpful for un- 
derstanding what Gerdil’s means by a cultivated reason: 


No man can be educated for himself unless his reason is cultivated, for 
it is through reason that man is man. Reason is by nature a social fac- 
ulty. To make a man reasonable is to make him sociable. Consequently 
one cannot properly form reason except by practices that are relative to 
the state of society. Therefore no man can be educated for himself, 
without being educated for others. A man detached from all society 
who would enrich his understanding by deep study might indeed be- 
come a prodigy of learning, but I do not know that he would be a man of 
strong reason. We have seen men most cultivated in their books, yet al- 
together inept in their lives.?! 


19 For example: “In short, the natural state of first stage of life is much 
sensibility and little judgment. This vicious inequality, the cause of almost all 
the disorders of vice, thus points out to us the remedies which education 
ought to provide: to prune the one and supplement the other, it is to this that 
the cares of a wise instructor should tend. ... There is, then, a real contrari- 
ety in the inclinations of man. This contrariety ought to be one of the princi- 
pal objects of education. This contrariety derives from the primitive disposi- 
tions, which, according to Rousseau, constitute the nature of man.” Anti- 
Emile, 10. 

20 Tbid., 13. 

21 Ibid. Put differently: “Reason was not given to a man so that he might 
supply his own partial wants. It was given to men so that they might learn to 
unite and in a mutual commerce of reciprocal duties and assistance find ev- 
erything that would be necessary to live in a manner suitable to the dignity of 
their nature.” Ibid., 37. 
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We notice that Gerdil distinguishes “a man of strong reason [un 
homme fort raisonnable?” from “a prodigy of learning [un prodige de 
sçavoir].” He also directly targets the former as the essential end of 
education. Finally, he holds that the isolated or detached condition of 
the self is inconsistent with the “strong reason.” When these ideas are 
applied within the thicker actualities of human life, it follows that the 
measure of reason’s perfection is the intelligent care for, and enjoy- 
ment of, life with others. Cast in classical ethical terms, it means that 
by living out the virtues of justice and love a man most becomes him- 
self precisely in as much as he advances the due good of his fellow 
men and enjoys communion of mind and heart with them. These are 
not novel ideas, nor would Gerdil claim they are. In fact, one could 
say that he does no more than make the case for the venerable tradi- 
tion of classical education. Gerdil understands himself as a teacher 
transmitting a living tradition shaped by Plato, Aristotle, the Bible, Ci- 
cero, Augustine, the Medieval schoolmen, Renaissance scholars, and 
modern mathematicians and natural scientists. His own broad learn- 
ing in the humanities and sciences, both classical and modern, re- 
flected in the rich details of his Reflections, are ready resources for his 
understanding of the cultivated reason. It is this living tradition that 
gives definition to the potentiality of reason, specifying its range and 
penetration. 

By contrast with Rousseau’s educational practice which counts 
victory in the achievement of the unalienated self, Gerdil’s practice 
aims at what we might call the “connected self.” In the final analysis, 
as we implied in our introductory comments above, the theoretical 
dispute between Rousseau and Gerdil is conducted at the level of an- 
thropology. Rousséau sees the perfection of man, if only in the ideal, 





22 See Bloom, fn. 6, above. 

2 The language of the “connected self” is my own fonnelanon Within 
the contexts of Gerdil’s anthropology and pedagogy I believe the expression 
accommodates his basic concept of a unified providential order uniting all of 
reality, an order in which man participates through his developed reason. 
The concept of order makes appearances throughout his Anti-Emile, most 
notably in the discussion at 11-16 and 31-4. It is a major if not the central 
theme of his remarkable study On the Origin of the Moral Sense (see fn. 14 
above). The proximate philosophical origins of his idea can be traced to his 
study of the system of ideas in Malebranche’s philosophy and to his own un- 
derstanding of divine providence at work in nature and history. 
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in terms of individual autonomy and self-sufficiency.” A telling pas- 
sage from his Emile captures the point: “A truly happy being is a soli- 
tary being. God alone enjoys an absolute happiness.” Sociability is 
therefore essentially compensatory or medicinal; it makes up for the 
ontological flaw in human nature. It is Rousseau’s genius that sets in 
motion through the Emile forms of education aimed at achieving in 
the midst of society, indeed as the goal of authentic society, the great- 
est possible measure of self-expression. What I think is the genius of 
Gerdil is his recognition of that fateful moment. He clearly envisioned 
the character of souls that would be crafted by the principles of the 
Emile. 

Up to this point, I have spoken of the theoretical dimensions of 
Gerdil’s quarrel with Rousseau. It is instructive to note several con- 
crete teaching practices that Gerdil recommends in the second part of 
his Reflections, which is devoted to particularities of curriculum and 
teaching methods. For instance, in a unit devoted to the topics of 
study and reading he distinguishes two goods to be derived from 
study. “The first is simply to embellish the mind with the knowledge 
we acquire. The second is to form our manner of thinking by the exer- 
cise of our intellectual faculties and to amplify the force and range of 
the intellect.” The distinction between intellectual embellishment 
and capacity for thinking is especially important inasmuch as Gerdil 
thinks the chief work of education is to increase the capacity of the in- 





“4 He maintains an “equilibrium theory of happiness,” according to 
which that person is happy whose powers are equal to his desires, and he 
whose desires exceed his powers is unhappy. In accordance with this for- 
mula, the task of education is to achieve self-sufficiency by maintaining equi- 
librium through increasing capacity to meet desires and suppressing desires 
that would exceed capacity. See esp. Emile 2, 16-21: B, 80. With respect to 
Rousseau’s uncritical identification of happiness with self-sufficiency, a re- 
mark by the medieval Franciscan philosopher-theologian, John Duns Scotus 
is apt: “[N]ec est mirum quod ad maiorem perfectionem sit capacitas passiva 
in aliqua natura quam eius causalitas activa extendat (it should not be sur- 
prising that there be in some nature a passive capacity for a perfection 
greater than that to which the nature’s own active causality extends)” Ordi- 
natio Prologue, q. 1, n. 75 in Opera Omnia (Vatican City: Vatican Polyglot 
Press, 1950) vol. 1, p. 46; my translation. 

2 Emile 4, 45: B, 221. 

2 Anti-Emile, 101. 
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tellect by extending its range, subtlizing its discriminations, and solidi- 
fying its judgments.27 

In another remark Gerdil talks about encouraging in children the 
habit of reading. He begins with a comment on the larger good served 
by the habit of reading. It is clear.that he has in mind what we would 
consider recreational or leisure reading: 


No weight is so oppressive as that of a fatigued spirit buried under itself. 
There are many people who strive to avoid themselves. Such people 
avoid themselves even more than the world avoids them, because they 
cannot even endure themselves, for they have failed to develop a habit 
of reading and thinking.” 


The idea that reading serves to restore the self in moments of 
rest, that reading and thinking are a pleasure and result in self-knowl- 
edge, elevates reading beyond utility and mere entertainment. Gerdil 
concludes that “we must therefore strive to inspire young people with 
a taste for reading.” In an account of how this is done we see an ex- 
ample of Gerdil’s wisdom and charm as a teacher. To begin with, he 
wryly comments that “it is a charming speculation to pretend to lead 
children through the whole course of their studies by always amusing 
them.”*° But such a “nice thought” is quickly corrected with the sober 
realization that “the most necessary studies require hard work and 
self-denial. We may partially mitigate the coercive quality of study, 
but we cannot entirely remove it and still hope to make solid 
progress.”*! Here Gerdil’s realism, born of experience in conducting 


27 Compare Anti-Emile, 85: “[T]here are others in whom reason, wisely 
cultivated, is strengthened little by little through the knowledge they acquire 
in the course of their education. The range of their vocabulary, that is to say, 
the multitude and variety of their ideas, enable them to perceive a greater 
number of relations between objects, to determine them with greater preci- 
sion, and consequently to combine them with more judgment. What is the 
good sense of peasants and even the acuity that can show in the pursuit of 
their small interests when compared to the extensiveness and preciseness of 
thought, which is generally characteristic of persons who have cultivated 
their minds by solid studies and who have exercised themselves in the em- 
ployment of civil life? It would be to compare the rough technique of the sim- 
ple laborer to the intelligence of a skilled machinist. It is not at all through 
the scarcity of ideas that one succeeds in perfecting reason. It comes 
through the order we bring to these ideas.” 

B Anti-Emile, 98. 

29 Ibid. 

49 Ibid. 

31 Ibid. 
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children in their studies, is evident. However, we might wonder what 
the onerous quality of serious study has to do with inculcating the life- 
long habit of thoughtful reading. To which he responds: 


[I]t is not by means of these kinds of studies that we will inspire chil- 
dren with a love for reading. But we will succeed with reading that is 
amusing and instructive, so long as we take care not to propose it as 
part of their studies—for the very word will ruin everything—but rather 
as a reward for applying themselves to their studies. Selections from 
history, strange accounts of travelers, dialogues, a series of prints, med- 
als, natural curiosities of various kinds, and so forth—these can all 
serve this purpose.” 


No doubt particular selections will vary widely according to the 
interests of the child, but the main point is to distinguish the kind of 
thinking that requires the hard work of study from the sort of thought- 
fulness that attends freer, unnecessary mental activity. Pleasure, en- 
tertainment and individual curiosity motivate the latter. Thoughtful- 
ness, however, does not automatically attend such reading, at least 
not in the beginning with children. Gerdil therefore urges that the 
youth’s liberal reading become the subject of conversation with his 
teacher, with the purpose of introducing a measure of order to ideas 
that have been more properly the subject of hard study. Reading 
thereby becomes attached to the habits of learning “to compare the 
objects, to form combinations, and to connect them to principles in 
order to deduce the consequences.” Reading and conversation be- 
come habits settled in childhood and youth that serve beyond the con- 
siderations of scholastic studies to enlarge reason throughout a per- 
son's life. 

Gerdil also devotes reflections to the practicalities of teaching of 
languages, especially Latin,* the study of history, geography, and 
mathematics, especially geometry.” In the case of geometry, he 
agrees with Rousseau on the merit of a young student learning to con- 
fect geometrical notions through observational and manipulative ex- 
periences: “Nothing can be of greater service than to make exact fig- 
ures, to combine them, to place one upon the other and to examine 





32 Ibid. 

3B Anti-Emile, 98-9. 
34 Anti-Emile, 75-84. 
3 Anti-Emile, 85-92. 
38 Anti-Emile, 92-5. 
37 Anti-Emile, 95-8. 
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the relation they bear to each other.” But whereas Rousseau would 
suppress any subsequent move to. treat these ideas with the formal 
rigor of “the definitions, propositions, and demonstrations that natu- 
rally follow,” Gerdil insisted on conceptual mastery of a synthetic 
system of elementary geometry. Adept at mathematics himself, he 
pointed out three different methods employed by geometers. Euclid’s 
geometry, for instance, is notable for its rigor in demonstration. A sec- 
ond method is distinguished for its orderly “progression from the sim- 
ple to the compound, from lines to angles, from angles to surfaces, 
and so forth,” a method that particularly “contributes to the enlarge- 
ment of mind and makes us think with precision.” The third method, 
which “appears best adapted to rouse or nourish a spirit of invention,” 
develops the propositions of geometry in response to a natural need to 
know or to a spontaneous order of:inquiry. Gerdil himself prefers no 
one of the three approaches; he thinks it best to “consult the genius of 
the student . . . and the purpose for which he is being instructed.” 
Any of these three systems increases the student’s capacity for reason- 
ing, for understanding ideas, which properly understood are “notions 
determined by relations.”“! Indeed, elementary reasoning is a matter 
of combining ideas, of comparing objects within one’s grasp, and ar- 
ranging them according to some design. It is “nothing more than the 
faculty of arranging, facultas ordinatrix.”” Reason’s search for order 
naturally stretches toward judgment and standards of measure and 
proportion. The desire for order leads to the ideas of truth, goodness 
and beauty.” 

Gerdil’s student will begin to learn history early on. His studies 
will stock the memory with historical facts and chronology, but neces- 
sary though the details may be, the main purpose for the study of his- 
tory is to enlarge reason: even young children, he thinks, are capable 
of penetrating up to a certain point the relations that determine histor- 
ical facts, of understanding the connection between cause and effects, 





B Anti-Emile, 95. Gerdil paraphrases Rousseau, Emile 2, 261:B, 145. 

39 Anti-Emile, 95-6. 

40 Anti-Emile, 96-7. 

41 Anti-Emile, 36. 

 Anti-Emile, 52. 

2 A unit devoted to countering Rosse s injunction that one should 
never reason with children concludes with an interesting essay, replete with 
examples, on how one can and should reason with children (Anti-Emile, 52- 
9). 
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of recognizing the resemblance and opposition of characters, and of 
seeing those events in which character either bears up or gives way.“ 

Rousseau’s Emile would also learn history, but not, however, un- 
til he is well into his adolescence. Whereas Rousseau thinks the rela- 
tions that determine historical facts are exceedingly complex, Gerdil 
thinks they can be simple enough, especially when the telling of them 
is enriched by symbolic narrative, as is especially evident in the Bi- 
ble’s account of the characters and deeds of salvation history: 


[W]hat reading can be more wonderful to a philosopher or more fasci- 
nating and instructive to children than the entire sequence of the history 
of the people of God? What an abundance and variety of events! What a 
mixture of grandeur and simplicity in the live of the patriarchs! Never 
was man more truthfully depicted . . . In the hands of the Sacred Histo- 
rian, it is nature that speaks and acts. . . . [The determining] relations in 
sacred history are of the utmost simplicity. Children easily comprehend 
them. Moreover, they learn to love God and to fear him. They learn to 
recognize and distinguish deep-seated, primitive dispositions of the hu- 
man heart.® 


In our day, the renown neurologist and man of letters, Oliver 
Sacks, observed that “a child learns the Bible before Euclid.” Under 
the guidance of Gerdil’s pedagogy, history brings the child more fully 
into the world he inhabits. He gains the capacity for insight into the 
human springs of action and culture; he learns to compare, to weigh, 
and to order reality in terms of moral and civil categories. By virtue of 
the consequent enlargement of his reason he comes to inhabit a moral 
cosmos. 


4 Anti-Emile, 87. 

 Anti-Emile, 91-2. 

46 Contrasting “two wholly different, wholly separate, forms of thought 
and mind,” namely, schematic, abstract conceptual thought with symbolic, 
narrative thought, Sacks writes: “though equally natural and native to the ex- 
panding human mind, the narrative comes first, has spiritual priority... . 
Very young children love and demand stories, and can understand complex 
matters presented in stories, when their powers of comprehending general 
concepts, paradigms, are almost non-existent. ... It is this narrative or sym- 
bolic power which gives a sense of the world—a concrete reality in the imag- 
inative form of symbol and story—when abstract thought can provide noth- 
ing at all....A child learns the Bible before he follows Euclid. ... Not 
because the Bible is simpler (the reverse might be said), but because it is cast 
in a symbolic and narrative mode.” Oliver Sacks, The Man Who Mistook His 
Wife for a Hat and Other Clinical Tales (New York: Summit, 1985), 174-5. 
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I have paused at geometry and history, but Gerdil has equally in- 
teresting thoughts on other curricular matters. It is clear throughout, 
however, that he thinks a child can think and should think, that he can 
and should gain a facility with ideas. There is undoubtedly hard work 
here, on the part of the student:studying, and on the part of the 
teacher holding to standards and engaging the child’s mind in an or- 
derly, methodical fashion. Throughout Gerdil’s practical consider- 
ations, the pedagogical values identified by the Italian scholar, Carlo 
Corsetti are evident: self-conscious respect for the rhythms of natural 
growth, a sure sense of what are the indispensable tools of the intel- 
lect, a pedagogy and curriculum that respects gradualness and conti- 
nuity in systematic development, and an unmistakable seriousness of 
educational purpose.*” 

Even if we must agree with Roberto Valebrega’s judgment that, 
when viewed as a literary work as a whole, Gerdil’s Reflections on the 
Theory and Practice of Education against the Principles of Rous- 
seau lacks proportion in the development of its parts and that its ele- 
ments settle one after another in a somewhat fragmentary fashion,*® 
its value does not rest upon its formal literary structure. Gerdil is not 
writing an essay or.a dissertation. He does not see himself as a poet 
fashioning a work of art. In an interesting way, Gerdil’s philosophy of 
education is not even his. He indeed speaks from his own experience 
as a teacher. Yet when it comes to understanding the work of peda- 
gogy, he does not cast himself in the role of an inventor, experimenter, 
or visionary. In his reflections he speaks on behalf of a living intellec- 
tual tradition. For him reason is preeminently social. And if I can put 
words into Gerdil’s mouth, he sees the teacher as one who mediates 
his student's always increasing entry into the life of society. Against 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, one of the most powerful rhetoricians of his 
day, Gerdil’s civil reasoning makes a convincing case that education is 





4” Corsetti, Riflessioni, 19. In a different vein, G. L. Arrighi in his intro- 
duction to G. S. Gerdil, L’Anti-Emile, ovvero Riflessioni su la teoria e la 
pratica dell’educazione contro i principit del Rousseau, traduzione, in- 
troduzione e note (Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 1924), justly observes that Ger- 
dil’s approach to the ends of education is preeminently realistic; he consid- 
ered studies to be “the means for action, as a torch in the hand of those who 
advance to win the good” (p. x). 

48 Roberto Valebrega, “Gerdil e la critica alla cultura dei Lumi,” Barn- 
abiti Studi, Rivista di ricerche storiche dei Chierici Regolari di S. Paolo 
(Barnabiti) 18 (2001), 193. 
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the essential means to the chief end of society, namely, man’s perfect- 
ing sociability. In opposition to reductive contractarian accounts that 
inform enlightened, liberal philosophies, social institutions cannot be 
reduced to tools in the service of individual goods. Rather, they 
embody and express the communion or social interrelationship which 
is ingredient in the essential good of human persons. *? 

Given the inherent social nature of man, Gerdil advances princi- 
ples and practices of education that cultivate capacities of thought 
and judgment suited to the truth of man’s essential social nature.” He 
fears that men and women whose judgments of the heart and reasons 
of the mind were to be formed in accordance with the principles and 
practices of Rousseau’s Emile would stand unfeeling and unknowing 
before aspects of reality that make up our common life. Gerdil and 
Rousseau can agree that education enlarges and intensifies the capac- 
ities of human reason and that human reason is ordered to achieving 
the full human life. They differ in their views of what that life is. 
Rousseau’s Emile, as Bloom has shown, may well be sincere, authen- 
tic, inner-directed, and wholly unalienated, but can he love and serve 
both God and neighbor? If, in the final analysis, religion and patrio- 
tism—two premiere forms of sociability—call for self-sacrifice, then 
is self-love, even Rousseau’s unalienated amour propre, a strong 
enough cause? If not, then from within Rousseau’s framework, reli- 
gion and patriotism must alter their meaning. They can no longer call 
men and women beyond themselves.®! Gerdil envisioned just such a 
transformation of the meaning of fundamental social institutions 





49 “(Gerdil] is intent on demonstrating the full ‘naturalness’ of social life; 
his argument establishes some key points: the necessity of ‘reciprocal com- 
munication among men,’ without which they could not sufficiently provide 
for their own sustenance, nor could they cultivate their intellectual faculty; 
and so it follows that such ‘communication is not a purely arbitrary establish- 
ment’ but a means fixed by nature for the conservation and felicity of human 
kind.” Valebrega, “Gerdil e la critica alla cultura dei Lumi,” 139; he is quoting 
Gerdil, Discours philosophiques sur l'homme considéré relativement a 
létat de nature e à létat de société in Opere, vol. 7, p. 152. 

50 As such, Gerdil insists that formal education ought to be widely avail- 
able to any capable child; it ought not be the luxury of the few nor the recre- 
ation of the privileged classes. 

5l Gerdil argues against the sufficiency of self-interest and for the natu- 
ral attraction of honor and virtue in Anti-Emile, 16-21. 
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when, in the first paragraph of his Anti-Emile, he foresaw that the 
chief effect of Rousseau’s system of education would be to “inspire... 
vexation with and aversion for religious and social institutions. . . . 
[H]e will make bad Christians and bad citizens.”® 


I 


Gerdil’s place in the history of modern philosophy. Gerdil is 
now little known in the English speaking world Yet he produced a 
large body of work, and he exercised a broad intellectual influence, a 
measure Of which is the fact that his complete works, edited and 
unedited, were published by five different houses in the 18 and 19% 
centuries. His Anti-Emile was quickly diffused throughout Europe 
in its original French as well as in English, German, and Italian transla- 
tions. “For almost a quarter of a century Gerdil represented a point of 
reference in the Italian intellectual culture, whether in his capacity as 
holding the university chairs of Moral Philosophy and Moral Theology 
or as a founding member of the Academy of Science of Turin.” John 
Henry Newman knew of him and his work. A David Hume scholar, 
Laurence L. Bongie, cited him liberally in his treatment of Hume’s an- 
tipathy to revolutionary thought. In his comprehensive history of 





82 Anti-Emile, 3. 

Bologna: P. Toselli, 1784-91 (six volumes); Rome: Poggioli, 1806-1821 
(twenty volumes); Naples: Diogene, 1853-1856 (eight volumes); Florence: 
Celli, 1844-1851 (seven volumes); and Paris: Migne, 1863. 

4 Valebrega, “Gerdil e la critica alla cultura dei Lumi,” 191. See the bibli- 
ographies of Massimo Lapponi, Giacinto Sigismondo Gerdil e la filosofia 
cristiana dell'età moderna (Rome: Spazio Tre, 1990), xi-xiv and Antonio 
Lantura, Giacinto Sigismondo Gerdil, filosofo e pedagogista nel pensiero 
italiano del secolo XVIII (Padua: CEDAM, 1952), 7-22. For an overview of 
Gerdil’s philosophical thought relative to the main problems of epistemology, 
metaphysics, and ethics, see Silvia Fasciolo Bachelet, “Il pensiero filosofico 
di Giacinto Sigismondo Gerdil,” Barnabiti Studi, Rivista di ricerche 
storiche det Chierici Regolari di S. Paolo (Barnabiti) 18 (2001): 29-96. 

® John Henry Newman, The Idea of a University, introduction and 
notes by Martin J. Svaglic (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1960), xl, 148, 359. Also see his Apologia Pro Vita Sua, Note G (New York: 
Norton, 1968), 264. 

6 Laurence L. Bongie, David Hume: Prophet of the Counter-revolution 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965), 36-8. 
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philosophy, Frederick Copleston gave two passing references to our 
subject.” Such scholarly references can be multiplied, but not by 
many times. Contemporary scholarly interest continues in Italian and 
French studies of pedagogy and 18" century ecclesiastical history. 
For the last twenty-six years of his life he served as cardinal bishop 
and worked in Rome as a theological advisor to Popes Pius VI and 
Pius VU. From a political perspective these were times dominated 
by the French Revolution and Napoleon Bonaparte’s European con- 
quests. The Roman Church’s ecclesiastical integrity was assaulted by 
the forces of Jansenism, Febronism, and Josephism. 

Three broad intellectual-ideological trends in the 18" century set 
the conditions for most of Gerdil’s work: moral libertinism, against 
which he insisted on the bonum honestum and the primacy of virtue, 
the secularism and empiricism of modern thinkers, which he coun- 
tered with a metaphysics that embraced the personal immortality of 
the soul and a theistic First Principle, and liberal philosophies of civù 
society that undercut the natural finality and proper authority of soci- 
eties such as the family and Church, which he corrected with the en- 
during insights of premodern political philosophy. Italian scholar, 





57 Frederick Copleston, S. J., A History of Philosophy, vol. 4, Modern 
Philosophy: Descartes to Leibniz (Garden City, NY: Image, 1960), 182, 210. 

68 For particulars of Gerdil’s biography, see Lantura, G. S. Gerdil, 
filosofo e pedagogista, 23-35 and Pietro Stella, “Appunti per una biografia di 
Giacinto Sigismondo Gerdil,” Barnabiti Studi vol. 18 (2001): 7-29. The basic 
chronology of his life runs as follows: Jean-François was born June 23, 1718 
at Samoéns in the Haute Savoie to the Gerdil family, noted for its history of 
civil and ecclesiastical service. On making his religious profession in 1735 in 
the Congregation of Regular Clerics of St. Paul, more popularly known as 
Barnabites, he took the name Giacinto Sigismondo (Hyacinth Sigismond) Af- 
ter three years of studies at the University of Bologna, he taught philosophy 
at the Barnabite college at Macerata 1738-39 and at Monferrato 1739-48, 
where he was professor of philosophy and prefect of studies, during which 
time he was ordained to the priesthood (1741). In 1749 he was appointed 
professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of Turin; four years later he 
assumed the chair of Moral Theology. By 1759 he had withdrawn from uni- 
versity teaching, not long after Victor Amadeus, duke of Savoy, nominated 
him to the office of preceptor of his sons, Charles Emanuel IV, prince of 
Piedmont, and Victor Emanuel J, duke of Aosta. Pope Clement XIV desig- 
nated Gerdil cardinal in pectore in 1773. In 1776 Pope Pius VI elevated him 
to the office of cardinal bishop and called him to Rome where, until his death 
in 1802, he served in various capacities, most notably as consultor to the 
Holy Office. He was widely admired for his vast learning, prudent judgment, 
and humble, pious life. 
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Massimo Lapponi, captures the ene spirit of Gerdil’s thought in 
the following passage: 


The thought of Gerdil is animated by a strong metaphysical tension that 
aims to lead man to recognize the proper spiritual superiority in the fac- 
ulty for knowing truth and for conforming oneself to it. This objective 
truth in its turn, precisely because connatural to the immaterial intelli- 
gence of man, is' demonstrated to have its origin and its end in the infi- 
nite wisdom of God, the communion with whom constitutes the end of 
man’s moral life. Descartes, Malebranche, and St. Thomas are harmoni- 
ously united in this perspective. In its light, the great danger of atheism 
and of the Epicureanism that necessarily follows from it is the negation 
of objective values of intelligence in the field of metaphysics and moral- 
ity, and by consequence, the negation of the category of honestum and 
its normative authority. The result of these negations would be for man 
to retreat to himself alone and to seek there for the satisfaction of his 
own sensibility and of his own utility, with consequent disappearance of 
virtue, and especially the disappearance of social virtue, which is essen- 
tially founded on the same order of the true and the honestum. There- 
fore only on a solid transcendent metaphysics which finally arrives at 
the communication of one’s intelligence with God, and not on fragile 
pragmatic premises, can one build the moral and social order.™ 


Gerdil defends the prerogatives of religion, the claims of a meta- 
physics of transcendence, and the natural goodness of civil society 
and the authorities that direct it. Yet he is a modern philosopher, 
whose inspirations are Malebranche and Descartes. However much 
one finds in him the Cartesian penchant for clearly and distinctly or- 
dered ideas, one also sees these thoughts enriched by broad literary 
and historical erudition. Gerdil’s appropriation of modern thought 
finds no need to break with the past. One should probably say that his 
modernity is not “modern” in the conventional sense of a philosophy 
with self-conscious new beginnings. In his philosophy of society and 
culture he draws heavily from the classics of antiquity, most especially 
Cicero, but he learns as well from Hume and Bacon. Gerdil knew well 
the early Christian theologians and especially in the later decades of 
his career he accorded a special weight of authority to Thomas 
Aquinas. It would not be accurate to characterize his work as eclectic. 
Conceptually it enjoys an open sort of coherence based on a consis- 
tent philosophical point of view, even if many of his individual works 
are occasional pieces, prompted by historical events of the day. 





®© Lapponi, G. S. Gerdil e la filosofia cristiana dell'età moderna, 123; 
the translation is my own. 
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Gerdil’s adoption of Descartes’ philosophical point of view needs 
to be carefully qualified. He appropriated Cartesian influences under 
the guidance of Malebranche. There is a distinctive philosophical tra- 
dition that moves from Descartes through Malebranche and Gerdil. 
Identifying this development in modern thought has been a major 
contribution to the history of philosophy by Augusto Del Noce.® As 
he observes, the canonical historiography of philosophy draws a ra- 
tionalist line of thought that begins with Descartes passes through 
Spinoza and culminates in Hegel. In this movement, philosophy de- 
parts from within the Cartesian cogito and arrives at Absolute Reason. 
The guiding thread in modern rationalism and enlightenment is “rea- 
son as rule,”®! according to which, truth, the very intelligibility of real- 
ity, be it nature or history, is the work of human mind. Truth lies in 
the conformity of human mind to the rule of its own reason. Reason 
itself establishes itself as the measure and source of truth, not to be 
confused with the classical idea of mind that discovers and perfects it- 
self in its identity with its intelligible objects. This “enlightenment” 
strain of modern philosophy constitutes itself in establishing the au- 
tonomy of human reason. Apart from the determinations of the self- 
legislating reason, the human world is of itself indeterminate. Societ- 
ies and their institution become “arbitrary ‘social collectives,’ and 
‘special interests,’ and for its part the [modern] State is free to deal 
with them as it finds convenient.”® Personal freedom and individual 





60 See especially his Da Cartesio a Rosmini. Scritti vari, anche inediti, 
di filosofia e storia della filosofia, ed. Francesco Mercadante and Bernar- 
dino Casadei (Milan: Giuffrè, 1992) and “Problemi del periodizzamento 
storico: l'inizio della filosofia moderna,” Archivio di Filosofia (1964): 187- 
210; also Luca Del Pozzo, ‘La ‘metafisica civile’ 7 ane Del Noce: ontolo- 
gismo e liberalismo,” http: l , | 
cessed Jan. 22, 2007. 

61 Francis Slade develops this thesis in a set of articles: “Rule as Sover- 
eignty: The Universal and Homogenous State” in The Truthful and the Good, 
ed. John J. Drummond and James G. Hart (Dordrecht, Boston, London: Kul- 
wer, 1996): 159-80; “Rule and Argument in Political Philosophy” in Ethics 
and Theological Disclosures, ed. Guy Mansini and James G. Hart (Washing- 
ton D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2003): 149-61; and “Was 
ist Aufkldrung?” in The Common Things: Essays on Thomism and Educa- 
tion, ed. Daniel McInerny, introduction by Benedict M. Ashley (Mishawaka, 
IN: American Maritain Association, 1999): 48-68. 

& Slade, “Rule as Sovereignty,” 176. 
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autonomy are limited by no governing norm of law, custom, or tradi- 
tion not subject to rule of sovereign reason. And this reason, it must 
be emphasized, recognizes no rule or measure outside or above itself. 
The inner logic of modern enlightenment rationalism annuls any puta- 
tive natural claims to society and its institutions.® For our purposes it 
is important to note that within this rationalist tradition, truth and the 
intelligibility of the world is essentially conditioned by the subjective 
interiority of the human mind. One, as it were, never escapes the con- 
fines of cogito. The egocentric predicament* seems inescapable, and 
with it comes the inevitability of moral and epistemological relativism 
and a politics polarized between libertarian claims of personal auton- 
omy and the realities of impersonal totalitarian State sovereignties. 
Gerdil cannot be situated along this developmental line. Del 
Noce shows how one can depart from Descartes’ cogito in a different 
direction, as did the influential Oratorian priest, Nicholas Male- 
branche (1638-1715). For the purposes of this introduction we can 
put aside the complex and highly charged issues of ontologism and oc- 
casionalism. It will suffice to observe that in the hands of Male- 
branche these special doctrines develop resources for acknowledging 
a transcendent being as a first principle to which human mind con- 
forms itself. Moreoyer, they privilege the human experiences of free- 
dom and interiority in the genuine encounter with the illuminating ex- 
emplar being of Truth itself. In effect, Malebranche’s development of 
Cartesian impulses leads to a recovery of Augustinian Platonist modes 
of thought. From within the optic of Augustinian Platonism and its 
doctrines of illumination and exemplarism, Gerdil accommodates 
both the truth of nature manifest in modern scientific inquiry and the 
humanistic truth expressed in art, history, and politics. It is this line of 
philosophical development that Gerdil advances. The existence of 





8 Tt is worth emphasizing that Gerdil is particularly keen to check this 
reductive vaporizing of the social reality. As he sees it, Rousseau develops 
foundational principles that connect his “system of politics and his theory of 
education. There he presents social institutions in the most odious light. He 
establishes the folowing maxims: . . . [2] We were born to be men, but laws 
and society plunge us back into infancy. [3] The dependency upon other men 
that is the consequence of laws and society is repugnant to nature and the 
source of all vices. [4] It is impossible to educate man for himself and for oth- 
ers.” Anti-Emile, 3. 

64 The expression was coined by Ralph Barton Perry, Journal of Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, and Scientific Method 7 (1910): 5-14. 
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this second tradition of modern philosophy has been largely neglected 
since the middle of the 18" century, which is unfortunate, since it pos- 
sesses an attractive wisdom. The tradition represents a coherent 
Christian philosophy, distinct from either Christian existentialism, 
Aristotelian Thomism, or transcendental Thomism, which have been 
dominant models of Christian philosophy in the 20" century. 
Situating the Anti-Emile within the body of Gerdil’s works. 
For our purposes it is useful to divide Gerdil’s works into an earlier 
half, which embraces his academic writings, and a later half, which 
largely includes his ecclesiastical writings. The academic writing 
can be divided into earlier youthful studies in which Gerdil searches 
for a consistent philosophical point of view and later works that rep- 
resent his mature, settled thought.” Chief among his earlier works 
are the two studies of Locke and Malebranche, namely, L’tmmatérial- 
ité de lame demonstrée contre M. Locke par les mêmes Principes, 
par lesquels ce Philosophe démonstre l’Existence et VIimmatérialité 
de Dieu; avec des nouvelles preuves de lV’ Immatérialité de Dieu et de 
V’ame tirées de VEcriture, des Pères, et de la raison (1747)* and De- 
Sense du sentiment du p. Malebranche sur la nature, et Vorigine des 
idées, contre l’Examen de Mr. Locke (1748). Five of his later works 
deserve particular mention, as they form a coherent line of develop- 
ment. His mature thought first emerges in a systematic work on the 
metaphysics of knowledge, Della Origine del Senso Morale, o sia, Di- 





& As noted above in fn. 47, Gerdil’s published and unpublished works 
have been collected in five different editions. In his ample bibliography Arri- 
ghi (xliv—liii) selects sixty—three works, which he annotates and classifies un- 
der the categories of metaphysics, morality and law, theology and apologet- 
ics, and pedagogy. Lantura, G. S. Gerdi, filosofo e pedagogista, 8-19, 
names sixty-five titles among the philosophical works. In his monograph, G. 
S. Gerdil e la filosofia cristiana dell’eta moderna, 98-100, Lapponi, lists 
thirty-seven titles with significant developments of Gerdil’s philosophical 
thought. 

6 Lapponi, G. S. Gerdil e la filosofia cristiana dell’eta. moderna, 97; 
and Bachelet, “Il pensiero filosofico,” 41. 

67 Gerdil, Opere, vol. 3, pp. 1-265; The Immateriality of the Soul Dem- 
onstrated against Locke by Means of the Same Principles through which 
This Philosopher Demonstrates the Existence and Immateriality of God, 
together with New Proofs of the Immateriality of God and the Soul drawn 
from Scripture, the Fathers, and Reason. 

68 Gerdil, Opere, vol. 4, pp. 1-255; Defense of the Opinion of Male- 
branche on the Nature and Origin of Ideas, against Locke’s Examination 
[of Père Malebranche Opinion of Seeing All Things in God]. 
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monstrazione che vi ha nell’uomo un naturale Criterio di ap- 
provazione e di biasimo, riguardante lintrinsica morale differenza 
del giusto e dell’ingiusto: il quale unitamente alla nozione dell’or- 
dine e dell bello nasce della facoltà, che ha luomo di conoscer il 
vero, which he appends to his treatise on the philosophy of religion, 
Introduzione allo studio della religione (1755). Precisely against 
the backdrop of these first two mature works, Gerdil levels his cri- 
tique of the Emile. His Reflections on the Theory and Practice of Ed- 
ucation, against the Principles of Rousseau (1763) is soon followed 
by two treatises on anthropology and the political philosophy, namely, 
Discours philosophiques sur l'homme considéré relativement à létat 
de nature e à létat de société (1769)" and De l'homme sous l’empire 
de la loi, pour servir de suite aux Discours philosophiques sur 
l'homme (1774). Both these works follow up in a systematic way the 
critique of liberal social theory which was begun in the Anti-Emile.” 


University of Dallas 





® Gerdil, Opere, vol. 2, p. 159-252; On the Origin of the Moral Sense, or 
that is, Demonstration That There Is in Man a Natural Criterion for Ap- 
proval and Disapproval with Respect to the Intrinsic Moral Difference be- 
tween the Just and the Unjust: which, together with the Ideas of Order and 
Beauty, Originate with the Faculty that Man Has for Knowing Truth— 
what begins as a conceptual analysis of basic concepts develops into some- 
thing like a phenomenology of the moral sense. In the end, the reader is left 
with a concept of reason enlarged by its grasp of the unavoidable truths of 
the immaterial soul and the infinite spiritual being of divinity. 

” Gerdil, Opere, vol. 9, pp. 1-418; Introduction to the Study of Religion. 

1 Gerdil, Opere, vol. 7, pp. 43-161; Philosophical Discourses on Man, 
Considered Relative to the State of Nature and the State of Society. 

T2 Gerdil, Opere, vol. 7, pp. 163-226; Concerning Man under the Author- 
ity of Law: A Continuation of Philosophical Discourses on Man [Consid- 
ered Relative to the State of Nature and the State of Society]. 

73 Paolo Guietti introduced me to Hyacinth Gerdil and his philosophical 
tradition; the considerable influence of collaboration with him over a number 
of years is evident throughout this article. Correction and criticism from Ger- 
ard Wegemer, Therese Chicherio Frank, and Abraham R. Frank have made 
differences for the better. 


DECONSTRUCTING DASEIN: HEIDEGGER’S EARLIEST 
INTERPRETATIONS OF ARISTOTLE’S DE ANIMA 


JOSH MICHAEL HAYES 


Tegi uxijc is no psychology in the modern sense, but rather deals 
with the being of the human being (or of living beings in general) in the 
world.—Heidegger, Introduction to Phenomenological Research! 


Of all beings that are, presumably the most difficult to think about are 
living creatures, because on the one hand, they are in a certain way 
most closely akin to us, and on the other they are at the same time sepa- 
rated from our ek-sistent essence by an abyss.—Heidegger, “Letter on 
Humanism”? 


I 


"Troucuout THE EARLY FREIBURG AND MARBURG SEMINARS and lec- 
tures leading to the composition of Sein und Zeit (1927), Heidegger 
was consistently preoccupied with the guiding question of Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, “What is being? (ti tò 6v).”? This question which deter- 
mined the path of Heidegger’s thinking does not stand alone in the 
course of his philosophical development. Rather, Heidegger's 


—— 


Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Santa Clara University, 
500 El Camino Real, Santa Clara, CA 95053. 

1 Martin Heidegger, Introduction to Phenomenological Research, trans. 
Daniel Dahlstrom (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2005), 4. Refer- 
ences to Heidegger’s lecture courses will generally be to the Gesamtausgabe 
(Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 1976—), here 17:6 (hereafter GA). 
English translations of GA will be provided when available followed by the 
volume number and page number of the German edition. 

2 Martin Heidegger, Pathmarks, ed. William McNeill (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1998), 248 (GA 9:157). 

3 Aristotle, Metaphysics 7.1.1028b2—4, trans. Hugh Tredennick (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1933), 312-13. Heidegger's interest in Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics stems from his earliest readings of Franz Brentano’s dis- 
sertation, Von der mannigfachen Bedeutung des Seienden nach Aristoteles 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1862). 


The Review of Metaphysics 61 (December 2007): 263-293. Copyright © 2007 by The Review of 
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investigation into the meaning of being was guided by his introduction 
to phenomenology beginning with Husserl’s Logical Investigations. 
From his earliest interpretations of Aristotle to his later writings, 
Heidegger’s thinking is illuminated by a fundamental phenomenologi- 
cal insight: 


What occurs for the phenomenology of the acts of consciousness as the 
self-manifestation of phenomena is thought more originally by Aristotle 
and in all Greek thinking and existence as GAnOela, as the uncon- 
cealedness of what is present, its being revealed, its showing itself. 
That which phenomenological investigations rediscovered as the sup- 
porting attitude of thought proves to be the fundamental trait of Greek 
thinking, if not indeed of philosophy as such.‘ 


Heidegger was never to stray far from this originary method of 
“seeing.” Beginning with a 1921 seminar devoted to De Anima, 
Heidegger embarks upon his first attempt to interpret Aristotle phe- 
nomenologically.° While the seminar begins by investigating Aristo- 
tle’s definition of the soul (qyuvyn) as the principle of life, we are left 


4 Heidegger’s 1963 autobiographical essay, “My Way to Phenomenol- 
ogy,” rightfully acknowledges his indebtedness to Aristotle: “However, the 
clearer it became to me that the increasing familiarity with phenomenologi- 
cal seeing was fruitful for the interpretation of Aristotle’s writing, the less I 
could separate myself from Aristotle and the other Greek thinkers. Of 
course, I could not immediately see what decisive consequences my renewed 
occupation with Aristotle was to have.” In Martin Heidegger, On Time and 
Being, trans. Joan Stambaugh (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2002), 
78. 

6 Heidegger’s lectures and seminars devoted to Aristotle during the early 
Freiburg-Marburg period include SS (summer semester) 1921 seminar: “Phe- 
nomenological Practicum Relating to Aristotle’s De Anima,” WS (winter se- 
mester) 1921/22 lecture: “Phenomenological Interpretations of Aristotle: Ini- 
tiation into Phenomenological Research;” SS 1922 lecture: 
“Phenomenological Interpretations Relating to Aristotle: Ontology and 
Logic;” WS 1922/23 seminar: “Practicum: Phenomenological Interpretations 
Relating to Aristotle (Vicomachean Ethics 6, De Anima, Metaphysics 7);” 
SS 1923 seminar: “Phenomenological Practicum for Beginners in Conjunc- 
tion with Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics;” WS 1923/24 seminar: “Phenome- 
nological Practicum for Advanced Students, Aristotle’s Physics 2;” SS 1924 
lecture: “Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philosophy;” and SS 1924 seminar: 
“The High Scholastics and Aristotle.” An English list of these lectures may be 
found in: Theodore Kiesel, The Genesis of Heidegger’s Being and Time 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993). German text of these lec- 
tures may be found in: Helene Weiß Lecture Notes 1920-1949, Stanford Uni- 
versity Archives. 
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with an enigma (ein Rätsel) regarding how the soul contributes to 
Heidegger’s account of facticity. For Heidegger, the relationship be- 
tween facticity (facticia) and the soul (anima) is not unique to Aristo- 
tle, he first discovered the problem in Augustine’s claim that factecia 
est anima. The human soul is literally “created” or “made” by God.® 
The soul is an artifice and therefore nonoriginary, unnatural, and sepa- 
rate from the eternity of God. This separation from the absolute full- 
ness or plenitude of being is what opens up the possibility for the soul 
to strive towards the infinite perfection of God. For Augustine, it is 
also possible to apply this schema to the originary finitude or imper- 
fection of all created things: 


For these lovely things would be nothing at all unless they were from 
Him. They rise and set: in their rising they begin to be, and they grow to- 
wards perfection, and once come to perfection they grow old, and they 
die: not all grow old but all die. Therefore when they rise and tend to- 
ward being, the more haste they make toward fullness of being, the 
more haste they make towards ceasing to be. That is their law.’ 


When accounting for the transience of all those things created by 
God, Augustine turns to the corporeality of the senses and the destruc- 
tive impulse of temptation which leads living things toward their full- 


6 Martin Heidegger, The Phenomenology of Religious Life, trans. Matth- 
ias Fritsch and Jennifer Gosetti Ferencei (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 2004), 131-2 (GA 60:180-81). The 1921 seminar devoted to Aristotle’s 
De Anima occurs during the same semester as Heidegger’s lecture course on 
Augustine and Neoplatonism. During a 1923 lecture course, Heidegger refers 
to Augustine’s gloss of Genesis 1:26 in De Genesi ad litteram imperfectus 
liber. “Et dixit Deus, Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nos- 
tram/ And God said, ‘Let us make man in our image and likeness”; Martin 
Heidegger, Ontology: Hermeneutics of Facticity, trans. John van Buren 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1999), 18 (GA 9:23). As Giorgio Ag- 
amben writes: “In Latin, facticius is opposed to nativus; it means qui non 
sponte fit, what is not natural, what did not come into Being by itself”; Gior- 
gio Agamben, “The Passion of Facticity,” Potentialities: Collected Essays in 
the History of Philosophy (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1999), 189. 

7 Augustine, Confessions, trans. Frank J. Sheed (Indiana: Hackett Pub- 
lishing Company, 1993), 58. See also the Latin text and commentary: “quae 
tamen nulla essent, nisi essent abs te. quae oriuntur et occidunt et oriendo 
quasi esse incipiunt, et crescunt ut perficiantur, et perfecta senescunt et in- 
tereunt: et non omnia senescunt, et omnia intereunt. ergo cum oriuntur et 
tendunt esse, quo magis celeriter crescunt ut sint, eo magis festinant ut non 
sint: sic est modus eorum”; Confessions 1.4.10.15, ed. and comm. James 
O’Donnell (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1992), 39 
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ness of being and their ceasing to be. Heidegger’s 1921 lecture course 
devoted to Book 10 of Augustine’s Confessions develops a reading of 
facticity that is marked by this troublesome burden of existence (mo- 
lestia) which develops out of this temptation (tenatio) to experience 
the pleasures (delectatio) of life. This burden leads to the dispersion 
(Zerstreuung) of the individuated existence of the soul among the 
many, “For ‘in multa defluximus’ [we are scattered into the many], 
we are dissolving into the manifold and absorbed in the dispersion. 
You demand counter-movement against the dispersion, against the 
falling apart of.life.”8 Heidegger traces a trajectory from the monistic 
and authentic sense of being (unum) to the multiple and inauthentic 
sense of being (multum) reflecting the same relation of the unity of 
being (ovota) to its separability (tóðe t1).2 The dispersion of factical 
life in its falling away from the origin opens up the possibility for 
Dasein to choose a possible direction for itself. Factical life forms out 
of itself a direction which is enacted in the movement of fearing and 
retreating from (timere) or a taking into oneself and giving oneself 
over to (desiderare) the burden of existence.!° This relationality of 
life to its own dispersion into the many and the consequent taking-up 
and assumption of this impropriety and nonoriginarity is the only le- 
gitimate ground for thinking. During the 1921-22 lecture course, Phe- 
nomenological Interpretations of Aristotle: Initiation into Phenom- 
enological Research, Heidegger describes the burden of factical life as 
a movement of fallenness and collapse (Ruinanz). Life is marked not 
by equanimity and repose, but an essential restlessness (Unruh). 





8 Heidegger, The Phenomenology of Religious Life, 151-2 (GA 60:205). 

®The SS 1921 seminar, “Phenomenological Practicum Relating to Aristo- 
tle’s De Anima,” presents Aristotle’s account of the ontologically indepen- 
dent status of tóðE TL as a living individual thing and therefore a composite, 
at once determinate and indeterminate. While its determinate or formal 
character indicates its concrete presence, the indeterminate or material 
character of tO6e TL is an indication of its transitory finitude: “We describe 
one class of existing things as substance (ovoiav) and this we subdivide into 
three: (1) matter (VAnNV), which in itself is not an individual thing (todE TL); 
(2) shape (uoophv) or form (elðoc) according to which something is called 
an individual thing, and (3) the composite of the two [i.e. matter and form).” 
Aristotle, De Anima 2.1.412a6-9, trans. W.S. Hett (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1936), 66-7. Helene Weifs Lecture Notes 1920-1949, Stanford 
University Archives. 

10 During the SS 1921 lecture course Augustine and NeoPlatonism, 
Heidegger introduces the Latin term curare. This relational sense of curare 
analogically reflects the constitution of desire (GQeEtc) in Aristotle’s De An- 
ima: “It is enacted as timere and desiderare, as fearing (retreating from) and 
desiring (taking into oneself, giving oneself over to).” Heidegger, The Phe- 
nomenology of Religious Life, 153 (GA 60:206). 
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Therefore, facticity is to be radically distinguished from the stable 
presence (Vorhandenheit) or fullness of being in the unity of the one 
by the movement of its own factical denucleation or dispersion into 
the manifold. Ruinance is always already informed by an essential 
emptiness or nullity which informs the very possibility of its exist- 
ence. Ruinance brings factical life into movedness by opening up life 
to the possibility of enacting or becoming its own absence. Heideg- 
ger’s incorporation of the concept of facticity into his philosophical 
lexicon exhibits an ambivalent movement of oscillation between the 
Christian and Greek traditions. Throughout the 1922 Aristotle Intro- 
duction and the 1923 lecture course, Ontology: Hermeneutics of Fac- 
ticity, Heidegger begins to develop facticity in an explicitly ontologi- 
cal direction. Facticity as the primary object of phenomenological 
investigation must moreover retain the originary character of move- 
ment (xiveou) insofar as the concrete temporalizing of its being ex- 
presses itself in the care (Sorge) for its being.” Temporality arises as 
the distinguishing characteristic of facticity, “The being-there of our 
own Dasein is what it is precisely and only in its temporally particular 
‘there,’ its being ‘there’ for a while (in seinem jeweiligen ‘Da’).” 





11“A formally indicative definition would thereby determine ruinance as 
follows: the movedness (Bewegtheit) of factical life which ‘actualizes’ (vollz- 
ieht) and ‘is’ factical life in itself, as itself, for itself, owt of itself, and, in all 
this, against itself (Ontological sense of ‘is’—not yet determined).” Martin 
Heidegger, Phenomenological Interpretations of Aristotle: Initiation into 
Phenomenological Research, trans. Richard Rojcewicz (Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1985), 98 (GA 61:131). The theme of nullity Wich- 
tigkeit) will inform the second division of Sein und Zeit. Facticity is this po- 
tentiality for being-as-a-whole in Dasein’s being-toward its own death. 

12 Heidegger, “Phanomenologische Interpretationen zu Aristoteles (An- 
zeige der hermeneutischen Situation) [1922]” in Dilthey Jahrbuch fiir Philos- 
ophie und Geschichte der Geisteswissenschaften 6 (1989): 237-69. My trans- 
lation of the 1922 Aristotle Introduction (hereafter “AJ”) follows the 
pagination from the original manuscript provided in the Dilthey Jahrbuch. 
At the conclusion of the essay Heidegger returns to the problematic of inten- 
tionality as already conceived in Aristotle: “What is shown here is how ‘inten- 
tionality’ comes into view for Aristotle and indeed as ‘objective,’ i.e., as a 
How of the movement of life that is somehow ‘noetically’ illuminated when it 
goes about its dealings. Beings in their basic aspect of being-moved, i.e. their 
‘being-out-for’ and ‘going-toward’ (Aussein auf etwas) constitute the fore- 
having (Vorhabe) and condition (Abhebbarkeit) that makes it possible for us 
to bring intentionality into relief in accord with how it becomes explicit in Ar- 
istotle and for its part makes visible the basic characteristic of Aoyoc.” AI, 


13 Heidegger, Ontology: Hermeneutics of Facticity, 2A (GA 63:29). 
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Hereafter, Heidegger will resist the tendency to historically thematize 
facticity. The problem of facticity is. exclusively separated from its 
anthropological residue. By the composition of Sein und Zeit, factic- 
ity describes how Dasein is thrown (Geworfenheit) into its encounter 
with the Being of entities in the world: 


Whenever Dasein is, it is as a Fact (Faktum); and the factuality 
(Tatsdchlichkeit) of such a Fact is what we shall call Dasein’s facticity 
(Faktizitat). This is a definite way of Being (Seinsbestimmtheit), and it 
has a complicated structure which cannot even be grasped as a prob- 
lem until Dasein’s basic existential states have been worked out. The 
concept of “facticity” implies that an entity ‘within-the-world’ has Being- 
in-the-world in such a way that it can understand itself as bound up in 
its destiny (Geschick) with the Being of those entities which it encoun- 
ters within its world.“ 


Facticity as the riddle of Dasein is indeed enigmatic enough to re- 
sist any hastily assumed phenomenological solution. It is with 
Heidegger’s warning in mind that I will approach the problem of fac- 
ticity as a problem unique to the finitude of all life. Facticity is not 
fundamentally unique to the lived experience of the human being but 
is already itself located in nuce within Aristotle’s investigation of the 
soul. Just as Aristotle’s definition of the soul as a principle of life is 
approached by investigating its various attributes, Heidegger does not 
at this earliest stage explicitly define facticity as a singular term, 
rather he seeks to make available those elements which constitute it. 
If being is said in many ways, life too is said in many ways (mohAayac 
AeyOuevov). To critically consider both Heidegger’s and Aristotle’s 
understanding of life in its many ways opens up the possibility for dis- 
covering a motivating source of meaning for the enigmacity (Rat- 
selhatifgkeit) of this word. Hence, Heidegger will investigate the 
meaning of life (Cw) as a basic phenomenon upon which the inter- 





14 Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Tübingen: Niemeyer Verlag, 1979), 
56. Hereafter SZ. Translations of SZ are my own unless otherwise indicated. 
I have consulted existing translations where available and my choice of 
terms often reflects standard practice. 

16 “In jedem Verhalten und Sein zu Seiendem als Seiendem a priori ein 
Ratsel liegt [In any way of comporting, oneself towards beings as beings, 
there lies an apriori enigma].” SZ, 4. “Stimmung, mood, brings Dasein to 
‘the That of its There’ (‘das Daf seines DA’) in a way that stares back at it 
with an inexorable enigmaticity (in unerbittlicher Ratselhaftigkeit engegens- 
tarrt.” SZ, 136. For an extensive analysis of the role of enigmacity in Sein 
und Zeit, see: Simon Critchley, “Enigma Variations: An Interpretation of 
Heidegger's Sein und Zeit,” Ratio No. 2 (2002): 154-75. 
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pretations (Greek, Old Testament, the New Testament-Christian, 
Greek-Christian) of human life are all centered. Throughout the semi- 
nars and lectures devoted to Aristotle, Heidegger does not explicitly 
disclose how life is thrown into the world other than providing a phe- 
nomenological description of how the soul is to be moved (Bewegth- 
eit): During the 1922 Aristotle Introduction, Heidegger describes how 
the being of life functions as a kind of movement: 

This is done in such a way that we first provide an interpretation of De 

Anima with respect to its ontological and logical structure, and indeed 

this itself is carried out on the broader basis of an explication of the do- 


main of the being of life as a particular kind of movement (Lebensbe- 
wegtheit).”' 


Heidegger's interpretation of De Anima and De Motu Animalium 
are the biological ground for his understanding of the being of human 
life as movement. This movement of life only comes to objective pres- 
ence noetically through the activity of intentionality. While the noetic 
constitution of intentionality clearly applies to human beings, Heideg- 
ger discloses a more primordial constitution to intentionality as an es- 
sential directedness. towards the world. By distancing himself from an 
explicitly Husserlian understanding of intentionality, Heidegger be- 
comes increasingly fascinated with an understanding of intentionality 
as a “living towards something” (Leben auf etwas zu).!" Originary in- 
tentionality is nothing other than the bare condition of striving-out-for 
and striving-towards the world. Unfortunately, Heidegger’s 1922 Aris- 
totle Introduction presents only a schematic introduction to De An- 
ima which was never completed. It is therefore necessary to recon- 
struct how the capacities of the soul to include sense perception 





16 AT, 49. 

17 At the earliest stage of his career during the war-emergency semester 
or Kriegsnotsemester (KNS) of 1919, Heidegger effectively distances himself 
from Husserlian intentionality by developing an understanding of comport- 
ment without the I. “It was said above that the characterization which reads 
as ‘I comport myself into the simple experience of the question is inappropri- 
ate and inapplicable because in immediate observation I do not find anything 
like an T, but only an. ‘ex-perience [E7r-leben] of something,’ a ‘living towards 
something’ [Leben auf etwas zu].” Martin Heidegger, Towards the Defini- 
tion of Philosophy, trans. Ted Sadler (London: Athlone Press, 2002), 57 (GA 
56/57:68). 
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(atoOnots), intellect (votc), movement (xtveoig), nutrition (toophyv), 
and speech (Aoyocs) contribute to his account of facticity.18 Heideg- 
ger’s appropriation of the soul only complicates his understanding of 
facticity as unique to Dasein and ultimately weakens the ontological 
boundary distinguishing Dasein from other forms of animal life. This 
essay reflects upon two central questions which remain problematic 
throughout Heidegger’s oeuvre. First, why should we accord a dis- 
tinctive ontological privilege to Dasein if the soul functions as the bio- 
logical ground for its ontogenesis? Secondly, how might we begin to 
reconceive the original project of the fundamental ontology as a way 
of overcoming the opposition between Dasein and animal life? 


I 


In order to address the first question, I shall begin by considering 
Heidegger’s decision to choose De Anima for applying Husserl’s phe- 
nomenological method of “seeing” to the Aristotelian corpus. The 
1921 seminar which treats the first two books of De Anima is medi- 
ated by his reverence for the text as being “phenomenological without 
the explicit reduction.”!® Heidegger envisioned the seminar as prima- 
rily a phenomenological inquiry into the problem of defining the soul 
ontologically before investigating Aristotle’s definition of being 
(ovota) in Metaphysics 7 and truth (&AnGe1a) in Nicomachean Ethics 





18 Much of the secondary literature regarding Heidegger’s interpretation 
of Aristotle neglects to investigate this originary relationship between factic- 
ity and the soul. See particularly Franco Volpi’s Heidegger e Aristotele 
(Padua: Daphne Editrice, 1984), Theodore Sadler’s Heidegger and Aristotle: 
The Question of Being (London: Athlone Press, 1996), William McNeill’s The 
Glance of the Eye: Heidegger, Aristotle, and the Ends of Theory (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1999), Catriona Hanley’s Being and God 
in Aristotle and Heidegger (Maryland: Rowan and Littlefield, 2000), Char- 
lotta Weigelt’s The Logic of Life: Heidegger’s Retrieval of Logos (Stockholm: 
Almquist and Wiksell International, 2002), and Walter Brogan’s Heidegger 
and Aristotle: The Twofoldness of Being (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2005). 

19 Herbert Spiegelberg, “Husserl to Heidegger: From a 1928 Freiburg Di- 
ary by W.R. Boyce Gibson,” in Journal of the British Society for Phenome- 
nology 2 (1971): 73. 
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6.2 Heidegger begins the seminar by considering Aristotle’s definition 
of the soul as “the first actuality (évtedéxe1a 1] MOTH) of a natural 
body potentially possessing life (6uvapeu Cwnv Exovtos).”*! Through- 
out the first two books of De Anima, Aristotle defines the soul as a 
mode of being or actuality (évteAéyeia) which has life as its own prin- 
ciple and end. The soul first actualizes the corresponding potential of 
a natural body by bringing together the disparate components of po- 
tential matter to form a unitary and self-subsistent living being. The 
soul enables the body to enact its own activities of thinking and per- 
ception, movement and rest, reproduction and nutrition, growth and 
decay. After establishing the priority of the soul as the organizing 
principle of a natural body, Aristotle further qualifies his definition by 
examining those capacities commonly attributed to life: 
The term “living” has many senses (tAEovaxa>o ð tot tv 
AeyoueVOoV), but let us say that a thing is living even if it has in itself 
only one of the following: the intellect, the capacity of sense perception, 
the capacity of producing motion and of stopping with respect to place, 
the capacity of moving with respect to nutrition, that of deterioration 
and that of growth.” 


In De Anima 2, Aristotle distinguishes between the intellect, 
sense perception, and nutrition as constituting the categories of hu- 
man, animal, and plant life. However, how does each capacity reflect 
these respective categories? Heidegger considers how the soul has 
life by literally “having” (yew) the capacities of intellect, sense per- 
ception, and nutrition. Aristotle’s investigation of the capacities of the 
soul does not attempt to define what life is, but rather attempts to de- 
termine the ground (0x1) by which the soul has life. In doing so, 
Aristotle is seeking to understand why life belongs to the soul rather 
than any other thing. Heidegger's 1921 seminar investigates this fun- 





2 Helene Weiß Lecture Notes 1920-1949, Stanford University Archives. 

21 Aristotle, De Anima 2.1.412a28-9, trans. W. S. Hett, 68-9. 

2 Ibid., 2.2.4138a22—5, 74-5. 

23 Agamben addresses how the principle of ground (49x71) orients the 
project of Aristotle’s Metaphysics: “What is clearly at work here is the exem- 
plary principle of Aristotle’s thought, the principle of ground. This principle 
consists in reformulating all questions that have the form of ‘what is it?’ as 
questions that have the form of ‘through what thing (dia ti) does something 
belong to something else?’ The ‘dia ti,’ the ‘through-what,’ or ‘why,’ we read 
in Metaphysics 7.16.1041a11, ‘is always to be sought in the following fashion: 
through what thing does something belong to something else?’ To ask why 
(dia ti) a thing is said to be a living thing is to seek the ground through which 
life belongs to this thing.” Agamben, “Absolute Immanence,” in Potentiali- 
ties, 231. 
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damental connection between the biological capacities of the soul 
and the ontology of factical life. Heidegger describes life in its most 
basic terms as a fore-having (Vorhabe). One is always factically 
thrown into life as a pre-possession of existence. If all living beings 
share the same primordial ground of being-thrown into life, how is 
Dasein to be distinguished from the soul if Dasein essentially shares 
the same ontological attributes as other living beings?” 

Aristotle claims that we must begin our inquiry into the soul by 
first seeking the essence of the soul, and secondly, its attributes. 
However, the essence of the soul is only understood by investigating 
these attributes, “For when we are in a position to expound all or 
most of the attributes (ovpBeBynxdtwv) as presented to us, we shall 
also be best qualified to speak about the essence (ovaiac) of the 
soul.” In a similar fashion, Heidegger seeks to investigate how the 
human soul is determined through the concrete possession or “hav- 
ing” of the attributes. What is the nature of the relationship between 
them? Does one attribute prevail in the constitution of the human 
soul, the animal soul, or the plant soul? Might their relative unity pre- 
clude any hierarchical organization? Heidegger is ultimately con- 
cerned with the same aporia confronted by Aristotle, “The attributes 
of the soul give rise to a problem. Are they attributes of that which 
has (€yovtoc) the soul also, or is there any one of them which is 
proper (tov) to the soul? This problem must be settled, but it is not 
easy.” The attributes, with the possible exception of intellect, can- 





24 The significance of “having” (Exetv) is introduced during the 1924 lec- 
ture course, Grundbegriffe der aristotelischen Philosophie, as Dasein being- 
moved (1t&80c) by pleasure (1}50v1)) and pain (Aúnn): “Pleasure (Hovń) is 
nothing other than a fundamental determination of being-in-the-world (fun- 
damentale Bestimmung des In-der-Welt-seins). Insofar as such a being is in 
the world, I have (habe) an expression for being aware of it. Pleasure 
(ovh) is how one finds oneself with this awareness (Aufschlu&) about my 
being-in-the-world. I have at the same time a determination of my being (Be- 
stimmung meines Seins), a way of my being (Weise meines Seins). This 
phenomenon is nothing other than when we ask the question: ‘How is it go- 
ing?’ (Wie geht’s?)” Martin Heidegger, Grundbegriffe der aristotelischen 
Philosophie, ed. Mark Michalski (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann, 
2002) (GA 18:244). Translations of GA 18 are my own unless otherwise indi- 
cated 


2 Aristotle, De Anima 1.1.402b23-5, trans. W. S. Hett, 12-13. 
26 Tbid. 1.1.403a3—5, 12-15. 
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not exist without the presence of a body. The body as the origin of 
these attributes is inseparable from them. During the 1921 seminar, 
Heidegger investigates this relation between the attributes of the soul 
and the body by exploring how the body is moved by the affections 
(xàðn). Certain affections of the soul, like anger and fear, cannot ex- 
ist apart from their own bodily manifestation.?” Heidegger approaches 
the question of how the body is moved by investigating the essence of 
the soul enabling the body to be opened to movement. How does the 
movement of the soul arise in itself, from itself, and out of itself? Is 
there an internal mover responsible for the various affections of the 
body or are the affections to be determined by the presence of an ex- 
ternal mover? Indeed, the material presence of the body becomes dis- 
closed not only by investigating the movement of these affections, but 
by questioning the possibility of their movement, namely, how the af- 
fections are originally moved by those entities the soul encounters in 
the world. 

In De Anima 2, Aristotle defines the soul as a principle of animal 
life (40x tõv twv) determined by sense perception, “for even those 
beings which have no power to be in motion or to go another place but 
have the power of sense perception (aio@notv) are called ‘animals’ 
(toa) and not only ‘living things’ (ov býv uóvov).” Sense perception 
is constituted by an openness to the world, which is uniquely attrib- 
uted to animality. This sensibility is an iterability or capacity to be af- 
fected by the external environment. Aristotle distinguishes between 
the senses of hearing, smell, sight, taste, and touch. It is with the ca- 
pacity of touch that Aristotle most recognizably develops the passivity 
of sense perception as a phenomenon of corporeality. While the dis- 
tinguishing attribute of sense perception is touch (a6n) existing apart 
from the other attributes, the primary function of sense perception is a 





27 “So the corresponding definitions will be as follows: anger, for in- 
stance, is a certain motion of such a body or bodily part or faculty of that 
body caused by such and such a mover for the sake of such and such an end 
(xivyols tis tot totovdi ompatos i pégovs Ñ SuvapEews tno totde 
Evexa ToOUde). And because of these facts, it becomes evident that it belongs 
to the physicist to investigate the soul, either every [kind of] soul or such 
[which is inseparable from a body].” Ibid. 1.1.403a26—9, 14-17. 

8Tbid. 2.2.413b3-5, 74-5. 
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being-opened (Aufgeschlossensein) to what is perceived. Sense per- 
ception is first and foremost an affection (1490s) whereby something 
happens to the one who is perceiving. By being-opened to what is 
perceived, the body experiences this sense of affection and the con- 
cordant vulnerability of exposure to the world. During the 1924 lec- 
ture course, “Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philosophy,” Heidegger 
describes sense perception as precisely this way of being-opened to 
the world, “Ato@nois is not used in the narrow sense of sensation. 
Rather, aioOnows is used as perception in the sense of having the 
world present (die Weise des Sie-Dahabens). This is no theoretical 
observing, but rather a being-opened for something that is around 
me.” The percipient undergoes a change or alteration (GAAoiwotc) 
by taking a stance towards the world and distinguishing between ob- 
jects as they relate to-its position in the world. The activity of sense 
perception becoming affected by those objects actively moves the liv- 
ing being. This capacity to be altered or acted upon enables the soul 
to not only passively receive (évééyeo8at) the form of sensible objects 
through the imagination but to actively distinguish (xoivetv) between 
objects as they are disclosed (GAnPevetv) to sense perception. The 
imagination mediates between vision and the intellect to produce im- 
ages that can be inscribed upon the soul. This process is inaugurated 
with the originary capacity of sense perception to distinguish (abhe- 
ben) the perceived object as such. Sense perception as an inten- 
tional activity conditions how objects in the world become accessible 
to us. The living being is only able to move about in the world by dis- 
tinguishing objects from one another. Heidegger underscores the fac- 
tical nature of sensibility as equiprimordial (qleichurspriinglich) with 
the “having” of a world. The presence of the world possibilizes my ca- 
pacity to perceive it.*! 





2 GA 18:52. 

% Aristotle in the Posterior Analytics alludes to the mutual capacity of 
sense perception and the intellect to perceive the universal: “As soon as one 
individual perception (461add9wv Evdc) has come to a halt in the soul, this 
is the first beginning of the presence there of the universal (xa9d6A0v) be- 
cause although it is the particular that we perceive (xal yao aicOdvetar 
e to xað’Èxaotov), the act of perception involves the universal () 

‘aloOnots tot xaðóàov éottv), e.g. ‘man,’ not ‘a man, Callias.’ What is 
perceived is the individual, but the perception is in relation to the whole.” 
Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 2.24.100a15-b2, trans. Hugh Tredennick and 
E.S. Poeier (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), 258-9. 

l GA 18:288. 
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The capacity of sense perception to be moved by objects and to 
actively discriminate between them analogously reflects the capacity 
of the intellect. While sense perception is delimited by the embodi- 
ment of a certain passivity and openness to the world, the intellect 
bears a fundamental ambivalence within itself as a requisite for intelli- 
gibility. The intellect possesses the unique capacity to make objects 
intelligible to the soul by passively becoming these objects and ac- 
tively generating them, “Intellect in the passive sense is such because 
it becomes all things, but intellect has another aspect in that it makes 
all things (xai gotw 6 pév toLtottos votc TH mavta yivecOL O Sé TH 
MaVta Tovtv).”82 Aristotle develops a twofold division of the intellect 
as simultaneously passive and active. While sense perception is only 
acted upon by particular sensible objects, the passive intellect is acted 
upon by an object which is itself a product of the active intellect. The 
active intellect enables the passive intellect to become the intelligible 
object insofar as the active intellect possesses its own unique capacity 
to produce entities by thinking them. Heidegger reductively interprets 
Aristotle’s description of the intellect according to its passive capacity 
to be acted upon by things (tò voetv mdoyew ti Eotiv) and thereby ne- 
glects to develop extensively its active capacity to make all things.” 
While sense perception is endowed with the capacity to perceive and 
discriminate between particular entities, only the intellect is able to 
apprehend the universal. The intellect makes possible the moment of 
insight by apprehending the universal in the particular. This moment 
does not involve mediation but the immediacy of direct apprehension. 
While the senses are dependent upon the existence of a body through 
the perception of particular objects in the imagination, the intellect is 
independent of that embodiment with its capacity to apprehend the 
universal. The intellect discloses the being of an entity or how that en- 
tity literally “appears” to us as a phenomenon (datvdouevov). While 
sight requires an organ for perceiving an entity, the intellect does not 
depend upon the physical presence of the entity. Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of the active intellect is akin to the divine intellect in its ability to 
think the entity into existence. However, the finite and discursive na- 
ture of the human intellect (6tavo.c) always entails that we can never 





32 Aristotle, De Anima 3.5.430a14, trans. W. S. Hett, 170-1. 

33“There appear, then, to be at least two (possible) movers here, desire 
(6geEtc) and the intellect (votc) . . . both of these appear to have the power 
of causing movement (xtvotVvta) in space.” Ibid. 2.10.483a10, 186-7. 
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simply relate to something as it is în itself, but rather as this or that 
thing. Both sense perception and intellect affectively disclose the 
world through their respective activities of perceiving and thinking by 
opening up a space for the soul to encounter entities. 

During the 1924 course, Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philoso- 
phy, Heidegger describes how Dasein discloses the world by being- 
thrown into the pursuit of pleasure (ñôovn) and the avoidance of pain 
(Avxn). Pleasure is equiprimordial with being-in-the-world, “This 
state of affairs is originally given with jd0vn as a fundamental deter- 
mination of human being.” Pleasure orients the being of Dasein as a 
striving towards the world and striving back towards itself. Aristo- 
tle’s description of pleasure expresses the fundamental possibility of 
living beings striving towards their proper end. Living beings are ori- 
ented by pleasure as a state of being-towards-living which they most 
properly seek for the sake of itself?’ Aristotle compares this activity 
(steGEtc) of pleasure to the activity of sight (oaos). Both are intelli- 
gible as modes of being that are perfect or complete insofar as they 
contain their end (téAoc) within themselves, 

This aspect, namely that ovr is not a xivyors (because it is always al- 

ready TEAELOV), characterizes it as a determination of the presentness of 


Dasein . . . Briefly stated, Hovy is nothing other than a “how” of being- 
in-the-world, a determination that is present in Sich-befinden as such.*8 


The experience of pleasure is a particular way of being-in-the world. 
Pleasure is inextricably bound up with the inexorability of need (Not) 
insofar as existence becomes a pleasure for Dasein. Dasein is relent- 
lessly drawn into the pursuit of pleasure as that which urgently bears 
its weight against existence. Pleasure temporalizes Dasein by indicat- 





% Aristotle expresses the priority of understanding the capacities of nu- 
trition, intellect, and sense perception according to their function or activity: 
“If one is to state what each of these is, e.g., what the thinking or the sentient 
or the nutritive capacity is, prior to this, he should state what thinking or 
sensing (or taking in food) is; for activities or actions are prior in formula to 
the corresponding capacities (WedtTEpOV Yao gior TOV SUVGLEWV al 
EVEQ YELL xal AL TOGEELG xatà TOV AOYVOV).” Ibid. 2.4.415a17-23, 84-5. 

Heidegger transforms Aristotle’s assertion that all living beings pursue 
pleasure as the fundamental purpose of living into Befindlichkeit, how 
Dasein finds itself thrown into the world: “Ali (living beings) pursue, are out 
toward, a }Oovn, a Befindlichkeit, and for the most part not toward the one 
they believe they are striving for, not toward that which men say they are af- 
ter. Rather, all are out toward the same—what they are after is living.” GA 
18:243. 

3% Ibid., 114. 
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ing how the incessant passage from the troubled waters of need to the 
quiet shore of satisfaction opens up the possibility of a worldly signifi- 
cance for existence. Resolute pursuit and flight reflect the modes in 
which Dasein finds itself alongside (Sein bez) the world. Pleasure orj- 
ents the possibilities of Dasein falling away from and retrieving its 
thrown facticity. In accordance with how one finds oneself in the 
world (Befindlichkeit), pleasure opens up Dasein to the possibility of 
being-moved by entities in the world.” Entities only come to be dis- 
closed out of this originary attunement of pleasure as the most funda- 
mental ontological determination of Dasein: 
Because ġôovy and Avsy are originally apprehended (verhaftet) with 
Dasein and constitute a fundamental Befindlichkeit—the way in which 
Dasein as it were takes itself along—[a priori] ovy can be character- 
ized as 11000c... Aristotle constantly says that ovy as well as Avy 
are given along with (€metat) any concernful dealing (Besorgen), with 
any 74.80c, but all the more any perceiving (aloOdveo@8at), any think- 
ing (ðta-voeŭv), considering (þoóvewv), as well as with contemplation 





37 Aristotle defines pleasure as a movement of the soul: “Let it be as- 
sumed that pleasure (ñðovýv) is a certain movement of the soul (xivnoiv 
TLVG TS WuxXNS), a sudden and perceptible settling down into its normal 
state (xal xataotaow aBedav xal alcoOytHv eis thv máexyovoav 
UOLV); and that pain the opposite (AUmnv S€ toùvavtiov). If such is the 
nature of pleasure, it'is evident that which tends to produce (mowmtixòv) the 
disposition (6ta8EcEwWs) we have just mentioned above is pleasant, and that 
which destroys it (bO0aotLxOv) or produces the contrary settling down is 
painful Avnnoóv).” Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.11.1369b34-1370a4, trans. John 
Henry Freese (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926), 114-15. Pleasure 
also functions as an activity of the soul: “Now seeing is thought to be com- 
plete at any interval of time (Soxet yao 1 Wev pao xab’ovtivotV 
XOOVOV TEAELQ), for it needs no thing which, when it comes into being later, 
will complete the form (etoc) of seeing. Pleasure (hov), too, resembles a 
thing such as seeing, for it is a whole (OAov).” Aristotle, Nicomachean Eth- 
ics 10.4.1174a15-19, trans. Hugh Rackham (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1926), 590-1. 

38 GA 18:244-6. . 

32 Aristotle contrasts the complete activities of sight and pleasure to the 
incomplete movements of losing weight, learning, walking, and building: “For 
every motion is incomplete (xivyois àTEANC), as in losing weight, learning, 
walking and building. These then are motions, and they are incomplete; for 
one is not walking and at the same time has walked, nor is he building and 
has built, nor is a thing being generated, and has been generated, nor is it be- 
ing moved (xtvettat) and has moved (xexivyntar), but they are distinct; and 
moving (xtvet) another thing is distinct from having moved (xexivnxev) an- 
other thing. On the other hand, the same thing has seen (Ed0ax€) and is see- 
ing (OQ@) at the same time.” Metaphysics 9.6.1048b29-35, trans. Treddenick, 
448-49, 
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(Betrachten), with Oewoia. Insofar as these are fundamental modes of 
being qua living, ġÔovy is present as an inseparable companion.” 


Pursuit and flight determine the affections of pleasure and pain. 
This attunement to either pleasure or pain conditions our concernful 
dealings with the world and thereby orients the double movement of 
pursuit and flight, “Atoeous and duyn are the features that character- 
ize the fundamental possibilities of living as being bei sich selbst. 
Algeous and pvy are the fundamental movements of Dasein.”4! As 
the origin of affectivity and receptivity, pleasure discloses the world 
to Dasein by orienting this striving movement towards pleasure and 
away from pain. Pleasure as an ontological necessity of existence is 
the originary ground for being-attuned to the world.” 


il 


Throughout the early Freiburg seminars and lectures, Heidegger 
continually returns to two capacities to describe factical life, “that of 
discriminating (t te xOLTLx®), whose function is intellect and sense 
perception, and also that of causing movement with respect to place 
(xal EtL TO xiveŭv thv HATA tónov xivnow).” For Aristotle, the soul 
is always already situated in relation to a place whereby it finds itself 
being-moved. Heidegger transforms the neo-Kantian terminology em- 
ployed by Natorp and Dilthey to designate the absolute consciousness 
of transcendental subjectivity into a pretheoretical and primordial ex- 
perience characterizing the facticity of being-moved or thrown into 
the world. The facticity of human life is distinguished by a certain dis- 
tress (Bekiimmerung), and concern (Besorgen) about being-thrown 
into the world. Heidegger’s 1921 lecture course, Augustine and Neo- 
Platonism, reflects his fascination with the facticity of primitive 
Christian life for the ontogenesis of Dasein. Heidegger incorporates 





40 GA 18: 247-8. 

4l Ibid., 247. 

42 “Again, pleasure (ĝovń) has been from infancy with us all; so it is dif- 
ficult to rub off this feeling, ingrained (èyxeyowouévov) as it is in our own 
life. We also regulate our actions, some of us more and others less, by plea- 
sure and pain. Because of this, then, it is necessary for our whole study to be 
concerned with pleasures and pains; for to enjoy or to be pained rightly or 
wrongly has no small effect on our actions (où yàọ LLOOV Els Tas MEGEEIC 
€ TN xaxWc yaloelv xal vreta.” Nicomachean Ethics 2.3.1105a1-8, 
trans. Rackham, 82-3. 

4 Aristotle, De Anima 3.9.432a15-17, trans. W. S. Hett, 180-1. 
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Augustine's description of the soul as nonoriginary or being made by 
God (facticia est anima) into his previous accounts of factical life by 
Investigating the anxious restlessness produced from being-thrown 
into the world. The nonoriginarity of the soul must subsequently cope 
with the dismal aftermath of being created by God, the fallenness from 
a divine origin, and the concealment of divine truth.“ Facticity is dis- 
tinguished by its fallen nature through this movement of dispersion 
and disintegration (Verfallen). Life encounters the world through the 
movement of falling away from itself. During the 1921-22 lecture 
course, Phenomenological Interpretations of Aristotle: Initiation 
into Phenomenological Research, Heidegger provides his most exten- 
sive analysis of facticity as ruinance; the fundamental movement of 
life falling away from itself, “it is a movement which by itself forms it- 
self—and yet not by itself but by the emptiness in which it moves; for 
its emptiness is the possibility of movement.”4° Ruinance is oriented 
by inclination (Neigung) as the innermost tendency of falling towards 
and being absorbed in the world because the possibilities of the world 
become tempting for life and therefore produce an alienation (En- 
tfremdung) which obstructs the possibility of any genuine encounter 
of life with itself. Life becomes lost in the customs and habits of the 
present so that in forgetting its thrownness it evades the possibility of 
recognizing the facticity of its own existence. Only by retrieving 
thrown facticity through the resolute anticipation of its own finitude 
does life again become visible to itself. The anticipation of its own- 
most (eigentlich) death as a possibility to be chosen temporalizes life 
by giving it the sight to authentically appropriate its present situation. 
Human existence as a possibility of life only becomes a question for 
Dasein by seizing and retrieving life from its fallenness.“ 

During the 1924 lecture course, Grundbegriffe der aristotelis- 
chen Philosophie, Heidegger describes how Dasein is moved to pur- 
sue thrown facticity from the fear (éfoc) of losing its own being. 
Heidegger develops his analysis of fear as a fundamental attunement 





44 The Phenomenology of Religious Life provides an extensive analysis 
of Book 10 of Augustine’s Confessions which questions the relation of the hu- 
man soul to divine truth. See especially §10 “Of the beata vita,” chapters 20- 
23; 141-48 (GA 60:193-201). For an overview of the course, see Otto 
Pdggeler, Der Denkweg Martin Heideggers (Pfullingen: Neske, 1963) and Os- 
kar Becker, Dasein and Dawesen (Pfullingen: Neske, 1963). 

4 Heidegger, Phenomenological Interpretations of Aristotle, 98 (GA 
61:131). 
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by turning to Aristotle’s exposition of fear throughout the Rhetoric 
and De Anima. Aristotle outlines two possibilities of fear for living 
beings.*’ The first possibility originates externally from an encounter 
with an entity in its environment, while the second possibility origi- 
nates internally from within the living being itself. Fear becomes 
manifested through the imagination (davtacia). However, fear does 
not fully appear by directly showing itself in the imagination. Rather, 
fear announces itself through a series of signs which come toward or 
bear down upon the living being so as to be dangerous or destructive. 
Fear gradually discloses itself by producing an overwhelming mood of 
anticipation as one awaits the arrival of the destructive presence. The 
phenomenon of fear is exhibited by how one becomes primordially at- 
tuned to the object of fear and to the possibility of pain accompanying 
it. Fear reflects both the flight away from a threatening object or sit- 
uation and the flight away from oneself and into the world: 


Fear is a depressed mode of existence (Herabgestimmtsein), a finding 
oneself in the world (Befindlichkeit), characterized as flight (pvyy), a 
fleeing from my own Dasein, neither a resolute pursuit (QUQEO0LC) nor an 
elevated (gehobenes) mode of existence, but a retreating from oneself.” 


Fear is a flight into an accidental or disordered mode of being 
(taoayn). Heidegger characterizes fear as the dispersion of Dasein 
becoming entangled in the confusion (Verwirrung) of falling into the 
world. Dasein is always already oriented by the movement of falling 
constituting the ontological phenomenon of fear. 





48 The problem of facticity is first and foremost a xivno problem: “It is 
therefore a matter of pressing on interpretively to a movement which consti- 
tutes a genuine movedness of life, in which and through which life exists, 
and from which, life is determinable in its own sense of Being. This move- 
ment makes it intelligible how a being such as life is to be brought genuinely 
into one of its available, appropriating modes of possession (Problem of fac- 
ticity, xivnois problem).” Ibid., 87 (GA 61:117). 

47 Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.5.1382a ff; and Aristotle, De Anima 
1.1.408a17 ff. 

48 Gadamer eloquently captures the embodied nature of fear: “... dOBoc 
is not just a state of mind, but as Aristotle says, a cold shudder that makes 
one’s blood run cold, that makes one shiver. In the particular sense in which 
þóßog is connected to €A€0¢ in this definition of tragedy, þpóßogs means the 
shiver of apprehension that comes over us for someone whom we see rush- 
ing to his destruction and for whom we fear.” Hans-Georg Gadamer, Truth 
and Method (New York: Continuum, 1999), 130. 

49 GA 18: 250. 
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Aristotle presents a central tension within fear by distinguishing 
between the expectation of destruction and the hope for preservation. 
While fear is determined by a moment of expectation when encoun- 
tering a threatening. and destructive situation, the counter-moment to 
fear is the hope for preservation ‘by struggling to extricate oneself 
from the situation through flight. The thrownness of Dasein into such 
a situation initiates this retreat: 

The possibility of preservation must be held to tightly, and in the antici- 

patory or hopeful seizing of this possibility, of perhaps not being done 

in, there moves the characteristic shrinking back from what threatens 
one. Avsn is here understood as puy. The potential to be pre- 


served—in short, to be—is present, and nevertheless I retreat in the face 
of being. This is'the fundamental meaning of taogay7n.™ 


The threat of pain and suffering discloses the possibility of Dasein 
fleeing from the fearful entity in the world back towards itself. In the 
confusion of being-thrown into the world, Dasein is anxiously 
stretched between the possibilities of fleeing from and pursuing its 
thrown facticity. By retrieving facticity, Dasein preserves its thrown 
abandonment to the world as a possibility to be chosen: 


“Dasein does not simply abandon itself. Instead, in hoping, it holds unto 
the possibility of preservation. In this manner, the two moments of 
SlooEvc and pvyn manifest themselves in tagayn. Both are fundamen- 
tal determinations of being-moved peculiar to Dasein.”®! 


In this striving towards or away from the disorder and confusion of 
being-thrown into and absorbed by the world, Dasein is opened as a 
being-out-towards the world. This projection of Dasein into its possi- 
bilities is the movement of care: 


“The basic sense:of movement of factical life is caring [Sorgen] (curare). 
In the directed, ‘caring ‘Being-out-toward-something’ [‘Aussein auf et- 
was’], the toward-which (worauf) of care is there, present.”™ 


The movement of caring is defined by the dealings which Dasein has 
with its world. These dealings become a concrete method of concern 
that may eventually, culminate in the objectivity of science so that life 
only further distances itself from the possibility of retrieving its factic- 
ity. Care is this movement and countermovement of flight and pur- 





5 Tbid., 260. 
5I Thid. 
52 AT, 6. 
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suit. Instead of marginalizing flight and pursuit, Heidegger retrieves 
their enigmatic ambivalence throughout Sein und Zeit by describing 
Dasein as a thrown projection (geworfener Entwurf).© 

In De Anima 2, Aristotle introduces the nutritive capacity of the 
soul as responsible for nourishment, growth, and alteration. Even be- 
fore providing his definition of the soul as the actuality of a natural 
body, Aristotle privileges the nutritive capacity as the most fundamen- 
tal manifestation of life itself, “and by life we mean self-nourishment 
(adtov teodrv) and growth (avénov) and deterioration (dOtowv) of 
that body.” Aristotle’s presentation of the nutritive capacity as sub- 
ject to the constant metamorphosis of change and transformation is 
analogous to the movement and countermovement of living beings. 
The capacity of nutrition to maintain and preserve life is especially 
relevant to factical life. Nutrition as the distinguishing attribute of 
plant life is inseparable from this bare “having” of life which binds the 
other capacities of the soul to a common end: 


Now the capacity of nutrition can exist apart from the other capacities, 

but in mortal beings none of the other powers can exist apart from this 

capacity . . . Accordingly, living belongs to (all) living things because of 

oy principle (To uèv o v tfiv ba tyv Goxnv TavTnV någyEL tois 
(DOL)...” 


Heidegger’s earliest seminar devoted to De Anima interprets the ca- 
pacities of the soul according to this primordial “having” (€yetv) of 
life. Facticity is this prior possession (Vorhabe) of an “original some- 
thing” (Ur etwas) or that which we call “living.” Facticity is the origi- 





63 “Situatedness (Befindlichkeit) and understanding (Verstehen) charac- 
terize as existentials the primordial disclosedness (E'rschlossenheit) of Be- 
ing-in-the-world. By way of having a mood (Gestimmtheit), Dasein ‘sees’ 
possibilities, it already has a mood in every case. The projection (Entwurf) 
of its ownmost potentiality-for-Being (eigensten Seinkénnens) has been de- 
livered over (ilberantwortet) to the Fact (Faktum) of its thrownness (Ge- 
worfenheit) into the ‘there’ (Da). Has not Dasein’s being become more enig- 
matical (rdtselhafter) now that we have explicated the existential 
constitution of the Being of the ‘there’ in the sense of thrown projection (ge- 
worfenen Entwurfs)? It has indeed. We must first let the full enigmatical 
character of this Being emerge, even if all we can do is come to a genuine 
breakdown (scheitern zu können) over its solution (Losung) and to formu- 
late anew the question about the Being of thrown projective Being-in-the- 
world.” SZ, 148. 

5 Aristotle, De Anima 2.1.412a14-15, trans. W. S. Hett, 66-7. 

5 Ibid. 2.2.4138a32—-14b2, 74-5. 
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nary condition for the descent and dispersion of life away from itself. 
Unfortunately, Heidegger does not explicitly disclose this primordial 
ground of bare life or its relation to the capacities of the soul. How- 
ever, the 1921-22 lecture course, Phenomenological Interpretations 
of Aristotle: Initiation into Phenomenological Research, acknowl- 
edges that this “having” of life is always already determined by its ini- 
tial encounter with the world. This “having” always involves the 
movement of life projecting itself out into the world for its own sake: 


Life begins to build out from this world and for it. Life establishes itself 
following the.sense of its projection (Vor-nahmen) and of its appropri- 
ated pre-possession (zugeeigneten Vorhabe). It assures itself with a pre- 
possession and cares for itself in explicit or implicit reference to it.®” 


Life develops out of itself only to deteriorate as it moves away from it- 
self. By projecting itself into the world, life subsequently confronts 
the enactment of its destruction. The constructive and destructive 
movement of factical life also curiously reflects the natural function of 
plant life: 


Thus all plants, too, are thought to be living; for they appear to possess 
(čyovta) in themselves such a capacity (úvauıv) and a principle 
(GOxXNV) through which they grow and deteriorate in contrary direc- 
tions, for those which are constantly nourished and continue to live 
grow (and deteriorate) not only upwards without doing so downwards, 


58 Agamben compares the capacity of the soul to preserve itself with the 
capacity of the intellect to think itself: “When Aristotle defines the intellect 
(nous) by its capacity to think itself, it is important to remember that he has 
already considered a self-referential paradigm, as we have seen, in his discus- 
sion of nutritive life and its power of self-preservation. In a certain sense, 
thought’s thinking itself has its archetype in nutritive life’s self-preservation.” 
Agamben, “Absolute Immanence,” Potentialities, 301. 

5 Heidegger, Phenomenological Interpretations of Aristotle, 89 (GA 
61:119-20). 

58 Heidegger's explication of factical life also reflects Hélderlin’s novel, 
Hyperion, which presents the metamorphosis of plants as a metaphor of life. 
Although she does not relate facticity to plant life, Elaine Miller eloquently 
captures the rhythmic movement of progression and regression characteriz- 
ing plant life: “Plants lack self-identity and through their growth embody the 
simultaneous drives of desire and resistance. Because of the cycle of con- 
stant metamorphosis, a plant cannot come back to itself as itself, since what 
it ‘is,’ bodily speaking, will have fundamentally altered. There can be no go- 
ing out and returning to the same f, if 'T can be said, even hypothetically, of a 
plant.” The Vegetative Soul: From Philosophy of Nature to Subjectivity in 
the Feminine (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2002), 85-6. 
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but alike in both directions (évavtlouc tO0UG), indeed in every direc- 
tion, and they do so as long as they are able to take in food.” 


The movement of dispersion as the falling away of life from itself into 
the world is the condition for any movement of life returning to itself. 
Fallenness disperses the purposive unity of life into a multiplicity of 
possibilities directed toward and concerned with the world. The pre- 
structive organization of life ultimately promotes a false security so 
that the possibility of any genuine appropriation of thrown facticity 
becomes lost. Life may become irretrievably absorbed and entangled 
in its own encounters with entities in the world:® The denial of the 
possibilities which entrench life in the present is necessary for its 
temporalization. Life strives hyperbolically into the world and elipti- 
cally back toward itself as an originary possibility of existence, “The 
counter-movement (Gegenbewegung), as life’s worrying (Bekiim- 
merung) about not becoming lost, is the way in which the possible 
and apprehended authentic being of life temporalizes itself.”°! The 
movement of return from these encounters with entities in the world 
is life seizing the possibility of its ownmost existence. 





5 Aristotle, De Anima 2.2.413a26-31, trans. Hett, 74-5. 

® Heideggers Memorial Address presented in honor of the German 
composer Conradin Kreutzer concludes with an adage from the German poet 
Johann Peter Hebel: “If releasement (Gelassenheit) toward things and open- 
ness to the mystery awaken within us, we then should arrive at a path that 
will lead to anew ground and foundation. In that ground the creativity which 
produces lasting works could strike new roots. Thus in a different manner 
and in a changed age, the truth of what Johann Peter Hebel says should be re- 
newed: We are plants which—whether we like to admit it to ourselves or 
not—must with our roots rise out of the earth in order to bloom in the ether 
and bear fruit.” Martin Heidegger, “Memorial Address,” in Discourse on 
Thinking, trans. John Anderson and E. Hans Freund (New York: Harper and 
Row, 1966), 57. 

61 AT, 13. 

62 Throughout the existential analytic of Sein und Zeit, Heidegger ex- 
plains how the structure of our understanding is “had” by always being “set- 
tled” or “arranged” beforehand: “In every case this interpretation is grounded 
in something we have in advance-in a fore-having (Vorhabe). As the appro- 
priation of understanding, the interpretation operates in Being towards a to- 
tality of involvements which is already understood—a Being which under- 
stands.” SZ, 150. For a further discussion of the role of “fore-having” in 
Heidegger’s early writings, see Charlotta Weigelt, The Logic of Life: Heideg- 
ger’s Retrieval of Aristotle’s Concept of Logos, 140-3. 
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Although Heidegger’s 1921 seminar begins and ends with the 
problem of defining the soul in the first two books of De Anima, 
Heidegger devotes the majority of the course to Aristotle’s definition 
of being. Heidegger investigates how being as a principle (Goyn) and 
cause (altiov) of life becomes articulated through the capacity of 
speech (Adyos). If we are to disclose the meaning of being, we must 
first understand how being is asserted or stated as a definition 
(GoLouóc).® The question of being arises or comes to be out of speak- 
ing as a possibility of facticity that must be retrieved in order to make 
life questionable. The human capacity for speech initiates the re- 
trieval of life from its fallenness by authentically disclosing thrown 
facticity. Heidegger's origin for the retrieval of facticity is the destruc- 
tion of a tradition which understands being as being-produced and 
made-available (Hergstelltsein) as an object: 

The object field which provides the primordial sense of Being is the ob- 

ject field of those objects which are produced and used in dealings... 

That which is finished in the movement of the dealings of production 


(tOLNO1G), that which has arrived at its Being-present-at-hand (Vorhan- 
densein), available for use-tendency (Gebrauchtenz), is that which is.” 


Being-produced is only a derivative category which does not take 
into account how we encounter being in its significance by perceiving 
and speaking about entities in an environing world. During the 1924 
lecture course, Basic Concepts of Aristotelian Philosophy, Heidegger 
explicitly develops the significance of the capacity of speech for 
Dasein. As the only living being with the capacity for concepts, 
Dasein provides meaning or being to entities in the world through 
speech, “A Öpıouóç is a Adyos, a specific being-in-the-world, which 
meets with the present world in its proper character of being-present 
(Da-character), it addresses it in its proper being.” Dasein encoun- 
ters entities in the world as beings by always speaking about them as 
this or that thing (Xéyew tı xatad tivos). The primordiality of sense 





63 To state or assert something is nothing other than to state its defini- 
tion (oọLouóc) or the essence (ti j elvat) of a thing in which a thing is said 
to be by virtue of itself (xa.6’ a TÓ): “Thus, there is an essence (ti 1) eivat) 
only of those things whose formula (AGyos) is a definition (opLouóg).” Meta- 
physics 7.4.1030a9-10, trans. Tredennick, 322-3. 

4 AT, 26. 

6 GA 18:40. 
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perception which discloses entities as necessarily true by virtue of 
how they appear to us is distinguished from speech which always 
takes the entities that appear by asserting or speaking about them and 
thereby risking the possibility of falsity. This possibility for speech is 
literally its way of disclosing entities as beings. However, Dasein is 
first always already thrown into the world, “Dasein’s primary orienta- 
tion (Orientierung)—the illumination of its being in the world—is not 
a knowing, but instead a finding oneself (Sich-befinden) .. . Only 
within Stch-befinden and being in the world so characterized is the 
possibility of speaking about things given.” Facticity presents 
Dasein with this possibility. Just as Dasein is presented with the two- 
fold possibility of fleeing or pursuing thrown facticity, speech is ori- 
ented by a similar fundamental ambivalence. Heidegger investigates 
Aristotle’s definition of speech as a limit which orients the human be- 
ing by choosing between the possibilities of enactment and nonenact- 
ment thereby distinguishing that which is said from that which re- 
mains unsaid. Every saying or asserting is a bringing together or 
inclusion (ovv@eoic) and a taking apart or exclusion (dtaigeois). The 
bringing together or included possibility that an object is white is al- 
ways posited together with the excluded possibility that the object is 
not white.®’ Likewise, Dasein brings the same ambivalent possibilities 
to the facticity of being-thrown into the world. Dasein is confronted 
with an existential choice to either authentically retrieve thrown fac- 
ticity or remain inauthentically absorbed and dispersed in fallenness. 
The originary indeterminacy of both possibilities is presented as a 
condition of thrown facticity. Facticity discloses existence as a possi- 
bility to be chosen. Aristotle characterizes the choice of authentic 
Existenz according to the theoretical life (Bloc Gewentixdc) of tarry- 





65 Ibid., 262. 

67 The following exerpt examines the contribution of Heidegger’s analy- 
sis of ovvOEots and d1aigecis to the movement of Dasein: “In the oral ver- 
sion of the course, Die Grundbegriffe der Metaphysik (February 27 1930) 
Heidegger said that diairesis seen as human transcendence, ‘pulls us asun- 
der as it were, and grants us a stretching ahead, takes us away into the possi- 
ble...’ But at the same time the human being returns from that transcen- 
dence to entities so as to know them in terms of possibility, i.e., ‘so as to 
allow the possible—as what empowers the actual—to speak back to the ac- 
tual in a binding way’... binding or bonding it: synthesis.” Thomas Sheehan, 
“Hermeneia and Apophansis: The early Heidegger on Aristotle,” in Heideg- 
ger et Vidée de la phénoménologie (Dordrecht: Kluwer Academic Press, 
1988), 80. 
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ing alongside (ðaigeos) the world in contemplation as the most 
proper mode of being fully present. However, this conception of Ex- 
astenz removes the human being from its encounter with entities in 
the world and contradicts the concernful being-alongside (Sein bei) 
the world illuminating much of the Aristotelian corpus, particularly De 
Anima which investigates life according to this originary “having” 
(yev) of the capacities of the soul: 


This character of being in the living is the soul which is characterized by 
the fact that it is'a SUVaLts; its being is characterized by being-possible 
[Méglichsein] ... The manifold: nourishing, perceiving, thinking, willing 
soul, these diverse manners of potential-being (Seinkénnens) of what is 
alive are not functions that function peacefully with one another such 
that what would matter would be merely to determine these connec- 
tions precisely—instead one must recognize the grounding of these di- 
verse possibilities in a definite, layered primordiality (Urspriinglich- 
keit) of the potential-being.® 


While the capacities are distinguished by virtue of their respective ac- 
tivities, these capacities also mutually interrelate to one another as po- 
tential ways of being. Are we to distinguish the capacities of the man- 
ifold as fundamentally different ways of being that cannot be 
adequately reconciled with one another? How are we to interpret the 
primordiality of these manifold capacities if not by recourse to the 
bare condition of their potential-being which unites them? 


IV 


If we are to rigorously examine Heidegger’s debt to Aristotle, we 
must return to his retrieval of the capacities of the soul for the ontoge- 
nesis of Dasein. What is Heidegger’s original motive for grounding 
facticity in relation to the capacities of biological life? In De Anima, 


68 Heidegger distinguishes the finite contingency of poóvyors from the 
eternal and divine nature of oodia constitutive of the movement of a pure- 
beholding or vowc: “first as pure and simple perceiving, vot is in its genuine 
movement when it has given up all concern for orienting beings in certain 
directions and only perceives. Second, as this perceiving, it is a movement 
that, in having arrived. at its end insofar as what it is able to perceive in a pure 
and simple manner now stands before its gaze, not only does not cease, but 
rather now—precisely as having arrived at its end—really is movement for 
the first time.” AJ, 38. 

® Heidegger, Introduction to Phenomenological Research, 224-5 (GA 
17:296). 
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Aristotle understands the soul as a way of being-open to entities other 
than itself. The soul is thrown into the world which makes possible 
its openness to entities disclosing themselves.” There are certainly 
different stages of receptivity which demarcate the soul of the plant 
from the soul of the animal and the soul of the human being. How- 
ever, how are we to distinguish the ways of being-open unique to the 
plant, the animal, and the human if there is not a singular or unitary 
sense of being to guide our inquiry? If our definition of being-open ac- 
cording to both Aristotle and Heidegger is indeed manifold, then the 
capacities of the soul are also to be considered as exhibiting a similar 
manifold nature. Throughout Sein und Zeit, Heidegger fails to con- 
sider whether these capacities of the soul deserve further hermeneuti- 
cal explication. Heidegger returns to De Anima only to describe the 
human soul as constituted by sense perception and intellect: 


Aristotle says, ń Wuyy Ta Svta noc éotiv. “The soul of the human be- 
ing, is in a certain way, entities.” The soul which makes up the being of 
the human being has aesthesis and noesis among its ways of being, and 
in these it discovers all entities, both in the fact that they are, and in 
their Being as they are—that is, always in their Being.” 


Heidegger neglects to investigate either the capacity of sense percep- 
tion to discover entities or the capacity of the intellect to disclose the 
existence of entities as they are. Even more glaringly, Heidegger fails 
to defend his decision to ontologically prioritize the soul of Dasein 
over all other entities worthy of ontological clarification. This un- 
bridgeable separation between fundamental ontology and biology be- 
trays an anxiety which haunts the remainder of Sein und Zeit.” By 
the 1929-30 lecture course, Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics: 





70 “For to sense is to be affected in a certain way (TO yao avo8aveoBar 

TAO KEW tL&otlv).” Aristotle, De Anima 2.11.424a1, trans. W. S. Hett, 134-6. 
SZ, 14. 

72 “Tn the order of possible understanding and interpretation, biology as 
the ‘science of life’ is rooted in the ontology of Dasein, although not exclu- 
sively in it. Life has its own kind of being, but is essentially accessible only in 
Dasein. The ontology of life takes place by way of a privative interpretation. 
It determines what must be the case if there can be anything like just-being- 
alive (Nur noch leben). Life is neither pure objective presence, nor is it 
Dasein. On the other hand, Dasein should never be defined ontologically by 
regarding it as life (ontologically undetermined) plus something else.” SZ, 
49-50. 
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World, Finitude, Solitude, Heidegger returns to the question of bio- 
logical life to effectively isolate the domain of the animal life from the 
domain of human existence: 
The animal possesses this being-open (Offenheit) in its essence. Being- 
open in captivation is an essential possession of the animal . . . the pos- 
session of being-open is a not-having, and indeed a not-having of world, 


if the potentiality for revelation of beings as such does indeed belong to 
the world.” 


Heidegger distinguishes nonhuman. animals from Dasein by the “hav- 
ing” and “not-having” of world. While Dasein is “world-forming” (welt- 
bildend) and therefore has world, the animal is “poor in world” 
(weltarm) in the sense of being deprived of the world that is only ac- 
cessible and hence open to Dasein. The being-open of the animal to 
its environment by captivation (Benommenheit) is to be demarcated 
by this “not-having” of world. 

While Heidegger’s later pronouncements may appear dishearten- 
ing for any rapprochement between animal life and human existence, 
his earliest interpretations of the soul throughout the early Freiburg 
and Marburg lectures remain the original source for considering how 
the task of rethinking the fundamental ontology might begin. The first 
step towards questioning the boundary between animal life and hu- 
man existence entails investigating how the soul is factically thrown 
into the world. The thrownness of the soul reflects the receptive open- 
ness of sense perception and intellect to discover and disclose enti- 
ties as beings. Through their receptivity, sense perception and intel- 
lect fulfill a homogeneous function within the soul. However, both 
display a certain heterogeneity in their aporetic relation to the other 
capacities. The intellect shares with sense perception the capacity of 
pure and simple perceiving, yet this immediacy is called into question 
once we begin to consider the role of the intellect as mediating the ca- 





3 Martin Heidegger, The Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics: World, 
Finitude, and Solitude, trans. William McNeill and Nicholas Walker (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1996), 269-70 (GA 29/30:391-2). See also 
William McNeill, “Life beyond the Organism: Animal Being in Heidegger’s 
Freiburg Lectures 1929-1930,” in Animal Others: Continental Philosophy 
and the Status of Non Human Animal Life, ed. H. Peter Steeves (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1999), 197-248; and Giorgio Agamben, 
The Open: Man and Animal (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004). 
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pacity for speech. If the intellect is situated within the domain of 
speech, how can it retain its nondiscursive immediacy to grasp the 
universal as its distinguishing attribute? If the boundaries separating 
the capacity of the intellect from the capacity of speech cannot be suf- 
ficiently demarcated, then ultimately the boundary separating animal 
life from human existence becomes an even more perplexing ques- 
tion. This ambiguity is particularly telling when we examine Aristo- 
tle’s description of foresight or prudence (doedvyots) as applying to 
both humans and animals, “It is in view of this that people say that 
some beasts too are prudent, namely those which appear to have the 
power of foresight (Suvayiv meovontixnv) with regard to their own 
way of life.” Foresight is characterized by an intentional structure of 
knowing one’s way around in the world in order to distinguish be- 
tween competing alternatives and deliberate about a future decision. 
If some animals indeed possess foresight and the ability to deliberate 
between competing alternatives, what genuine condition remains to 
privilege human existence? Perhaps the most problematic assimila- 
tion of the capacities of the soul occurs between sense perception and 
speech. Both possess the capacity to disclose and discover entities 
towards which they are directed. Throughout De Anima, Aristotle 
even describes how sense perception possesses its own unique mode 
of AOyos : 

Similarly, a sense (atono) too is affected (mdoyxEL) by a thing which 

has color or flavor or sound, not insofar as that thing is signified by its 

name, but insofar as it is such-and-such (i.e. colored or flavored or 


sounding) and according to the corresponding formula (aA\’}) 
TOLOVOL, HAL KATA TOV AGYOY).” 


Heidegger privileges speech as the distinctive essence of Dasein, yet 
fails to investigate the relationship between speaking and perceiving, 
namely, how speech is ultimately always already informed by sense 
perception. If this capacity for speech depends upon the capacity of 
sense perception we share with members of other animal species, we 
must begin to reconfigure our understanding of the primacy of speech 
as exclusive to the human domain.” Perhaps speech is no longer the 





™ Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 6.7.1141a27-29, trans. Rackham, 343- 
4. 
® Aristotle, De Anima 2.12.424a23-25, trans. W. S. Hett, 136-7. 
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distinguishing attribute of the human species but a capacity shared 
with other animals for the sake of living well. In the final paragraph of 
De Anima, Aristotle alludes to the capacities of sense perception for 
living a happy life, “An animal possesses the senses (tac 6’&AAac 
aicOnoeis Eye, tò C@ov) . . . not for the sake of existing, but for the 
sake of living well (od tot eiva &vexa &AAG tot eb).””” For Aristotle, 
human existence both includes and excludes animal life. Human ex- 
istence is separated and opposed to animal life with the capacity of 
speech while always already maintaining a relation to animal life with 
the capacity of sense perception.’® While speech may seem to exclude 
animal life, speech is only a possibility of facticity or being-thrown 
into the world. The difference between human existence and animal 
life is a difference interior to facticity itself. Facticity is the originary 
openness which binds both humans and animals together in their fi- 
nite receptivity to the world. At the most primordial level, one must 
begin to understand the factical possibility of being-affected (mdoyew 
tu) as concordant with world disclosure. The phenomenon of being- 
affected only arises from the incomplete openness and imperfection 
of living beings as the most fundamental indication of their finitude. 
Both human and animal beings are essentially incomplete as their 
ownmost capacity to be. Likewise, the essential capacities which con- 
stitute their existence are themselves incomplete by being exposed 
and opened up to the world. With the capacities of sense perception 





6 “Obliquely, and in a fragmentary fashion, in the margins of his main 
discourse, Aristotle seems to outline a questioning of human specificity with 
respect to other animals. This does not mean that human uniqueness is de- 
nied—but that it is questioned precisely as one tries to delineate it, that the 
specifically human mode of animality remains in and as question, that its 
boundaries are npn py precisely as they are traced and present them- 
selves in their dynamic shifting.” Claudia Baracchi, “Toward a Reconfigura- 
tion of the Aristotelian Interpretation,” in Epoche 7, no. 2 (Spring 2003): 237. 

T! Aristotle, De Anima 3.13.435b20-1, trans. W. S. Hett, 202-3. 

18 Heidegger is surely not the last contemporary philosopher to treat Ar- 
istotle’s ton Bloc distinction. Agamben’s Homo Sacer provides a genealogi- 
cal history of the distinction in Arendt and Foucault before its culmination in 
Agamben’s own bio-politics. “The fundamental categorial pair of Western 

olitics is not that of friend/enemy but that of bare life/political existence, 
Coot /Bioc inclusion/exclusion. There is politics, because man is the living 
being, who in language, separates and opposes himself to his own bare life 
and, at the same time, maintains himself in relation to that bare life in an in- 
clusive exclusion.” Agamben, Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and Bare Life 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998), 8. 
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and speech, living beings are thrown into the world as the embodi- 
ment of their finitude and thereby open to disclosing the world 
through the movement of concealment and _ unconcealment 
(GAnOeia).” It is not insignificant that during a 1931 lecture devoted 
to Aristotle’s Metaphysics © 1-3, Heidegger returns to this relation 
between sense perception and speech separating human existence 
from animal life: 
We must above all adhere to what Aristotle presents as fact: that indeed 
the animal is aio@ntixdv, xortxóv—in the manner of bringing out. 
And just as little as we are allowed to shove aside the developed mean- 
ing of AOyoc in the sense of conversance. For the matter surely de- 
mands that we do not deny Adyoc to the animal as it now stands—or 
else leave the question open. And this is just the position that Aristotle 
takes unambiguously at De an. T 9, 432a30f.: TÒ atoBntLxov, 6 OUTE dS 
&hoyov ovte ç AOyov éyov Oeiv av tis ‘oadis. “No one may easily 
settle with regard to the ability to perceive, whether this is a capability 
without conversance or a conversant capability.” This caution with re- 
gard to deciding and questioning must even today remain for us exem- 


plary, irrespective of the further question of where the essential bound- 
ary runs between animal and human. 


For a critical moment, Heidegger begins to rethink the essential 
opposition between human existence and animal life which has 
plagued the history of metaphysics and moreover the history of his 
own thought. How are we to determine that the animal is “poor-in- 
world” and deprived of originary facticity if the animal does indeed 
possess something akin to speech? Are the capacities for speech 
within the human and the animal too distinct to be considered in their 
unity? Heidegger’s admission of the capacity of the animal to possess 





n Heidegger returns to an investigation of the capacities of the soul dur- 
ing his 1931 lecture course, Aristotle’s Metaphysics O 1-3: On the Essence 
and Actuality of Force, “The €gyov of atoOnotc, just like that of vóna, is 
&ANOeLa-the openness of beings, and in a special manner the perceptibility 
of things.” Martin Heidegger, Aristotle’s Metaphysics © 1-3: On the Essence 
and Actuality of Force, trans. Walter Brogan and Peter Warnek (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1995), 168 (GA 33:196). After juxtaposing Aris- 
totle with Protagoras, Heidegger concludes: “Aristotle was not capable of 
comprehending, no less than anyone before or after him, the proper essence 
and being of that which makes up this between—between aigOntOv as such 
and atoOnois as such—and which in itself brings about the very wonder 
that, although it is related to self-reliant beings, it does not through this rela- 
tion take their self-reliance away, but makes it possible for such being to se- 
cure this self-reliance in the truth.” Ibid., 173 (GA 33:202). 

80 Ibid., 107 (GA 33:126). 
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speech raises a series of ontological questions which deserve further 
investigation regarding how we might begin to understand the factic- 
ity of animality.2! What are the potential consequences for rethinking 
the project of the fundamental ontology according to this enigmatic 
admission of animal being? To think with and against Heidegger in 
this other beginning is to retrieve the possibility of facticity as the 
originary ground of his thinking. Perhaps such a retrieval might also 
begin to cultivate a new ethos which affirms and respects the radical 
finitude of all life. 


Santa Clara University 





81 “On this point, I am leaving aside the difficult passage (De an. B12, 
42Aa26ff.) where aloOnotc is directly designated as AOyosc tlc. We should 
understand Aoyocs in this passage neither merely as relationship, nor simply 
as reason or discourse in the sense of language; rather, what is in fact meant 
by AOYO¢ Tic is the perceiving exploration of ..., and the conversant relating 
to..., the relation which takes cognizance of its surroundings, the relation to 
what presents itself in the surroundings as lying opposite, dvtixeluevov.” 
Ibid., 108 (GA 38:127). 


HEIDEGGER’ 7 HIDDEN PATH: FROM PHILOSOPHY TO 
POLITICS 


W. J. KORAB-KARPOWICZ 


Mirm HEIDEGGER IS WIDELY ACKNOWLEDGED to be one of the most 
original and important philosophers of the twentieth century, while re- 
maining one of the most controversial. His thinking has contributed 
to such diverse fields as phenomenology, existentialism, hermeneu- 
tics, aesthetics, literary criticism, and theology. His critique of tradi- 
tional metaphysics and his opposition to positivism and technological 
world domination have been embraced by leading theorists of post- 
modernity. He influenced such prominent thinkers as Gadamer, 
Arendt, Habermas, Derrida, Foucault, and Lyotard.! On the other 
hand, his involvement in the Nazi movement has invoked a stormy de- 
bate. Although he never claimed that his philosophy was concerned 
with politics, political considerations have come to overshadow his 
philosophical work. ‘ Especially after the publication of Victor Farias’s 
Heidegger et le Nazisme in 1987 and Hugo Ott’s Martin Heidegger: 
Unterwegs zu einer Biographie in 1988, it becomes difficult to treat 
Heidegger’s political stance as irrelevant to his philosophical opus.” In 





Correspondence to: Department of Philosophy, Bilkent University, 
06800 Ankara, Turkey.’ 

1 See Fred Dallmayr, Life-world, Modernity, and Critique: Paths be- 
tween Heidegger and the Frankfurt School (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1991). 

2 See Victor Farias, Heidegger et le nazisme (Paris: Verdier, 1987), and 
for the English edition, Heidegger and Nazism, ed. Joseph Margolis and Tom 
Rockmore, trans. Paul Burell and Gabriel R. Ricci (Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity Press, 1989). See also, Hugo Ott, Martin Heidegger: Unterwegs zu 
einer Biographie (Frankfurt-Main: Campus, 1988), and for the English trans- 
lation, Martin Heidegger: A Political Life (New York: Basic Books, 1993). 
Related works include) among others The Heidegger Controversy: A Critical 
Reader, ed. Richard Wollin (New York: Columbia University Press, 1992); 
Julian Young, Heidegger, Philosophy, Nazism (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1997); Fred Dallmayr, The Other Heidegger (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1993); and Thomas Sheehan, “Reading a Life: Heidegger and 
Hard Times,” The Cambridge Companion to Heidegger (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1993), 70-96. 
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the first edition, published in 1963, of his comprehensive and detailed 
study of the development of Heidegger’s thought, Der Denkweg Mar- 
tin Heideggers (Martin Heidegger’s Path of Thinking), Otto Péggeler 
did not raise any political issues. Yet, in light of the controversy that 
gained a new momentum in the late 1980’s such an approach seems 
no longer possible.’ The distinction between “two Heideggers”—one 
a philosopher and one a politician—is no longer tenable.4 Questions 
must be raised concerning Heidegger’s philosophy and his political in- 
volvement, and vice versa. 

One serious defect of the polemical writings that straightfor- 
wardly charge Heidegger with Nazism is that they mostly represent a 
poor knowledge of his philosophy. Heidegger’s writings are painfully 
difficult, even to specialists, and his concepts can be easily misinter- 
preted, especially by those who, instead of searching for truth, em- 
brace a prosecutor’s zeal. For example, in his influential book, Farias 
completely avoids asking philosophical questions. His work, as many 
commentators agree, is “a jumble of truths, half-truths, insinuations, 
and innuendos—all presented with the same conviction and endowed 
with the same unquestioned authority.” On the internet, one can eas- 
ily find hundreds of articles by authors who claim that Heidegger's 
guilt has already been decided. My objective is not to blame or to ex- 
onerate Heidegger before investigating the relationship between his 
philosophy and politics in depth. Obviously, given the limited nature 
of my presentation, I cannot consider Heidegger’s entire philosophical 
opus. IĮ intend to concentrate chiefly on his critique of the Western 
metaphysical tradition and on an interpretation of his most controver- 
sial statement from An Introduction to Metaphysics about the “inner 
truth and greatness” of National Socialism.® I will begin my investiga- 
tion by considering a notorious episode in Heidegger’s life, namely his 





3 In the second edition of his study, published in 1983, Péggeler in- 
cluded some observations about Heidegger’s politics. This edition has be- 
come the basis of the English translation. See Otto Péggeler, Martin Heideg- 
ger’s Path of Thinking (Atlantic Heights, NJ: Humanities Press, 1987), 271- 
83. 


4 Dallmayr, The Other Heidegger, 2. 

5 Ibid., 17. 

6 Martin Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, trans. Ralph Man- 
heim (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959), 166. 
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service as Rector of the University of Freiburg from April 1933 to Feb- 
ruary 1934. Then I move to the essence of his philosophy, the quest 
for the meaning of Being, deduce a political theory from his ontology, 
and arrive at his politics. This way I attempt to throw some new light 
on the Heidegger controversy and to disclose the Heideggerian hidden 
path. 


I 


The Controversial Stage in Heidegger's Life. Heidegger's life en- 
tered a problematic and controversial stage with Hitler’s rise to 
power. In September 1930, Adolf Hitler’s National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party (NSDAP) became the second largest party in Germany, 
and on January 30, 1933 Hitler was appointed chancellor of Germany. 
Up to then virtually apolitical, Heidegger now became politically in- 
volved. On April 21, 1933, he was elected rector of the University of 
Freiburg by the faculty. He was apparently urged by his colleagues to 
become a candidate for this politically sensitive post, as he later 
claimed in an interview with Der Spiegel, to avoid the danger that a 
party functionary would be named rector.’ But he also seemed to be- 
lieve that he could steer the Nazi movement in the right direction. On 
May 3, 1933, he joined the NSDAP, or Nazi, party.’ On May 27, 1933, he 
delivered his inaugural rectoral address on “The Self-Assertion of the 
German University.”!° The ambiguous text of this speech has often 





7See Martin Heidegger, “Spiegel Interview with Martin Heidegger,” Mar- 
tin Heidegger and National Socialism, ed. Giinter Neske and Emil Kettering, 
trans. Lisa Harries and Joachim Neugroschel (New York: Paragon House, 
1990). Although the interview took place on September 23, 1966, it was only 
published after his death, ten years later. 

8 See Poggeler, 275; Dallmayr, The Other Heidegger, 25. 

° Heidegger entered the Nazi party, as he wrote in 1945 in a letter to the 
de-Nazification commission at Freiburg University in 1945, in order to facili- 
tate his relations with the Ministry of Education and Culture and “to attempt 
from within National Socialism, while having a point a reference to it, to 
bring a spiritual change in its development.” Heidegger's letter is quoted in 
Karl A. Moehling, “Heidegger and the Nazis,” Heidegger: The Man and the 
Thinker, ed. Thomas Sheehan (Chicago: Precedent, 1981), 31-43. 

10 Martin Heidegger, “The Self-Assertion of the German University,” 
Martin Heidegger and National Socialism. 
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been interpreted as an expression of his support for Hitler’s regime. !! 
During his tenure as rector he produced a number of speeches in the 
Nazi cause, such as, for example, “Declaration of Support for Adolf 
Hitler and th eNational Socialist State” delivered in November 1933.2 
There is little doubt that during that time, Heidegger placed the great 
prestige of his scholarly reputation at the service of National Social- 
ism, and thus, willingly or not, contributed to its legitimization among 
his fellow Germans.' 

And yet, just one year later, on April 23, 1934, Heidegger resigned 
from his office and took no further part in politics. His rectoral ad- 
dress was found incompatible with the party line, and its text was 


1! Martin Heidegger, “The Rectorate 1933/34: Facts and Thoughts,” Mar- 
tin Heidegger and National Socialism. In this text Heidegger attempts to 
show that his rectoral address, although often misunderstood, was meant to 
stress the self-determination of the university against external political pres- 
sure. He also claims that in his capacity as rector, resisting pressure im- 
posed on him, he prohibited the hanging of an anti-Jewish poster, which was 
a part of the campaign “against the un-German spirit” directed by Nazi minis- 
ter of propaganda Joseph Goebbels, appointed deans who were not party 
members, and prevented a book burning by Nazi students. 

12 A good selection of these speeches can be found in The Heidegger 
Controversy: A Critical Reader, ed. Richard Wolin (Cambridge: MIT Press. 
1993), 40-60. 

13 That Heidegger placed his reputation in the service of National Social- 
ism, and thus allowed it to be used by the Nazis as a propaganda tool, was 
the main charge made against him made by the de-Nazification commission 
at Freiburg University, which led to his ban from teaching in 1946. There are, 
however, witnesses who speak favorably about Heidegger’s behavior. See 
Hans L. Gottschalk, “Heidegger as Rector,” Martin Heidegger and National 
Socialism, 169-73. Gottschalk, a Jewish scholar who in 1938 emigrated to 
the United Kingdom, relates that among other things, Heidegger tried to pre- 
vent anti-Semitic violence by the Nazi students and in the longer run proved 
to be unacceptable to the National Socialists as Rector. 

l4 In February 1934 Heidegger was asked to dismiss Willhelm von Mol- 
lendorf, dean of the Faculty of Medicine and former rector, and Erik Wolf, 
dean of the Faculty of Law, and to replace them with faculty members more 
acceptable to the Nazi party. Heidegger refused, and offered to resign, in the 
case that the Ministry should insist on this request. Since the Ministry con- 
tinued to put pressure on him, at the end of the winter semester 1933/4, he re- 
signed. He then refused to attend the ceremonial handing over of the rector- 
ate to the successor appointed by the Ministry, who was called by the press 
“the first National Socialist rector of the university.” See Heidegger, “The 
Rectorate 1933/34” and “Spiegel Interview.” Heidegger’s resignation can be 
related to the fact that by that time Heidegger was already disillusioned 
about the nature of National Socialism. Due to the rapid politicization of 
German society, the solidification of Nazi ideology into racism, and the grow- 
ing atmosphere of terror, all Heidegger's hopes for a “spiritual change” in the 
development of Nazism from “within” must have been gone. 
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eventually banned by the Nazis.!° Because he was no longer involved 
in the party’s activities, Heidegger's membership in the NSDAP be- 
came a mere formality. Certain restrictions were put on his freedom 
to publish and attend conferences.!* In his lecture courses of the late 
1930s and early 1940s, and especially in the course entitled Hélderiin’s 
Hymnen “Germanien” und “Der Rein” (Hélderlin’s Hymns “Germa- 
nia” and “The Rhine”) originally presented at the University of 
Freiburg during the winter semester of 1934/35, he expressed covert 
criticism of Nazi ideology.!” He came under attack of Ernst Krieck, 
semi-official Nazi philosopher.!® For some time he was under the sur- 
veillance of the Gestapo. His final humiliation came in 1944, when he 
was declared the most “expendable” member of the faculty and sent 
to the Rhine to dig trenches. Following Germany’s defeat in the Sec- 
ond World War, Heidegger was accused of Nazi sympathies. He was 
forbidden to teach and in 1946 was dismissed from his chair of philos- 
ophy. The ban was lifted in 1949. 


U 


The Quest for the Meaning of Being. Throughout his long life, 
Heidegger was preoccupied with the question of the meaning of Be- 
ing.!? His first formulation of this question goes as far back as his high 
school studies, during which he read Franz Brentano’s book On the 
Manifold Meaning of Being in Aristotle. In 1907, the seventeen-year- 
old Heidegger asked: “If what-is is predicated in manifold meanings, 
then what is its leading fundamental meaning? What does Being 
mean?” The question of Being, unanswered at that time, becomes 





16 Heidegger’s inaugural rectoral address bore no trace of the racism that 
sustained Nazism, nor of anti-Semitism. See Parvis Emad, “Elements of an 
Intellectual Portrait in H. W. Petzel’s Memoirs,” in Heinrich Wiegand Petzet, 
Encounters and Dialogues with Martin Heidegger (1929-1976), trans. 
Parvis Emad and Kenneth Maly (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1993), 


16 See “The Rectorate 1933/34,” 30-2. 

17 For an analysis of Heidegger’s covert criticism of National Socialism 
see Fred Dallmayr, “Heidegger, Hélderlin, and Politics” in The Other Heideg- 
ger, 132-48. 

18 Young, 2. | 

19 When Heidegger says Being (Sein), he does not refer to what is tradi- 
tionally understood as Being, namely to what is in general or to reality, but 
rather to the being of something. 

2 Heidegger, “My Way to Phenomenology,” 74. 
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the leading question of Being and Time twenty years later.*! In accor- 
dance with the method of philosophy which he employs in his funda- 
mental treatise, before attempting to provide an answer to the ques- 
tion of Being in general, Heidegger sets out to answer the question of 
the Being of the particular kind of entity that is the human being, 
which he calls Dasein. The vivid phenomenological descriptions of 
Dasein’s being-in-the-world, especially Dasein’s everydayness and res- 
oluteness toward death, have attracted many readers with interests 
related to existential philosophy, theology, and literature. The basic 
concepts such as temporality, understanding, historicity, repetition, 
and authentic or inauthentic existence were carried over into and fur- 
ther explored in his later works. Still, from the point of view of the 
quest for the meaning of Being, Being and Time was a failure and re- 
mained unfinished.“ As Heidegger himself admitted in his later essay, 
“Letter on Humanism” (1946), the third division of its first part, enti- 
tled “Time and Being,” was held back “because thinking failed in ade- 
quate saying of the turning and did not succeed with the help of the 
language of metaphysics.”~ The second part also remained unwrit- 
ten. 

“The turn” (Kehre) that occurs in the 1930's is the change in 
Heidegger’s thinking mentioned above. The consequence of “the 
turn” is not the abandoning of the leading question of Being and 
Time. Heidegger stresses the continuity of his thought over the 





21 Sein und Zeit (Being and Time) originally appeared in 1927 in the 
Jahrbuch fur phdnomenologische Forschung edited by Edmund Husserl. It 
was then published by Max Niemeyer Verlag. Its seventh edition was first 
translated into English by John Macquarrie and Edward Robinson and in 
1962 published by Basil Blackwell. 

2 In the “Preface to the Seventh German Edition” of Being and Time, 
published in 1953, Heidegger writes: “While the previous editions have borne 
the designation ‘First Half,’ this has now been deleted. After a quarter of a 
century, the second half could no longer be added unless the first were to be 
presented anew. Yet, the road it has taken remains even today a necessary 
one, if our Dasein is to be stirred by the question of Being. For the elucida- 
tion of this question, the reader may refer to my Einführung in die Meta- 
physik.” This remark indicates the importance of the Introduction to Meta- 
physics, the work which Heidegger singles out from among many as being 
the heir of Being and Time, his fundamental work. See Martin Heidegger, 
Being and Time, trans. John Macqurrie and Edward Robinson (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1978), 19. 

2 Martin Heidegger, “Letter on Humanism,” Pathmarks (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998), 250. 
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course of the change. Nevertheless, the question of the meaning of 
Being is reformulated in Heidegger’s later work. It becomes a ques- 
tion of the openness, that is, of the truth, of Being.“ Furthermore, 
since the openness of Being refers to a situation within history, the 
most important concept in the later Heidegger becomes the history of 


Being.”© 

The lecture course, An Introduction to Metaphysics, was origi- 
nally presented at the University of Freiburg in the summer semester 
of 1935, and can be seen as a bridge between the earlier and the later 
Heidegger.” The fact that Heidegger acknowledges at the point of de- 
parture of his inquiry in the Introduction to Metaphysics is that for us 
Being has become little more than an empty word with an evanescent 
meaning.?’ This is, in his view, where we now stand. It is the funda- 
mental phenomenon of the forgetfulness of Being that is characteris- 
tic of modernity. But what if, Heidegger asks, Being is both the most 
obscure and the most complex concept? What if this concept is the 
one most worthy of being questioned? He believes that in fact the Be- 
ing of beings has been a prominent theme of philosophy, and yet after 
the great beginnings of Western thought in ancient Greece, attempts 


24 Martin Heidegger, “On the Essence of Truth,” Pathmarks, 154. 
2> For a reader unacquainted with the Heidegger's thought, both the 
“question of the meaning of Being” and the expression “history of Being” may 
sound strange. In the first place, such a reader can argue that when some- 
thing is said to be, there is nothing expressed that the word “Being” could 
properly denote. Therefore, the word “Being” is a meaningless term, and the 
Heideggerian quest for the meaning of Being is, in general, a misunderstand- 
ing. Secondly, our reader could also think that the Being of Heidegger would 
be no more likely to have a history than the Being of Aristotle. Hence, the 
“history of Being” is a.‘misunderstanding as well. Yet Heidegger’s task is pre- 
cisely to show that there is in fact a meaningful concept of Being. “We under- 
stand the ‘is’ we use in speaking,” he claims, “although we do not compre- 
hend it conceptually.” If the Being whose meaning Heidegger seeks seems so 
elusive, almost like no-thing, it is because it is not an entity. It is not some- 
thing; it is not a being. “Being is essentially different from a being, from be- 
ings.” The “ontological difference,” the distinction between Being (das Sein) 
and beings (das Seiende), is fundamental for Heidegger. The forgetfulness of 
Being that, according to him, occurs in the course of Western philosophy 
amounts to the oblivion of this distinction. 

28 Heidegger’s lecture course Einführung in die Metaphysik was first 
published by Max Niemeyer Verlag in 1953. Its first English translation, An 
Introduction to Metaphysics by Ralph Manheim, was published in 1959 by 
the Yale University Press. 

27 Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, 42. 
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to think of Being precisely as Being failed over and over again.” The 
history of Being can then be described as a gradual falling away from 
the primordial experience of Being itself which occurred in early 
Greek thought.” The question of Being would still provide a stimulus 
to the researches of Plato and Aristotle, but it was precisely with them 
that this primordial experience of Being was covered over. This fate- 
ful event was followed by the gradual slipping away of the difference 
between Being and beings. Called variously by different philosophers, 
Being was reduced to a being: idea, energeia, substantia, actualitas, 
objectivity, absolute concept, or will to power.” 


UI 


Overcoming Metaphysics. For the later Heidegger, “Western phi- 
losophy,” in which there occurs forgetfulness of Being, is synonymous 
with “the tradition of metaphysics.” Metaphysics inquires about the 
Being of beings, but in such a way that the question of Being as such is 
disregarded, and Being itself is obliterated.2! The Heideggerian “his- 
tory of Being” can thus be regarded as the history of metaphysics, 
which is the history of Being’s oblivion. However, looked at from an- 
other angle, metaphysics is also the way of thinking that looks beyond 
beings toward their ground or basis. Each metaphysics seeks the fun- 





*8 Martin Heidegger, The Basic Problems of Phenomenology, trans. Al- 
bert Hofstadter (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1982), 12-4. 

2 In Chapter 4 of the Introduction to Metaphysics, Heidegger discusses 
four distinctions: Being and becoming, Being and appearance, Being and 
thinking, Being and the ought. He attempts to show that in reference to the 
primordial Greek experience of Being, “Being” is not just an empty word, but 
can be considered to designate endurance, identity, presence, and laying be- 
fore. 

30 Although explicitly mentioned at the end of Chapter 3, Heidegger’s 
conception of the history of Being is only foreshadowed in the Introduction 
to Metaphysics. 

31 In fact, in the Introduction to Metaphysics, Heidegger implies that the 
term “metaphysics” is ambiguous. In reference to its etymological meaning, 
meta ta phusika is an inquiry that goes beyond beings and deals with Being. 
But in fact, Heidegger claims, Being as such remains concealed to metaphys- 
ics as it developed in the philosophical tradition of the West, and was thus 
forgotten. See chapter 1. 
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damentum absolutum, the indisputable ground of what-is.22 In Des- 
cartes, for example, this ground is attained through the “Cogito” argu- 
ment.” The Cartesian metaphysics is characterized by subjectivity, 
because it has its ground in the self-certain subject. Furthermore, 
metaphysics is not merely the philosophy which asks the question of 
the Being of beings. At the end of philosophy, that is, in our present 
age, where philosophy dissolves into particular sciences, the sciences 
still speak of the Being of what-is as a whole.“ In the wider sense of 
this term, metaphysics is thus, for Heidegger, any discipline which, 
whether explicitly or not, provides an answer to the question of the 
Being. of beings and of their ground. In medieval times such a disci- 
pline was scholastic philosophy, which defined beings as entia crea- 
tum (created things) and provided them with their ground in ens per- 
fectissimum (the perfect being), God. Today, it is modern 
technology, through which the contemporary human being establishes 
himself in the world by working with it in the various modes of mak- 
ing and shaping.® 'Fechnology forms and controls the human position 
in today’s world. It masters and dominates beings in various ways. 

“In distinction from mastering beings, the thinking of thinkers is 
the thinking of Being.” Heidegger believes that early Greek thinking 
was not yet metaphysics. Presocratic thinkers asked the question 
concerning the Being of beings, but did so in such a way that Being it- 
self was laid open. They experienced the Being of beings as the pres- 
encing (presence) of what is present. Being as presencing means en- 
during in unconcealment, disclosing. Heidegger uses various 





%2 Heidegger explores this issue particularly in his essay “The End of Phi- 
losophy and the Task of Thinking,” in On Time and Being, trans. Joan Stam- 
baugh (New York: Harper and Row, 1972). 

33 The Cogito argument (Latin cogito, “I think”) is an argument employed 
by Descartes. Descartes’ Cogito ergo sum (“I think therefore I exist”) is an 
attempt to establish the existence of the self in any act of thinking, including 
the act of doubting. 

% The modern sciences and technology, Heidegger claims, may try to 
conceal or deny their metaphysical origin, but they cannot dispense with it. 

% See Martin Heidegger, “The Age of the World Picture,” The Question 
Regarding Technology and Other Essays (New York, Harper & Row, 1977), 
126. 

38 Martin Heidegger, Parmenides (Frankfurt am Main: Klostermann, 
1982), 10. 
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descriptions in seeking to convey rightly the early Greek experience. 
What-is, what is present, the unconcealed, is “what appears from out 
of itself, in appearing shows itself, and in this self-showing mani- 
fests.”*” It is the “emerging arising, the unfolding that lingers.” He 
describes this experience with the Greek words phusis (emerging 
dominance) and alétheia (unconcealment). He attempts to show that 
the early Greeks did not “objectify” beings (they did not try to reduce 
them to an object for the thinking subject), but they let them be as 
they were, as self-showing rising into unconcealment. They experi- 
enced the phenomenality of what is present, its radiant self-showing. 

The departure of Western philosophical tradition from concern 
with what is present in presencing, from this unique experience that 
astonished the Greeks, has profound theoretical and practical 
consequences. It results in metaphysics. According to Heidegger, to- 
day’s metaphysics, in the form of technology and the calculative 
thinking related to it, has become so pervasive that there is no realm 
of life that is not subject to its dominance. It imposes its technologi- 
cal-scientific-industrial character on human beings, making it the sole 
criterion of the human sojourn on earth.” As it ultimately degener- 
ates into ideologies and world-views, metaphysics provides an answer 
to the question of the Being of beings for contemporary men and 
women, but skillfully removes from their lives the problem of their 
own existence. Moreover, because its sway over contemporary hu- 
man beings is so powerful, metaphysics cannot be simply cast aside 
or rejected. Any direct attempt to do so will only strengthen its hold. 
Metaphysics cannot be rejected, canceled or denied, but it can be 
overcome by demonstrating its nihilism. In Heidegger’s use of the 
term, “nihilism” has a very specific meaning: it refers to the forgetful- 
ness of Being. What remains unquestioned and forgotten in meta- 
physics is Being; hence, it is nihilistic. 





37 Ibid., 202-3. 

B Ibid., 197. 

39 Enmeshed in a technological and ideological framework, human be- 
ings become enframed in it. See Martin Heidegger, “The Question Concern- 
ing Technology,” The Question Concerning Technology and Other Essays. 

In An Introduction to Metaphysics, 169, Heidegger says: “To forget 
about Being and merely to chase after beings—that is nihilism.” Since Being 
as such remains forgotten in it, metaphysics is for him nihilistic by definition 
and the metaphysics of Plato is no less nihilistic than the metaphysics of Ni- 
etzsche. For the discussion of Plato’s and Nietzsche’s nihilism, see Martin 
Heidegger, Nietzsche, vol. 2 (Stuttgart: Neske, 1989). 
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According to Heidegger, Western humankind in all its relations 
with beings is sustained by metaphysics. Every age, every human ep- 
och, no matter however different they may be—Greece after the 
Presocratics, Rome, the Middle Ages, modernity—has asserted a 
metaphysics and, therefore, is placed in a specific relationship to 
what-is as a whole. Metaphysics inquires about the Being of beings, 
but it reduces Being to a being; it does not think Being as Being. Inso- 
far as Being itself is; obliterated in it, metaphysics is nihilism. Heideg- 
ger attempts to demonstrate the nihilism of metaphysics in his ac- 
count of the history of Being, which he sees as the history of Being’s 
oblivion. His attempt to overcome metaphysics is not based on a com- 
mon-sense positing of a different set of values or the setting out of an 
alternative world-view, but rather is related to his concept of history, 
the central theme of which is the repetition of the possibilities for ex- 
istence. This means thinking Being back to the primordial beginning 
of the West—to the early Greek experience of Being—and repeating 
this beginning, so that the Western world can begin anew. 

An important aim of the later Heidegger is to recapture and re- 
peat the original experience of the Being of beings that takes place at 
the beginning of Western thought. But the repetition of this experi- 
ence is not for the sake of the Presocratics themselves. Heidegger’s 
work is not a mere antiquarian, scholarly study of early Greek think- 
ing, nor an affirmation of the long-lost Greek way of life. His project is 
set within the perspective of nihilism and Being’s forgetfulness, both 
unknown to the Greeks, and has as a goal the future possibilities for 
human existence. It occurs as a listening that opens itself to the 
words of the Presocratics from our contemporary age, from the age of 
the world-picture and representation that is characterized by techno- 
logical and ideological domination, and the oblivion of Being. In the 
beginning of philosophy, the task of the Greeks was to ask the ques- 
tion “What are beings?” and hence to bring beings as such and as a 
whole to their first and simplest interpretation. In the end, the task is 
to bring into question what has been forgotten in a long tradition of 
metaphysics, and consequently to bring the Western world to a new 
beginning. The new beginning thus begins with the question of Being. 


IV 


From Ontology to a Political Theory. In Heidegger's sense, “on- 
tology” is an inquiry in which the question of Being is raised. 
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Fundamental ontology is the philosophy that Heidegger develops in 
Being and Time. In his major treatise, Heidegger does not explicitly 
raise any issues that might suggest any direct link of this work to a po- 
litical theory. Being and Time remains at first sight apolitical.4! This 
cannot, however, be said of his works following “the turn,” in which 
Heidegger departs from his fundamental ontology. Especially in the 
Introduction to Metaphysics, we find many statements that have ei- 
ther direct or indirect political bearing. Does any political philosophy 
emerge from the later Heidegger? Reproached once by Karl Lowith 
for his alleged involvement in Nazi politics, Heidegger said in his own 
defense that L6with, as his former student, should have known that 
his thinking had long since left behind the “metaphysics of 
subjectivity.” What, then, has the metaphysics of subjectivity to do 
with a political stand? 

For Heidegger, the metaphysics of subjectivity develops with 
Descartes and is synonymous with modernity. In the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, metaphysics finds its indisputable ground in the self-certain 
subject.” As that which is present for itself, the subject gives to be- 
ings their actual presence as objects. It serves as the measure of all 
things and the ground of all truth. Accordingly, the world becomes 
matter to be arranged and conquered. Heidegger perceives the ulti- 
mate expression of modernity in the drive for domination—in the will 
that wants to control everything. If the first great modern thinker is 
for him Descartes, the last one is Nietzsche. Nietzsche’s concept of 
the will to power, the struggle for world domination, is exemplified in 
modern global ideologies, and especially in the three ideologies which 





41 For an attempt to see political themes in Being and Time, see Mark 
Blitz, Heidegger’s Being and Time and the Possibility of Political Philoso- 
phy (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1981). Various attempts have been 
made to link Being and Time to Heidegger’s politics. For a critical assess- 
ment of these attempts, see Julian Young, Heidegger, Philosophy, Nazism, 
chapters 2 and 3. Young says: “a great variety of political commitments can 
be persuasively argued for within the framework provided by Being and 
Time’s conception of authentic historicity” (73). He argues that historicity, 
authenticity, resoluteness, and other basic concepts of Heidegger’s funda- 
mental work cannot be linked to fascism or to any other particular political 
perspective. 

42 See Emad, “Elements of an Intellectual Portrait in H. W. Petzel’s Mem- 
oirs,” xiv. 

43 See the discussion of Descartes in “The End of Philosophy and the 
Task of Thinking.” 
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Heidegger either mentions by name or alludes to: Americanism (posi- 
tivism), Communism, and Nazism.“ Although there are certainly dif- 
ferences between them, differences that make them struggle against 
each other, from a'metaphysical point of view, as Heidegger plainly 
states, they are all the same.* They all stand on the basis of both the 
metaphysics of subjectivity and the forgetfulness of Being. All of them 
are characterized by the will to control, which relies on the use of 
technology and leads to the absorption of the individual into a mass. 
Americanism, which is seen by Heidegger not as democracy or liberal- 
ism but rather as a form of positivism, subjects the individual to tech- 
nological planning and quantitative research techniques; Communism, 
to the collective organization of production; and Nazism, to a racially- 
based organizational control.* 

What is most destructive in ideologies is not only that by means 
of intellect falsified into a mere cleverness they devastate the earth, 
but also that by removing the question of Being from their horizon 
they dehumanize and uproot human beings.*’ As Heidegger tells us in 
his lecture courses on Nietzsche offered in 1940, the Nietzschean will 
to power ultimately leads human beings to be reduced to the level of 
beasts. Heidegger rejects any forms of collectivism, in which, by for- 
saking reflection on their existence, human beings surrender them- 
selves to something “greater” than themselves. Therefore, if there is 
any political theory implied in his writings, it is certainly not one that 
can be associated with fascism or Nazism. In his thought, he guides 
us to look upon politics without the mediation of the prism of modern 





“4 These ideologies have also been described as “positivism, Marxism, 
and fascism.” See Dallmayr, The Other Heidegger, 28. 

4 Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, 31 and 37. 

46 Ibid., 38-9. 

41 To dehumanize is to obstruct the question of Being. For Heidegger, 
“humanism” means “that the essence of the human being is essential for the 
truth of Being,” and understood in this sense, his humanism contradicts all 
other kinds of humanism, which he regards as metaphysical. See “Letter on 
Humanism,” 262-3. | l 

48 Heidegger’s philosophical writings “can actually be read an indictment 
of Nazism to the extent that the latter aimed at the imperial domination of the 
world based on racial-biological grounds.” See Dallmayr, The Other Heideg- 
ger, 125. 
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political ideologies. Rather than advocating any form of modern 
state, he returns to the notion of polis, which he refuses to identify 
with state or city-state, but translates as die Stdtte, the place, the site 
of historical human dwelling among beings.*® Opposing the process 
of globalization and “purely technological” relationships by which all 
relations to nature are destroyed, he states that “everything essential 
and great has only emerged when human beings had a home and were 
rooted in the tradition.” He urges us to ask the essential question of 
Being first and then only from this perspective to look for political so- 
lutions. As a powerful critic of modernity, who denies both the idea 
of progress and the idea of perfection related to it, he lays foundations 
for post-modernism.*! 


V 


From Theory to Politics. If, for Heidegger, Nazism is a nihilistic 
and dehumanizing ideology based in the metaphysics of subjectivity, a 
modern ideology with which his thought cannot be identified, how 
should we then understand his most controversial statement from the 
Introduction to Metaphysics, about the “inner truth and greatness” of 
National Socialism?™ First, this statement, made during a lecture de- 
livered in 1935, can be regarded as ironic and as an expression of 





49 Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, 128. 

50 Heidegger, “Spiegel Interview,” 56. 

51 For its adherents, modernity is a path of progress, culminating in the 
perfection of humanity. Post-modernism denies the idea of progress and re- 
jects the notion that the purported end of modernity is the perfection of hu- 
manity. History lacks teleology and evolution. Modernity is thus not a model 
to follow; it is arbitrary. See John A. Vasquez, “The Post-Positivist Debate: 
Reconstructing Scientific Enquiry and International Relations after the En- 
lightenment’s Fall,” International Relations Theory Today, ed. Ken Booth 
and Steve Smith (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1995), 219. 

& The full statement in my translation reads: “Particularly, what is now 
generally regarded as the philosophy of National Socialism, but which has 
nothing to do with the inner truth and greatness of this movement (namely, 
the encounter between global technology and modern humanity), is fishing 
in these troubled waters of ‘values’ and ‘totalities.’” See Heidegger, An Intro- 
duction to Metaphysics, 166. 
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Heidegger’s growing disappointment with actual National Socialism. 
To assess it properly, we have to consider the context in which it was 
made. In the context of a totalitarian state, where attitudes of loyalty 
to the ideology and hostility to its opponents are imposed in a particu- 
larly intensive fashion, even a slight criticism of the regime can be sub- 
jected to severe punishment. On the other hand, in such a context, 
any critical allusion or covert criticism becomes transparent to those 
who keep their ears open. It would then be immediately clear to the 
attentive audience ‘of Heidegger’s lecture that the “inner truth and 
greatness” of National Socialism did not imply its outward truth and 
real greatness. They would regard this statement not as a support of 
the actual Nazi movement but rather as a criticism of it. However, if 
we add to this statement the passage printed in parentheses, “namely, 
the encounter between global technology and modern humanity” 
(which was, according to Heidegger’s testimony, not actually uttered 
during the lecture, but already present in the lecture notes), then an 
additional interpretation is needed.® In what sense was National So- 
cialism for him related to “the encounter between global technology 
and modern humanity”? 

The essence of technology lies in enframing.© By enframing, 
technology puts humanity in its “frame” (Ge-stell). Human beings be- 
come framed and challenged by the power that manifests itself as the 
essence of technology and that they no longer can control. Yet Na- 
tional Socialism, as Heidegger says as late as 1966 in the interview 
with Der Spiegel, moved in the direction of achieving “an adequate re- 
lationship to the essence of technology.” This and additional state- 
ments from that interview give us a clue as to how fully to understand 





5 In a letter that Heidegger wrote in 1968 as a clarification of the state- 
ment, he says: “The listeners who understood this lecture, therefore, also 
grasped how the sentence was to be understood. Only the party informers 
who, as I knew, sat in my courses, understood it otherwise, as they well 
should have.” See Piggeler, Martin Heidegger’s Path of Thinking, 277. 

64 Heidegger says: “The reason I did not read that passage aloud was be- 
cause I was convinced that my audience would understand me correctly.” 
See Heidegger, “Spiegel Interview,” 54. 

5 Heidegger, “The Question Concerning Technology,” 26. 

58 Heidegger, “Spiegel Interview,” 61. 
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his 1935 statement about the “inner truth and greatness” of National 
Socialism. Heidegger implies that National Socialism moved in the di- 
rection of “age-old traditions” of thought, and that those, once awak- 
ened, could assist human beings in making possible “a free relation- 
ship (that is, not based on enframing) to the technological world.”®” It 
moved in that direction initially, but did not go very far, because 
“those people (that is, the Nazi leaders) were much too limited in their 
thinking to gain a really explicit relationship to what is happening to- 
day and what has been under way for three centuries.” 

What follows from these statements is that Heidegger initially as- 
sociated National Socialism with a movement that would bring Ger- 
many back to its “age-old traditions,” renew its spiritual strength, and 
take it away from the heritage of modernity that has been developing 
since the seventeenth century.’ Bringing Germany back to its ancient 
traditions constituted for him the “inner truth and greatness” of this 
movement.™ He saw in it an antidote against modernism. However, 


67 Ibid. 

68 Ibid. 

69 “To justify their political system, the Nazis were willing to reach deep 
into the German past and to appropriate as much as they could. They would 
go to ancient times to conjure up idealistic pictures of German valor, purity, 
and virtue, of tribes loyally attached to their leaders, of heroic, ruthless war- 
riors.” Hans Sluga, Heidegger’s Crisis: Philosophy and Politics in Nazi 
Germany (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1993), 30. 

© There is still another interpretation possible, namely, that of Christian 
E. Lewalter, who in the prestigious weekly Die Zeit claimed that Heidegger 
understood the National Socialist movement as “a symptom of the tragic col- 
lision of technology and man” and only believed that “as such a symptom” it 
had a “greatness.” See Karsten Harries’s “Introduction” to Martin Heidegger 
and National Socialism, xvii. Heidegger, who in a letter to the editor en- 
dorsed Lewalter’s interpretation himself, seems to repeat it again during his 
Spiegel interview, when, pressed by the interviewer and apparently con- 
fused, he admits that the same greatness can be assigned to the Communist 
movement and Americanism. See “Spiegel Interview,” 54. However, this ad- 
mission is not consistent with what he says later in the same interview. 
Since the Nazis were indeed trying to reach deep into the German past, the 
interpretation which links the “greatness” with bringing Germany to ancient 
traditions can be supported not only by the text of the interview, but also by 
historical research. Also, Otto Péggeler believed that Heidegger allowed 
himself to be misled in his later interpretation of the statement and was con- 
fused. See Pdggeler, 277. 
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he was soon disillusioned. Although the Nazis indeed tried to revive 
German traditions and regarded modernism as a disease, they at the 
same time engaged in building a totalitarian state and developed an 
ideology that was philosophically unacceptable to Heidegger.®! The 
actual National Socialism, run by people who “were much too limited 
in their thinking,” and with its political violence and book burning, to- 
talitarian control of the vital resources of the state and the racial com- 
position of the people, and politicization of society and mass rallies, 
was precisely the ideology which he covertly criticized in his writings, 
along with Americanism and Communism. And yet, because of his be- 
lief in the “inner truth and greatness” of National Socialism, which, as 
the Spiegel interview proves, he cherished to the very end of his life, 
Heidegger remains politically an ambiguous figure. His statements 
about suspending moral judgments about violence, at the time of ris- 
ing terror in Nazi Germany, and his criticism of Christianity, whose 
roots he traces to Judaism, at the time of the anti-Jewish campaign 
and the growing political pressure against the Catholic Church, can 
make one uneasy to say the least. A number of his convictions, 
which he expresses in the Introduction to Metaphysics, such as that 
of Germany being the central nation in Europe and of the crucial role 





61 After assuming political power, Adolf Hitler intended to create an en- 
vironment for “healthy” German art, music, and literature. Modernism was 
defined in biological.terms as a disease. The so-called “racial aliens” in art, 
music, and literature, and especially Jewish writers, were considered carriers 
of the disease, infecting the German mind and soul. The “Germanic Aryans” 
were regarded as the only “race” that was the bearer of human culture. The 
Nazi regime declared all modernist art, music, and literature “degenerate” 
and made it official policy to rid the nation of these works and their produc- 
ers. The result was the largest forced emigration of artists, writers, and 
scholars recorded in history. See Micheal Burleigh and Wolfgang Wipper- 
mann, The Racial State: Germany 1983-1945 (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1991); see also Ehrhard Bahr and Carolyn See, Literary Exiles 
and Refugees in Los Angeles (Los Angeles: William Andrew Clark, 1998). 

62 See Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, Chapter 4, Section 3. 
A part of Heidegger’s “dream” was a new religion, cleansed of foreign, that is, 
Jewish and Christian, ingredients. He dreamed about the “new” gods of the 
Germans. He thus followed the philosopher and Nazi ideologist Herman 
Schwarz in the latter’s attempt to lay the foundations of “transcendental Na- 
tional Socialism.” See Sluga, Heidegger’s Crisis, 108; Poggeler, Martin 
Heidegger's Path of Thinking, 273. 
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of the German language and culture, parallel Nazi beliefs.“ To the Na- 
zis as well, the German nation and its glorification were the focus of 
political thinking. 


VI 


What for?—Where to?—and What then? Heidegger perceives 
the metaphysical culture of the West as a continuity. It begins with 
Plato and ends with modernity and the dominance of science and 
technology. He thus implies in a post-modernist fashion that Nazism 
and the atom bomb, Auschwitz and Hiroshima, have been something 
like the “fulfillment” of the tradition of Western metaphysics and tries 
to distance himself from that tradition. He turns to the Presocratics 
in order to retrieve a pre-metaphysical mode of thought that would 
serve as a Starting point for a new beginning. However, his grand vi- 
sion of the essential history of the West and of nihilism (an idea he 
borrows from Nietzsche®) can be questioned. Modernity, which in its 


63 See Sluga, Heidegger’s Crisis, 29-52 and 101-24. Sluga convincingly 
argues that although there was a deep disunity and lack of coherence in the 
Nazi ideology, which contained both traditional and radical elements, it was 
profoundly influenced by selective interpretations of Fichte and Nietzsche, 
thinkers by whom Heidegger was also deeply influenced. From Fichte, the 
Nazis took the ideas of a crisis that demanded the total reeducation of the 
German people, of the primordial character of the Germans and their lan- 
guage, of the contrast between what was German and what was un-German, 
of the unique calling of the Germans and of their affinity with the Greeks. 
Heidegger's use of such themes as crisis, nation, and leadership, as well as 
his belief in Germany being the central nation in Europe and in the crucial 
role of the German language and culture, can be attributed to Fichte. Ni- 
etzsche was for the Nazis the philosopher of political heroism, and was re- 
garded as the true philosopher of their ideology and movement. Like Fichte, 
Nietzsche, and following him Heidegger, believed a crisis had reached Ger- 
many, a crisis that was to be resolved only through a rebirth of German cul- 
ture. 

6 The post-modernists often use the image of the destruction of Hi- 
roshima to show where rationality might lead. See Ken Booth, “Dare not to 
Know: International Relations Theory versus the Future,” International Re- 
lations Theory Today, 331. Although Heidegger did not specifically men- 
tioned Auschwitz and Hiroshima when making critical remarks about moder- 
nity, he spoke of gas chambers and of hydrogen bombs. See note 70. 

6 Nietzsche thought of Christianity as decadent and nihilistic, and re- 
garded it as a part of a larger nihilism that had been a fate of the West since 
Plato. Heidegger owes his conception of nihilism to Nietzsche, but he re- 
works it in light of his own ontology. See Sluga, Heidegger’s Crisis, 48-9. 
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development involves not only a technological but also a social revo- 
lution, which sets individuals loose from religious and ethnic commu- 
nities, from parishes and family bonds, which affirms materialistic val- 
ues and assigns supremacy to the masses, can be regarded as a radical 
departure from earlier classical and Christian traditions. Contrary to 
Heidegger's argument, rather than being a mere continuity, the “essen- 
tial” history of the West can then be seen as a history of radical trans- 
formations. Christianity challenges the classical world while assimi- 
lating some aspects of it, and is in turn challenged by modernity. 
Modernity overturns the ideas and values of the traditional (classical 
and Christian) culture of the West, and, once it becomes global, leads 
to the erosion of other traditional cultures.© 

Under the cover of immense speculative depth and rich ontologi- 
cal vocabulary full'of intricate wordplay, which make the reading of 
his writings so difficult, Heidegger expresses a simple political vision. 
In spite of its anti-modern edge and post-modern flavor, this vision is 
modern through and through. Heidegger is a revolutionary thinker 
who denies the traditional philosophical division between theory and 
practice, and this is especially clear when he boldly declares that “we 
have embarked on the great and long venture of demolishing a world 
that has grown old and of rebuilding it authentically anew.”®’ Like 
other modern political thinkers, he is guided by his abstract ideas, and 
in the name of those ideas wants to initiate a world revolution. He 
wants to overturn the traditional culture of the West and build it anew 
on the basis of earlier traditions in the name of Being. Like other 
thinkers of modernity, he adopts an Eurocentric perspective and sees 
the revival of German society as a condition for the revival of Europe 
(or the West), and that of Europe as a condition for the revival of for 
the whole world; like them, while rejecting God as an end, he attempts 
to set up fabricated ends for human beings.® Ultimately, in the Spie- 
gel interview, he expresses his disillusionment with his philosophical 
project and says: “Philosophy will not be able to bring about a direct 
change of the present state of the world. ... The greatness of what is 





6 For such an alternative to Heidegger's reading of the history of the 
West, see Andrew Gamble, An Introduction to Modern Political Thought 
(London: Macmillan, 1981). 

87 An Introduction to Metaphysics, 106. 

8 Following Nietzsche, Heidegger proclaims the death of God. How- 
ever, with this expression he does not want to assert an ordinary atheism. 
Rather, he intends to say that “the supersensible world, especially the world 
of the Christian God, has lost its effective force in history.” See “The Rector- 
ate 1933/34,” 18. 
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to be thought is too great.” Like Being, which he describes as “dis- 
closing self-concealing,” after making a disclosure Heidegger with- 
draws; after stirring up a revolution, he leaves all its problems to oth- 
ers. He says “only a God can still save us,” but the God for whom, in 
the absence of philosophical thought, he now looks is clearly not that 
of the Christians or of any contemporary religion.” 

Heidegger tells us that in order to begin anew we need to go to 
the “age-old,” that is, pre-classical and pre-metaphysical traditions of 
thought. He invokes the concept of the ancient polis. On the other 
hand, he does not want to concern himself with the question of ethics 
beyond saying that the word “ethics appeared for the first time in the 
school of Plato,””! thus implying that all ethics does not think the truth 
of Being and is nihilistic. Consequently, he does not consider the fact 
that even in pre-Platonic and pre-Socratic times a Greek polis was an 
ethical community, in which moral questions were raised and dis- 
cussed.” The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, the poems of Hesiod and 
the tragedies of Sophocles, as well as the other ancient Greek texts, 
including the monumental political work of Thucydides, the History 
of the Peloponnesian War, express concerns with ethical behavior on 
both individual and community levels.” Furthermore, the strength of 
Western civilization, insofar its roots can be traced to ancient Greece, 
is that from its beginning it was based on rationality, understood as 
free debate, and the affirmation of fundamental moral values. When- 
ever it turned to irrationality and moral relativism, as in Communism 
and Nazism, that civilization was in decline. Therefore, Heidegger is 
mistaken in his diagnosis of the ills of the contemporary society, and 





8 See “Spiegel Interview,” 56-7 and 66. 

%Tbid., 57. 

71 Heidegger, “Letter on Humanism,” 269. 

7 Beginning with the Homeric epics, ancient Greek literature dealt with 
such important questions as the relationship between individual and commu- 
nity, the importance of justice in the governance of the state, the distinction 
between offensive and defensive wars, and the danger of insolent or hubris- 
tic individual behavior. Ethics was an integral part of ancient Greek society 
and analysis of an individual character was commonplace in ancient Greece 
long before Plato. For an excellent discussion of early Greek ethics, see 
Mary Frances Williams, Ethics in Thucydides: The Ancient Simplicity (Lan- 
ham, Maryland: University Press of America, 1998). 

T Following Nietzsche, Heidegger conceals these ethical concerns in his 
translations and interpretations of ancient texts. For example, see his trans- 
lation of the first chorus from Sophocles’ Antigone, in An Introduction to 
Metaphysics, chapter 4. 
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his solution to those ills is also wrong. Asking the question of Being 
(and, drawing our attention to this question is his significant contribu- 
tion) is an important addition to, but can never replace, asking moral 
questions in the spirit of rationality and freedom.”4 


Vil 


Thinking Beyond Heidegger. Modernity is for Heidegger an age 
that is marked by an ongoing ideological struggle for global domina- 
tion. By asking the question of the meaning of Being, he attempts to 
show the limitations of the modern project, linking it with the meta- 
physical tradition of the West and its nihilism. Translated into politi- 
cal terms, this means that he could not support Nazism that he re- 
garded as one of modern ideologies, along with Americanism and 
Communism. His post-metaphysical thinking, which he develops es- 
pecially after the “turn,” is critical of all ideological perspectives. And 
yet, as I have tried to show, Heidegger is politically an ambiguous fig- 
ure and the post-modernism that he initiates, whose subject is theory 
as well as action, is still embedded in the unfinished project of moder- 
nity. 

A general tendency of thinking is that it slips into metaphysics. 
Post-modern thinking is not free from that tendency either. It solidi- 
fies into a new ideology. A post-Heideggerian philosophy must be one 
that considers limitations of his thought, and of the post-modern 
thinking that he initiated. Such a thinking asks the Heideggerian ques- 
tion of Being, but it also comes back to the fundamental question of 
“What is right?” that he disregarded. 


Bilkent University 





“The fact that Heidegger did not appreciate the significance of the ques- 
tion of ethics led him to make such an unfortunate statement as: “Agriculture 
is how a motorized food industry; in its essence it is the same thing as the 
manufacture of corpses in gas chambers, the same as blockades and the re- 
duction of a region to hunger, the same as the manufacture of hydrogen 
bombs.” By being unable to draw basic moral distinctions on the basis of his 
philosophy, and thus by making a statement like this, in which he equated 
mechanized agriculture with death in gas chambers, he displayed a serious 
drawback of his thought, and his personal political naiveté and moral insensi- 
tivity. Cited after Karsten Harries, introduction to Martin Heidegger and Na- 
tional Socialism, xxx. 


PHILOSOPHY AS SCIENCE: 
“FUNCTION” AND “ENERGY” IN CASSIRER’S 
“COMPLEX SYSTEM” OF SYMBOLIC FORMS. 


FABIEN CAPEILLERES 


Leibniz geht von dem Funktionsbegriff der neuen Mathematik aus, den 
er als Erster in seiner vollen Allgemeinheit faBt und den er schon in der 
ersten Konzeption von aller Einschränkung auf das Gebiet der Zahl und 
der Größe befreit. Mit diese neuen Instrument der Erkenntnis aus- 
gerüstet, tritt er an die Grundfragen der Philosophie heran.? 


Wenn in der Schriften zur Logik und zur Mathematik... die allgemeine 
Methode der Leibnizischen Philosophie sich bestimmte und ausbildete, 
wenn in ihnen das abstrakte begriffliche Fundament des Systems ab- 
gesteckt wurde, so tritt uns beim Ubergang zu den Problemen der Biolo- 
gie die Leibnizische Metaphysik zuerst in ihrer konkreten Gestaltung 
mit der Eigenart ihrer besonderes Prinzipien entgegen. Der Entwurf der 
„allgemeinen Charakteristik,” das Bemühen um eine allgemeingiiltige 
Methodik der Forschung und der Beweisfiihrung hatte den Ausgang- 
spunkt des Leibnizischen Denkens gebildet.? 


Tus PAPER EXAMINES Ernst Cassirer’s specific proposal for the solu- 
tion to the classic: problem: how can philosophy fulfill its ideal of 
reaching the status of scientific knowledge and become a science? 
By answering this question, the present study endeavors to fill an 
important gap in the Cassirerian studies, where that problem was 
never addressed. It also brings new material to our understanding of 


Correspondence to: fcapeilleres@mac.com 

1 Ernst Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wis- 
senschaft der neueren Zeit (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 
1976), 2:189. Unless otherwise mentioned, references will be made to the 
pagination of the Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft (hereafter, “WB”). The 
recent remarkable Meiner edition (Gesammelte Werke [hereafter, “ECW”], 
ed. Birgit Recki [Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1998-2007]) gives the WB 
pagination in its headers. 

2 Ernst Cassirer, in the introduction to Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz’s 
Hauptschrifien zur Grundlegung der Philosophie (Leipzig: Durr’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1906), 2:3. 
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the longstanding tradition of Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft.® 
The exposition of Cassirer’s solution will open new research in this 
field, in particular through a discussion with, first, the solutions 
offered at the same time by other neo-Kantian schools (Wilhelm 
Windelband and Heinrich Rickert for Bade, Leonard Nelson for the 
physiological trend) as well as by Husserlian phenomenology, and 
second, with the contemporary trend of “scientific philosophy” (the 
Vienna and Berlin Circles or more generally the fathers—and un- 
cles—of analytical philosophy). Such a comparative study goes be- 
yond the explicit scope of the present paper and Cassirer’s achieve- 
ment is where we should start. 

This ideal of scientificity is almost as ancient as philosophy itself, 
since we already find it in Plato’s fight against the Sophists. But the 
problem’s articulation as well as the solutions offered took very dif- 
ferent guises in the course of history. The late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, with the rise of novel figures of science, inaugurated 
a new period of knowledge, and Kant’s claim to bring metaphysics to 
the status of science, being indissociable from the success of the 
Newtonian physics, inaugurated another one. From then on, this 
problem can be accurately regarded as the inner force commanding 
the theoretical development of philosophy. In that perspective, the 
history of post-Kantianism can be considered as the history of a strug- 
gle to gain for philosophy a scientificity of its own. Fichte had no 
other aim than to achieve Kant’s unfinished methodological accom- 
plishment and soon suggested replacing the name “philosophy” by 
“science.” “Transcendental idealism” and “speculative thinking” were 
the names for Schelling’s and Hegel’s methodological proposals to 
reach the same scientific status. Herbart and Fries both acknowl- 
edged their debts to Kant but shaped their philosophical identity with 
specific solutions to the problem of the scientific status of philosophi- 
cal knowledge. Not only the shining stars of philosophy, but also au- 





3 This expression, usually attributed to Edmund Husserl’s 1911 essay 
published in Logos, was in fact coined by Karl Leonard Reinhold in a 1790 ar- 
ticle on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason: Uber die Möglichkeit der Philoso- 
phie als strenge Wissenchaft (in Beytrige zur Berichtigung bisheriger 
MissverstAndnisse der Philosophen 1 [1790]). Photomechanical reprint by 
Wolfgang H. Schrader (Hamburg: Meiner, 1978). 
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thors of a lesser magnitude in these constellations participate in this 
extraordinary expansion of a new philosophical universe; for instance 
Salomon Maimon’s skepticism is indeed a claim for philosophy as a 
science.4 The numerous and quite diverse neo-Kantian philoso- 
phers—such as Hermann von Helmholtz, Eduard Zeller, Albert Lange, 
and Alois Riehl—and schools—the neo-Herbartian and their journal, 
the Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philosophie,’ the neo-Freisean like Nelson, 
the Southwest (Windelband, Rickert), Marbourg (Hermann Cohen, 
Paul Natorp, Ernst Cassirer, Albert Gorland, and Rudolf Stammler)— 
understood the “Back to Kant!” motto as a return to science against 
the wanderings of speculative philosophy and romanticism. The three 
main movements of the twentieth century, neo-Kantianism, phenome- 
nology, and analytical philosophy, were conceived through the search 
for solutions to this very problem. Their specificity can be found in 
the particular solution they suggested, which, in turn, depended in a 
very large part on the sciences they took into consideration. We can 
therefore come to an understanding of philosophical modernity only 
through a careful examination of the development of the problem of 
philosophy as strenge wissenschaft—‘Trigorous science” or “rigorous 
knowledge,” to use an expression that does not necessarily take the 
constitutive relation to logic, mathematics, and natural sciences for 
granted. This historical reconstitution is essential to the conceptual 
understanding of our philosophical identity and practices. 





4 And in that perspective, the relation to Hume’s skepticism and its inter- 
pretation of Newton’s hypothesis non fingo is explicit—which makes of 
Maimon, translator of Henry Pemberton’s book on Newton, the second re- 
markable exception (Kant being the first) in a German context rather blind to 
Newton's tremendous philosophical influence, in particular on Hume. Quite 
interesting are contemporary histories of skepticism (see, for instance, 
Kant’s correspondent Carl Friedrich Stiudlin’s Geschichte und Geist des 
Skepticismus [Leipzig: S. L. Crusius, 1794], as well as translations)}—which 
obliterate all the Newtonian vocabulary and most of the references to this lit- 
erature—and interpretations of Hume. 

8 Published from 1861 (almost in the same time as Helmholtz physiologi- 
cal neo-Kantianism rose) to 1896; the collaborators were: Allihn and Ziller 
(editors), Ballauf, C. S. Cornelius (not to be mistaken with the more interes- 
ting neo-Kantian Hans Cornelius), Drobisch, Flügel, Geyer, Grove, 
Ratkowsky, Tepe, Thilo, and Zimmermann. 
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Ernst Cassirer’s specific proposal for the solution to that problem 
is of a particular intrinsic interest because of his position within neo- 
Kantianism. He presents the accomplishment of the Marbourg 
School, a trend that offers among the most sophisticated options in 
neo-Kantianism, he has an outstanding knowledge of the recent 
developments of the sciences of his time and, last, as the author of 
Das Erkenntnisproblem and of the methodologically retrospective 
last volume of the Philosophie der symbolischen Formen (PdsF),® he 
is thoroughly aware of the nature of the problem with which we are 
dealing. 

He also carries extrinsic contemporary interests. For instance, in 
our current perspective, Michael Friedman uses his work as the best 
example of a “scientific philosophy” likely to help us bridge the gap 
between the continental and analytical traditions.’ 

Although Cassirer’s philosophy of science is still probably the 
most studied aspect of his thought, the present problem—the scien- 
tific status of philosophy—is addressed neither in the current philo- 
sophical use of his work nor in the Cassirerian studies. Concerning 
the former, Michael Friedman would probably be the author holding 
the best position to do so, since he pays very scrupulous attention to 
the historical unfolding of “scientific philosophy” and gives Cassirer a 
special position in this history. But the Kuhnian background of the 
study leads to a double limitation. First, because the author sub- 





6 For instance, PdsF, vol. 1, S. 14, p. 83. All further references to the 
Philosophy of Symbolic Forms will abbreviated by PdsF. The abbreviation 
is followed by the volume, then the page of the German edition (either WB or 
ECW). Since there is no standard English pagination, “p.” refers to the Amer- 
ican translation of Ralf Manheim (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955) 
(which I often amend without mention). Here the reference is to the volume 
titled Zur Metaphysik der symbolischen Formen (ECW, Nachlassene 
Manuskripte und Texte, vol. 1). Translation of vol. 4 is by John M. Krois 
(New Haven: Yale Universtiy Press,1996). 

7 See, for example, the following works of Michael Friedman: Reconsid- 
ering Logical Positivism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 
part 2; A Parting of the Ways: Carnap, Cassirer and Heidegger (Chicago: 
Open Court, 2000); Dynamics of Reason (CSLI Publications, 2001), 65-6; and 
“Ernst Cassirer and Contemporary Philosophy of Science,” Angelaki, Jour- 
nal of Theoretical Humanities 10, no. 1 (April 2005): 119-26. 
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scribes to Kuhn’s thesis, the problem of the scientific status of philo- 
sophical discourse is not questioned, nor is Cassirer’s attempt to reach 
this ideal. Second, such a philosophical frame limits, on the side of 
the constitution of philosophy, the meaning of the expression “scienti- 
fic philosophy” to the external relations with the sciences. If the 
sciences benefit from this relationship in a constitutive way, drawing 
on philosophy in the elaboration of new paradigms, philosophy seems 
not to profit from the relations in the same internal and constitutive 
way, since it gains only a new field of study (that I doubt it ever lost), 
or possibly some doctrinal elements, but not a new determination of 
its very concept, method, and status. In other words, I claim that the 
investigation should not be confined to the examination—however re- 
markable—of Kant’s foundation of Newtonian physics or of Cassirer’s 
analysis of Einstein’s theory of relativity, but should start with Kant’s 
original philosophical use of Newton’s method to elaborate his entire 
system, or with Cassirer’s philosophical integration of the mathemati- 
cal concept of function to conceive of symbolization and his use of the 
energetics to organize symbolic forms in a system. It is only through 
the understanding of these internal and originally constitutive rela- 
tions between philosophy and science that the expression “scientific 
philosophy” can take its full meaning, a meaning that was shared by 
the most important continental rationalist philosophers and by the 


8 Not only does Friedman consider that “it is folly for philosophy to at- 
tempt to incorporate itself into the sciences (as a branch of psychology, say, 
or mathematical logic),” as the so-called physiological neo-Kantianism and 
Carnap respectively did, but that “it is also folly for philosophy to attempt to 
become “scientific” in the sense of finally living behind the traditional con- 
flict of opposing schools for a new stable consensus on generally agreed 
upon rules of inquiry” and “finally it is folly as well for philosophy... to re- 
gret this lack of scientific status”; Dynamics of Reason, 24. I think the “part- 
ing of the ways” that configured the richness of contemporary philosophy 
would be more sharply delineated if, to elucidate the problem of philosophy 
as rigorous knowledge, we scrutinize the internal and constitutive relations 
linking the essence ofa philosophy and science, as well as the method of con- 
stitution of this philosophy (not to mention that is was the very problem ad- 
dressed by the philosophers of the time, even if, after Kuhn, one rather thinks 
the purpose—to make philosophy a science—is an illusion). As we will see, 
the essence of the a priori determined by the philosopher is a result of his 
struggle for scientificity. 
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members of the Vienna and Berlin Circles, principally Carnap and Rei- 
chenbach. In such a perspective, “scientific philosophy” will clearly 
appear as a distinctive branch in the tradition of Philosophie als 
strenge Wissenschaft. 

As for Cassirerian studies, they are no exception to an unfortu- 
nate state of the history of philosophy that rarely addresses this ques- 
tion. Only one very particular aspect of the question appears, namely 
the query for unity and systematicity in the philosophy of symbolic 
forms. Even if unity, systematicity, and scientificity are intrinsically 
related to each other in the philosophy of symbolic forms, such an ap- 
proach does not address the specific problem of philosophy as rigor- 
ous knowledge and its constitutive relations to science.’ The present 
paper is an attempt to begin filling this void. 

More generally, this article forms the outline of a chapter for the 
history of philosophy as rigorous knowledge that I started to write a 
decade ago.!® At the root of that project lies the conviction that the 
gap between continental and analytical philosophy is more a histori- 
cal and sociological matter than an effective conceptual problem lead- 
ing to irreconcilable options. The reconstruction of the history of phi- 
losophy (starting with Leibniz and Kant) in the perspective of its claim 
to be rigorous knowledge can show that this “gap” is in fact only a 
crack delineating figures in a family picture, not the (conceptual) 
abyss separating, for instance, the rationalist and the romantic tradi- 





9 See, for instance, how one of the most extensive examinations of the 
systematic dimension of Cassirer’s philosophy—Michael Bésch, Das Netz 
der Kultur, Der systembegriff in der Kulturphilosophie E. Cassirers 
(Wlirtzburg: Konigshausen & Neumann, 2004)—answers positively to the 
question of Cassirer’s philosophy constituting a specific field or doctrine (a 
Wissenschaft in the broad meaning), but does not address its scientific sta- 
tus. Another example can be found in the recent American literature: in her 
book Cassirer’s Metaphysics of Symbolic Forms: A Philosophical Commen- 
tary (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2001), Thora I. Bayer brings up vir- 
tually all aspects of the philosophy of symbolic forms without once raising 
the question of its ideal of scientificity. Donald P. Verene’s introductory es- 
gay to the same book does not address it, either. 

10 Jt was the topic of my Habilitation, the first volume published under 
the title Figures de l'idéal de scientificité en métaphysique, Vol. 1, Kant, 
philosophe newtonien (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 2004). 
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tions within continental philosophy. But to sketch such a family pic- 
ture, we have to take seriously into consideration the common aim of 
both continental rationalist and analytical philosophies—to “lead phi- 
losophy on the safe way of a science”!+!—-and to thoroughly analyze 
the philosophical and scientific means they used to fulfill this claim. It 
should also bring mutual respect, as well as peaceful and constructive 
debate among the heirs in order reasonably to share and cultivate this 
extremely rich inheritance. 

Against the current contempt for systems and strong doubts in 
the Cassirerian community concerning the scientific status of philoso- 
phy, I will start (1) with a reassessment of how Cassirer claimed scien- 
tificity and systematicity for every level of philosophy: for its idea as 
well as for the historical movement to which he belonged, neo-Kan- 
tianism, and for his'philosophy of symbolic forms. Addressing the so- 
lutions offered to conceive of this systematicity, their inadequacy will 
be explained. I will then (2) show that the solution should be found in 
the function of symbolization. As it were, it is conceived of by Cas- 
sirer as a relation of integration and derivation that can be formulated 
as a mathematical function of the form (x). In a third step (3), using 
Cassirer’s own modelization of the system of the Naturwvissen- 





11 The history of analytical philosophy—a recent field, to a certain ex- 
tend inaugurated by J. Alberto Coffa, The Semantic Tradition from Kant to 
Carnap; To the Vienna Station (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1991)}—leads back to Kant, a fact that makes the confrontation with neo-Kan- 
tianism even more indispensable. Among recent studies of the interaction 
between the fathers of analytical philosophy and neo-Kantianisms, Massimo 
Ferraris’s deserves special mention. See, in particular, his “Le néokantisme 
et les origines de la philosophie analytique,” in 1804-2004. Kant et les kan- 
tismes dans la philosophie contemporaine, ed. Christian Berner and Fabien 
Capeilleres (Lille: Presses Universitaires du Septentrion, 2007), 131-50; Cate- 
gorie e a priori (Bologna: II Mulino, 2003); “Un’altra storia. Tendenze e pros- 
pettive della più recente storiografia sulle origini dell’empirismo logico,” in 
Filosofia analitica 1996-1998. Prospettive teoriche e revisioni stori- 
ografiche, ed. Michele Di Francesco, Diego Marconi, and Paolo Parrini (Mi- 
lan: Guerini e Associati, 1998), 17-33; and “Über die Ursprünge des logischen 
Empirismus, den Neukantianismus und Ernst Cassirer aus der Sicht der neu- 
eren Forschung,” in Von der Philosophie zur Wissenschaft. Cassirers Dialog 
mit der Naturwissenschaft, ed. Enno Rudolph and Ion O. Stamatescu (Ham- 
burg: Meiner, 1997), 938-133. 
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schaften in Substance & Function (FI: (y, We), P23, ya), P3... 
]), £ we will see that it should be extended to the Geisteswissen- 
schaften. It produces the folowing formalization of the whole system 
of the symbolic forms: F[M(xyz), (xyz), ACxyz), P . . . ], in which F 
represents consciousness conceived as integral, M the law of mythical 
thought (and its typical moment of symbolisation, expression), as a 
differential from F (it is a mythic consciousness), but integral for the 
relations x, y, and z (Space, time, objective connections that, under 
this law, are mythic space, mythic time, and so on), L language, A art, 
and so forth. 

This model provides two quite different aspects of scientificity. 
The first aspect addresses the question of the general status of philo- 
sophical knowledge. If philosophical operative concepts are “func- 
tional” concepts that reach “pure signification,” philosophy can claim 
to be a knowledge that has reached scientificity. The second aspect 
addresses the more specific question of the status of philosophy as a 
systematic doctrine. The organization of the symbolic forms in a 
philosophical system constitutes philosophy as a doctrine. The gen- 
eral question of the status of philosophy ought to be specified to the 
problem of the system. We will see that the possibility to formalize 
the structure of the system shows that the model for this organization 





2 “Thus if we view the totality [Inbegriff] of the experimental knowl- 
edge at any point of time, we can represent it in the form of a function, which 
reproduces the characteristic relation according to which we conceive the 
individual members arranged in mutual dependency. Generally speaking, we 
have some such form as F(A, B, C, D,... ), in which we should remember 
that what appears in this expression as an element may prove, otherwise 
considered, to be a very complex system, so that the member A would be re- 
placed by f(a, ae, ... , an), the member B by f(b, bz,..., Dn), and so on. Thus 
a complex whole of overlapping [ineinandegreifender] synthesis appears, 
which stand in a determined mutual relation of superordination and subordi- 
nation. Two fields of phenomena A and B are first united each according to a 
particular law w;(O1, Oe, Œs, ..- ), We(B1, Bo, Bs, ... ) ; these laws are again con- 
nected together by a new relation P(W;, We), until we finally reach the most 
general relation, which ascribes to each individual factor its definite place 
with regard to the others. The fundamental form F is analyzed for thought 
into a structure of mutually dependent determination, which would be sym- 
bolically represented, for example, by an expression F[®,(Wy, Wo), PoC Ws, Wa), 
P; ... |.” Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff. Untersuchungen über die 
Grundfragen der Erkenntniskritik (hereafter, “S&F”) (Berlin: Bruno Cas- 
sirer, 1910), S. 354. See also the English translation of W. C. Swabey and M. 
Collins Swabey (Chicago: Open Court, 1923), 267. 
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is itself functional. It is built in the continuity of Cassirer’s under- 
standing of the general theory of relativity and opens the way for a 
more meaningful analogy for systematicity, namely, that of an 
energetics of the spirit similar to the doctrine of energetics in physics. 
Through the fulfillment of this double aspect, Cassirer’s philosophy of 
symbolic forms strives to be a scientific doctrine and carries on the 
classical ideal of philosophy as rigorous knowledge. 

I will conclude with a few implications of such a solution regard- 
ing the problem of the scientific status of philosophy, with respect to 
both the history of Continental philosophy and the philosophical con- 
sequences it carries concerning the common history, the current dia- 
logue, and the possible collaboration of continental and analytical phi- 
losophies. 


I 


(a) Science and System in the Idea and the Reality of Philoso- 
phy. What is the configuration of the problem of scientificity of phi- 
losophy in Cassirer’s thought? Cassirer’s claim for a scientific status 
is asserted for three embodiments of philosophy: (1) its very idea 
(“idea” is here understood in a Kantian meaning, as a methodological 
horizon for research, leading to various concrete results), (2) neo-Kan- 
tianism as the historical current. that revived the methodological 
means necessary properly to pursue that aim, and (3) his own work. 
To grasp the structure and signification of the problem of scientificity 
according to Cassirer, I will briefly expose the way it appears in these 
three levels. This will provide an insight into Cassirer’s specific an- 
SWEETS. 

Among the numerous texts in which Cassirer describes the idea 
of philosophy and delimits its features, the inaugural conference at the 
University of Goteborg, Der Begriff der Philosophie als Problem der 
Philosophie (1935) is the most explicit and concise. “Philosophy 
claims to be the true unified science.”!? The status of science that 
here appears in the mere designation of philosophy as a “Wissen- 
schaft” has to be understood in a strict signification, as the end of the 





13 Symbol, Myth and Culture, Essays and Lectures of E. Cassirer, 
1935-1945, ed. Donald. P. Verene (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1979). 
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talk makes explicit: “the struggle is for an independent, objective and 
autonomous truth.”'4 The other distinctive character is unity. Not 
only does philosophy claim to be true knowledge, but it claims to be a 
knowledge of the unified totality. The quotation continues: “The 
whole of its striving and its conceptual longing appears to be aimed at 
absolute unity, at the unity of being as well as at the unity of knowl- 
edge.”!> So we are dealing with three essential traits: truth, unity, to- 
tality. 

In its sheer ideal figure, truth manifests only a requirement for 
universality: philosophical propositions should not express individual 
opinions. But the relation with unity and totality brings another di- 
mension: the truth of philosophical judgments should not be relative 
to a particular field of being or of knowledge, without any consider- 
ation of the other fields, for their validity would then claim an illicit 
universality. In other words, the truth of the propositions should be 
ascribed by a strict delimitation of their field of validity, which is pos- 
sible only through a systematic organization of all the fields, not only 
because of the logical completeness it brings, but for the mutual limi- 
tation it produces. So the three features of the idea of philosophy are 
synthesized in the concept of system, and it is no surprise that Cas- 
sirer, when he wants to summarize this question, quotes Hegel’s fa- 
mous sentence taken from the Phenomenology that the truth is the 
whole.'® It allows the philosopher to draw attention to the fact that 
the delineation is not only, so to speak, horizontal or operated 
between constituted fields, but also vertical or- between strata of the 
constitutions of each field. 

For Cassirer, this idea is the regulative ideal underlying the his- 
torical and conceptual development of philosophy since Heraclites. 
Actual philosophies are the result of determined work within the 
scope of this idea, and their specificity is produced by the very meth- 
odological concept that commands the configuration of the system. 





14Tbid., 61. 

lë Ibid., 51. 

16 Although not a surprise, it is quite interesting, for Cassirer could have 
quoted Kant (“In metaphysics it is either the whole or nothing at all.”). The 
choice of Hegel’s sentence shows how the widening of the Kantian frame is a 
Hegelian heritage. 
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Descartes’s Mathesis universalis, Leibniz’s Scientia generalis, and 
Kant’s transcendental method are examples of this methodological 
concept of philosophy that plays the role of a principle of the under- 
standing in order to realize the idea into a determined result—the 
body of knowledge called a philosophical system. 

We can conclude that, at this level, the scientific status of philoso- 
phy is a goal immanent in its very idea, and that it carries methodolog- 
ical implications, the main one being systematicity. Let us now move 
to the second level, the idea of philosophy as embodied in neo-Kan- 
tianism. 

If we examine the 1928 article “Neo-Kantianism,” we find that 
Cassirer’s description pictures a characteristic implementation of the 
idea of philosophy. The simple feature of truth and universality is im- 
mediately asserted: “The individual thinkers who belong to this move- 
ment differ from each other in their interpretation of the Kantian doc- 
trine as well as in the result which they reach from the Kantian 
premises. But, notwithstanding differences of detail, there is a certain 
methodological principle common to all of them. They all see in phi- 
losophy not merely a personal conviction, an individual view of the 
world, but they inquire into the possibility of philosophy as a science 
with the intention of formulating its conditions.”!” “Science” here car- 
ries for Cassirer the same meaning as Kant’s concept of Wissenschaft, 
when the latter designates the expected state of future metaphysics— 
a level of knowledge equivalent to mathematics (only, for Kant, dis- 
cursive instead of intuitive). 

How was such a goal achieved? “They take their cue from the 
most general statement of the Kantian problem in the Preface to the 
Critique of Pure Reason and in the Prolegomena.”'® It is the method- 
ological dimension that is now stated. If the references are to the B 
Foreword to the Critique of Pure Reason and to the Prolegomena, it 
is because these texts emphasized the scientific status and method- 
ological characters of the critique. The Prolegomena are not only a 
prolegomenon to metaphysics as science; following an analytic 





17 The Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 23, 14th ed. (New York: Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, 1929). ECW 17:308. 
18 Ibid. 
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exposition, they also give a clear illustration of the transcendental 
method that allows scientificity to be attained. Roughly speaking, this 
method is to start with a set of determined established facts (Euclid- 
ian geometry, Newtonian physics, moral consciousness)! and inquire 
into their a priori conditions of possibility. 

Is it a systematic task? Indeed: “Beginning with certain episte- 
mological enquiries, it extended gradually over the whole field of phi- 
losophy,” is among the first sentences of that short article. The last 
one is: “[W]Je may say by way of summary that it [the neo-Kantian 
movement] has gradually encircled the total orbit of knowledge by 
trying to advance more and more from the ‘abstract’ to the ‘concrete,’ 
from the general principle of knowledge to the specific content of 
mental culture.” So not only does “Neo-Kantianism find itself con- 
fronted with a new task inasmuch as it must face a different state of 
science itself”; not only does this movement have to face a new state 
of mathematics and physics; it also has to follow the enlargement of 
the field of inquiry that post-Kantian systems had started, and it was 
in this way led to a philosophy of culture. From this point of view, 
and even if in that text the philosophy of culture mentioned is Windel- 
band and Rickert’s philosophy of value, there is no doubt that Cas- 
sirer’s philosophy of symbolic forms, which claims to extend Kant’s 
“critique of reason to a critique of culture,”° carries on that dynamic 
enlargement of neo-Kantianism. 

I hope that these schematic suggestions suffice to indicate how, 
for Cassirer, scientificity and systematicity express each other, 
sentr’expriment as Leibniz would say. This conception first ap- 





19 This last aspect is curiously often neglected, even when the parallel 
between the Prolegomena and the Foundation of the Metaphysics of Morals 
is noted. But the Critique of Practical Reason (“KpV’) is quite clear about 
the departure point of the transcendental method: just like the Newtonian 
method started with the phenomena, the transcendental method should start 
with given knowledge, with judgments (like Euclid’s Elements in the theoret- 
ical field): “For we have at hand the examples of the moral judging reason. If 
we resolve them into their elementary concepts”; KpV, Ak. 5:163. And as a 
matter of fact, Kant starts with an analysis of fundamental propositions 
(Griindsatze) of moral consciousness: “First Chapter: Of the Fundamental 
Propositions of the Pure Practical Reason,” and so on. 

2 PdsF, vol. 1, S. 11, p. 80 (ECW, vol. 11, S. 9). 
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peared with Descartes and, more clearly, with Leibniz. It reached its 
full development with the so-called German Idealism, in the works of 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. In this context, it already rhymes with 
scientificity of knowledge. But before we examine the third level, 
Cassirer’s claim of systematicity and its relation to scientificity, it is 
necessary to correct a deeply misleading understanding of systematic- 
ity. 

According to a widespread interpretation developed by Heideg- 
ger, systems are the late accomplishment of onto-theo-logy. “Onto” 
because, since the ontological difference between being as a verb and 
the substantivation of its present participle is not assumed, the origin 
of things is itself conceived of as a thing, namely God. Hence the 
“onto-theo”: a system is always the projection or the shadow of the to- 
tality of being conceived of as God in its figure of Summum ens. As 
for the “logy”: the logos here at stake (as opposed to the logos of po- 
etry, originally apophantic) has several defects. As an ontology, it is 
synonymous with the pure mind of God. In other words, the catego- 
ries of being are its operative ideas, its reason. So whatever is consid- 
ered as being can be grasped only through that kind of logos, namely 
reason. Sein is therefore missed again since it is precategorial, and all 
things are put together and conceived of via the principle of reason, 
which ultimately leads to technology. The modern figure of the 
system adds to the classic Summa the feature of subjectivity, Hegel’s 
motto, “We ought toithink the Absolute not only as substance but also 
as subject,” being the crying illustration of this unfortunate fate. This 
late feature superimposes two figures of the fundament, God and the 
ego, the second adding to the first the idea of a process within the sub- 
stratum. After Hegel, the meaning and significance of the system is 
supposed to decline. Schleiermacher, Herbart, Schopenhauer, more 
or less contemporaries of the former authors, already do not attribute 
the same value to systematicity and, to sustain the claim of philosophy 
as a rigorous knowledge, they use different tools. With the split of the 
Hegelian School, the unity of knowledge, reflecting the unity of being, 
is dismantled. Figures like Kierkegaard, Marx, and Nietzsche follow, 
each showing, in his own way, vacuity of systematicity. 

Such a picture is misleading for at least five reasons. First, since 
Leibniz and Kant, neither substance nor subject is conceived of as a 
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metaphysical substratum. And at least since Kant, the reality of the 
Summum ens has vanished to the profit of an analytic of human rea- 
son. In other words, the systems are systems of concepts of functions 
and of significations, not concepts of beings or things. Second, the 
ontological difference is, indeed, an essential object of reflection, but 
it never takes, as it does for Heidegger, the structure of a negative the- 
ology (“Seim”!). Onto-theo-logy and metaphysics of subjectivity are 
therefore irrelevant here. Third, radical critiques of systems are just 
as traditional as systems. Within the context here addressed, one can 
mention Hamann’s and Jacobi’s oppositions to Kant as well as Gottlob 
Ernst Schulze’s skeptical attacks, Hélderling’s early dissociation from 
Schelling and Hegel, as well as the very large and diverse group of 
thinkers we refer to as “German Romanticism” (Herder, Goethe, 
Schiller, Schlegel, Novalis, and so on). When compared to the critique 
of rationality and systematicity that was accomplished then, contem- 
porary critiques have little accuracy and no substantial originality; 
they should not justify a historical category such as “the age of sys- 
tems.” Fourth, not only are great philosophers, such as Dilthey and 
Husserl, caricaturized or omitted, but so is neo-Kantianism, the main 
movement of German philosophy between 1870 and 1910. Within 
neo-Kantianism, systematicity was, as it had been for Kant, “that 
which first makes ordinary cognition into science.”@! If these philoso- 
phers disagreed on what the system of philosophy should be, they no- 
netheless agreed that philosophy ought to be systematic. And fifth, 
the concept of “reason” has changed drastically, precisely with the ex- 
tension given to that concept by eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
systems. These systems (a) had much wider fields than the one of 
classical reason (myth, language, art, technology, economics, and so 
on), and (b) put their own operative rationality as well as the whole 
categorical structure in perspective (although, indeed not to the point 





21 Critique of Pure Reason (KrV, Ak. 3:538, A832/B860). See the edition 
translated and edited by Paul Guyer and Allen W. Wood, The Cambridge 
Edition of the Works of Immanuel Kant (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997), 691. See also Ernst Cassirer, “Neo-kantianism,” Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 14th ed. (1929). 
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to give it up to poetry), a point that Heidegger, given his reading of the 
late Natorp and Emil Lask, could deny but not ignore. 

We now move’ to Cassirer’s systematic conception of philoso- 
phy. In order to dissociate the philosopher’s aim from its (possibly de- 
fective) result, we first have to make clear his claim in favor of a sys- 
tematic philosophy and assert its relation to scientificity.” 

During his philosophical apprenticeship in the Marburg School, 
Cassirer worked with philosophers for whom either philosophy was a 
system or it was simply not philosophy. Both Cohen and Natorp ar- 
gued that philosophy can be developed only in the perspective of the 
system. Although this inheritance does not imply that Cassirer ac- 
cepted the elements, structure, and specific method of the systems 
built by his masters, he did endorse a concept of philosophy as a sys- 
tem. 

Because I will return to how this question is treated in 1910 in 
Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff, let me skip this stage’ and 
briefly expose this question in the PdsF. 

First, from a genetic point of view, it is interesting to note that in 
the first mention of: the project of the PdsF, in the last chapter of the 
1921 Finstein’s Theory of Relativity, the systematic dimension of the 
project is strongly emphasized: “systematic philosophy .. . has to em- 
brace the totality of the symbolic forms and to refer each individual 
form its fixed place in this totality.”°4 Far from being a formal require- 





22] will therefore adopt here a genetic perspective, but in order to make 
it as brief as possible, some stages will be omitted. 

23 “The philosophy reaches its concept only as system”; Hermann Co- 
hen, Logik der reinen Erkenntniss, Werke (Hildesheim: Georg Olins, 1997), 
6:601. Natorp has a preference for the concept of a systematic. See here 
notes 27 and 36, as well as Helmut Holzhey, Cohen und Natorp (Stuttgart: 
Schwabe & Co., 1986), 1:80-91. The claim for systematicity is shared by most 
neo-Kantians; for instance, Rickert writes: “Only with the system do we go 
from theoretical chaos to theoretical cosmos. Hence it constitutes the un- 
avoidable goal of all philosophy as universal science. Unsystematic thought 
means unphilosophical thought”; Algemeine Grundlegung der Philosophie 
(Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1921), 11. See also Grundprobleme der 
Philosophie (Tübingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 1934), 1-25. 

24 Hinstein’s Theory of Relativity, ECW, vol. 10, S.113-14. See the trans- 
lation of W. C. Swabey and M. Collins Swabey (Chicago: Open Court, 1923), 
446. 
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ment, systematicity appears to be the necessary condition for a cri- 
tique, a philosophical and true determination of the concept of objec- 
tive reality (Wirklichkeit, the objective or effective reality, as 
constructed in every dimension of objectivity, not Realität, any 
given)” and the subsequent concept of truth. For the philosophical 
lesson of the doctrine of relativity in physics is not that knowledge is 
relative in the skeptical sense of negative value unable to reach abso- 
lute validity, either because the thing itself cannot be grasped or be- 
cause the truth about a given phenomena is scattered in different 
fielda of knowledge (that might in turn be considered as dependent 
from a common absolute thing), but that it is possible to articulate all 
the different determinations of objective reality in a unified system 
(that does not claim to ultimately grasp a preexisting absolute real- 
ity). Systematicity is therefore immanent in the very essence of the 
project, and we will later see the importance of the concept of relati- 
vity in the construction of the system. 

In 1923, the problem of systematicity was at the very core of the 
philosophical project, which sought: 


A standpoint situated above all these forms and yet not merely beside 
them—a standpoint which would make it possible to encompass the 
whole of them in one view, a view which would try nothing else but to 
make visible all these purely immanent relations of all these forms to 


25 “The assumption of the simplicity and unicity of the concept of reality 
(Wirklichkeit) is recognized more and more as an illusion. Each of the origi- 
nal directions taken by knowledge, each signification to which it submits the 
phenomena to unite them in the unity of a theoretical ensemble or into a def- 
inite unity of meaning, conceals a special setting and formation of the con- 
cept of reality. There result here not only the characteristic differences of 
meaning in the objects of sciences... but there occur also, against the whole 
of the theoretical and scientific knowledge other ensembles of forms and 
meanings with independent types and legalities, such as the ethical and the 
esthetical ‘forms.’ It appears as the task of a truly universal criticism of 
knowledge not to level this manifold, this wealth and variety of forms of 
knowledge and understanding of the world.”; ibid., S. 118, p. 446. And again: 
“It is the task of systematic philosophy, which extends far beyond the theory 
of knowledge, to free the idea of the world from this one-sidedness”; S. 113, 
p. 447. Only a true system can accomplish such a program. A very similar 
paragraph can be find in the Introduction to the PdsF, vol. 1, S. 8, pp. 77-8, 
ECW, vol. 11, S. 6-7. 

26 See Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, ECW, vol. 10, S. 43-51, pp. 387-93 
but above all $.112~4, p. 446-7. 
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one another, and not their relations to an external, “transcendent” being 
or principle. We would then obtain “a philosophical “systematic”? of 
the spirit in which each particular form would take its meaning purely 
from the place where it stands, a system in which the content and signi- 
fication of each form would be indicated by the richness and the speci- 
ficity of the relations and concatenations in which it stands with other 
spiritual energies and ultimately with their totality.“ 


So in the formulation of the general project of the philosophy of sym- 
bolic forms—symbolic forms described beginning in 1921 as “spiritual 
energies”—the systematicity is not only a property of a philosophy of 
the spirit but also, as it was for Cohen and Natorp, a guiding thread, a 
part of the method to understand the meaning of each form and of 
their totality, that is, culture. In other words, Kant’s transcendental 
topic, as reinterpreted by Cohen in his general comprehension of the 
transcendental method makes systematicity not only a requisite of 
philosophy but also a category of reflection for its elaboration.” 

When Cassirer moves from the project to its realization, he gives 
a useful but nonetheless obscure indication. Refusing the speculative 
(that is, for Cassirer, Hegelian) concept of system, and wishing to en- 
large the epistemological conception at work in S&F, the philosopher, 
far from condemning systematicity, claims a more subtle elaboration 
of the system: “And yet, in such a perspective, we by no means aban- 
don the interconnection [Zusammenhang] of the particular forms, 
but, on the contrary, this perspective sharpens the idea of the system 
by replacing the concept of a simple system with the concept of a 
complex system.” So in 1923 not only is (the project of) the philoso- 
phy of symbolic forms a system, it is a “complex system.” 





27 “Kine philosophisches Systematik.” Cassirer often uses this some- 
what common expression (for instance, he describes his project as a “univer- 
sal systematic of symbolic forms” in Der Begriff der symbolischen Form 
[1923]), ECW, vol. 16, p. 78. Nonetheless the difference between a “system” 
and a “systematic” (noun) should not be obliterated: “Systematic, not sys- 
tem,” writes Paul Natorp in Philosophische Systematik (Hamburg: Felix 
Meiner Verlag, 1958), 1. See here note 36, ECW, vol. 11, S. 12. 

8 PdsF, vol. 1, 5.14, p. 83 

2 This point is perfectly clear, for instance, in Cohen’s Der Begriff der 
Religion im System der Philosophie, where he writes: “[T]he new way of ar- 
ticulating the problem should be this: what is the position of religion within 
the system of philosophy?” (chap. 1, $19). 

30 PdsF, vol. 2, S. 29, p. 95. 
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In 1924, the second volume of PdsF still strongly asserts that 
mythical elements have to be understood within a systematic unity, 
and that myth as a symbolic form is to be situated in the global system 
of symbolic forms since “the globality of these forms really constitute 
a systematic unity.”*! 

In 1929, Cassirer not only insists on the systematicity of his phi- 
losophy, writing, for instance, that each problem takes a different 
shape when it is related to “the fundamental systematic question of 
the ‘philosophy of symbolic forms.”** He also makes a retrospective 
insight: “The third volume of the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms rep- 
resents a return to the investigations with which I began my system- 
atic and philosophic work two decades ago.” Cassirer refers here to 
S&F, an indication to which I will return. 

Did Cassirer ever renounce this conception of philosophy as a 
system? In the conclusion of his 1944 book, An Essay on Man, he 
writes: “A philosophy of culture begins with the assumption that the 
world of human culture is not a mere aggregate of loose and detached 
facts. It seeks to understand these facts as a system, as an organic 
whole.”** Can this assumption be confirmed, or must it be re- 
nounced? The last paragraph responds, returning to the concept of a 
complex system: “Philosophy cannot give up its search for a funda- 
mental unity in this ideal world [of human culture]. But it does not 
confound this unity with simplicity.” 

We can conclude that from his early works until his death, 
Cassirer upheld a systematic concept of philosophy. His philosophy 
of symbolic forms must therefore be understood as a system. How- 
ever, this statement of systematicity does not imply that Cassirer was 
not highly aware of the difficulties and precariousness of systems. In- 
deed, at each step of the historical and conceptual development of his 
philosophy, he warned his reader that the ideal of systematicity re- 
mains an ideal that can be fulfilled only on a temporary basis and in- 





31 PdsF, vol. 2, S. 8, p. 1 

32 PdsF, vol. 3, S. 8, p. 1 

33 PdsF’, vol. 3, S. v, p. 8. 

344 An Essay on Man. An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human Cul- 
ture (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1944),:.222. 

3 Ibid., 228. 


4. 
6. 
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adequately. But, according to the author of the PdsF, philosophy 
cannot renounce this ideal without renouncing its own essence. 

As for the requirement of scientific status, Cassirer seems to 
think that it is quite obvious, the task of philosophy having always 
been a search for truth (concerning the answers to determined ques- 
tions). Explicit statements are therefore present, but not as numerous 
as those for the claim of systematicity. I find interesting to note that, 
even in the most difficult period of his life and in one of his most mod- 
est (not to say “pessimistic”) texts, Cassirer still claims that the philos- 
ophy of symbolic forms is striving to be ascience. In the 1938 discus- 
sion with Conrad Marc-Wogau, Cassirer reasserts the filiations with 
Kant and in particular with the two main references to the scientific 
status of the critique, the Prolegomena and the transcendental 
method: the philosophy of symbolic forms “strived only to give: the 
‘Prolegomena to a future philosophy of culture.””” To do that, it not 
only started from the “fact of science” (an expression used by Cohen 


36 This can be shown as early as 1906 (1st vol. of Das Erkentnissprob- 
lem). To be brief: in the two last pages of the Foreword to S&F, Cassirer 
speaks of the philosophical system of the Naturwissenschaften as an “at- 
tempt,” as an ongoing task, and so forth. The last chapter is entitled “Per- 
spectives for a psychology of relations.” In 1928, in what was supposed to be 
the last volume of the PdsF, Cassirer writes: “When, at the end of the long 
path of our long investigations, we take a look back in order to compare and 
unify the many aspects which presented themselves to us at various stages, 
even the attempt at such a unification meets with a difficulty resulting from 
the problem and method of our research itself.” (ECW, EC Nachlassene 
Manuskripte und Texte, vol 1 [Hamburg: Meiner, 1995], S. 3, p. 3). In Die 
Philosophie der Aufkldrung (1932) Cassirer also uses d’Alembert’s distinc- 
tion between “esprit systématique” et “esprit de système” (ECW, vol. 15, S. 
7). As we will see, in the article Zur Logik des Symbolbegriffs (Theoria 4 
[1938]: 145-75) Cassirer has a few reservations. And we can find the same 
concern again in An ‘Essay on Man. Most of these reservations only assert 
the kind of systematicity we deal with, and it is similar to Natorp’s claim to be 
concern with a systematic not a system: “Therefore is philosophy essen- 
tially—not system but question about the system. Philosophy must not be- 
come a system but a systematic, that is a doctrine, an account of the possibil- 
ity of the system; or, in other words, a system of the philosophical questions, 
the Critique system [zum System der Kritik]”; Paul Natorp, Philosophische 
Systematik (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1958), 2. See here note 27. 

87 “Zur Logik des symbolbegriffs.” (Theoria [1938], reprinted in Wesen 
und Wirkung des symbolbegriffs, WB [1976]). Quotations are taken from pp. 
228-9); ECW, vol. 22, S. 187. 
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to characterize the starting point of the transcendental method) but 
also from “the ‘fact of the Geisteswissenschaften’ that stands in front 
of us and that Kant did not know and could not expose in its actual 
form.” Just as the Critiques undertake the foundation of the meta- 
physics of nature and of morals, the PdsF exhibits the original func- 
tions that found the “globus intellectualis,” the whole of the Natur- 
and Geisteswissenschaften, and it will provide a philosophy of culture 
that is somehow still to come. In Cassirer’s words, the PdsF “did not 
strive to erect a finished edifice, but only wanted to sketch a ground- 
plan (Grundrif).”” If we keep in mind the Kantian context of theses 
sentences, the parallel with the first page of the Architectonic of the 
ArV is striking. Then Cassirer continues, “Such a schema is, I believe, 
a science in progress, a science still in many ways in statu nascendi, 
hardly satisfactory.”*° So indeed Cassirer shows some reservation 
here, but he nonetheless conceives of his philosophy as a science.*! 

So the real question is not if philosophy should be a rational ac- 
tivity producing a body of true sentences, but what the correct con- 
ception of truth is, and how philosophical practice can lead to a scien- 
tific result. The unfolding of the problem of systematicity will provide 
an answer to these two questions. Our problem should therefore now 
be: what is the structure of his system? I shall begin with an examina- 
tion of the solutions offered in Cassirerian studies. 


(b) The Aporia of the Problem of Systematicity. The preceding 
discussion allows us to characterize certain components of Cassirer’s 
system, components that any exposition of the nature of this system 
has to take into account and elucidate. 

This system seeks to be a “sharper idea of the system,” and this 
more rigorous idea of the system is characterized as a “complex sys- 
tem.” Further, it is opposed to a speculative system in the following 
two ways. First, the system is not an “abstract universality” but a 
“concrete totality.” This requirement was recognized by Hegel too (as 





38 Tbid., S. 137. 

39 Ibid. 

{Tbid., S. 138. 

41 The reservations are: first, that some fundamental elements are still 
missing; second, that we deal here only with the prolegomena; and, third, 
that no science can ever be considered as achieved without becoming dog- 
matic. 
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well as by Leibniz and Kant), but, in the eyes of the members of the 
Marburg School, was never fulfilled in his philosophy.” This general 
claim is important because it gives the logical status of the concept of 
system: as we will See, only a functional concept can reach this con- 
crete universality. Second, the system is what we usually call, rather 
vaguely, an “open” system: systematicity is an aim, an ideal of unity 
that cannot be achieved once and for all.” Philosophy as science is 
therefore an ongoing task. 

Interpreters of Cassirer’s philosophy most commonly understand 
the system of symbolic forms in the following way. First, they usually 
refer to what Cassirer calls “phenomenology” with a limited reference 
to Hegel. In the terms of this interpretation, the principle of organiza- 
tion seems quite simple: the process of symbolization unfolds teleo- 
logicaly (although there is no metaphysical necessity in this develop- 
ment): starting with expression (Ausdruck), it goes through 
presentation (Darstellung) and finally reaches pure signification 
(reine Bedeutung). This journey of the spirit through the levels of 
symbolization leads it to intellectual freedom. The objectified sym- 
bolic forms (myth, religion, language, art, technology, ethics, law, his- 
tory, science) should—according to this interpretation—obey this 
general process, but the question remains: how? In other words, how 
do the various figures of the spirit perform the symbolic dynamic of 
the spirit, and how does the system of symbolic forms organize them 
in order to understand and explain the function they accomplish 
within this dynamic? 

In Cassirerian studies, the earlier solution offered consisted in a 
linear classification, ordering the figures along the axis leading from 
expression to pure signification. This interpretation starts with myth, 
for it is, so to say, the matrix of all figures and the closest to 





42 Interpretations of Hegel at Marburg and more generally in neo-Kan- 
tianisms are the heirs of unfavorable times. As contemporary studies have 
shown, there is no “magic circle of the Hegelian system” (Zeller), the dynamic 
of the system does not proceed from “the mythical power of the Idea” 
(Cohen), it is neither a Christology nor a speculative theology, and not even 
the apex of dogmatic metaphysics. 

43 Cassirer uses neither this expression nor its correlate (“open” and 
“closed” systems), but they can be found, with precise meanings, for ins- 
tance, in Rickert, Grundlegung der Philosophie (Tubingen: Verlag von J. C. 
B. Mohr, 1921), chap: 7, pp. 348 and following. Generally speaking the pro- 
blem is rather complex (in an open system some subsystems might be 
closed) and involves the whole structure and meaning of metaphysics. 
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expression, and it ends with science because of its relation to pure 
signification. But we know nothing of the organization of the forms in 
between these two poles. Moreover, building a linear connection of 
the figures between myth and science is meaningless and impossible 
for several reasons. The most general reason is that Cassirer con- 
ceives symbolic forms as “different directions of objectivization” and 
writes, while discussing Natorp’s polydimensionality of the spiritual 
world: “The difference between the fields of spiritual meaning is a 
specific difference, not a quantitative difference. ... The globality of 
the possible stages of the objectivization of the spirit cannot be pro- 
jected upon a single straight line without, by such a schematic model, 
obscuring essential traits.”4* It is therefore impossible to understand 
the system as a linear development of successive forms. Moreover, 
such a schema, could hardly be called a “complex system.” 

These difficulties led from the image of the line to the very tradi- 
tional metaphor of the tree. Symbolic forms differentiate from the 
mythical trunk like several branches striving, each in its own way, to 
reach the light of pure signification through the half shade of presen- 
tation. This schema is more appropriate to Cassirer’s own explana- 
tions, but it is merely metaphoric, and, as a metaphor, it poses two 
problems. The first one is similar to the use of myth and allegories by 
Plato: although a philosophical explanation might use metaphors, it 
cannot rely on them because they belong to a kind of thought which, 
in philosophy, cannot reach pure signification; philosophical knowl- 
edge would remain, at best, at the level of presentation. Second, this 
metaphor does not give a philosophical explanation of the process by 
which forms differentiate themselves from myth and from each other. 
Nor does it provide the principle of their differentiated unity within 
the whole, or indicate up to which level each form can develop (be- 
sides myth, do they all reach pure signification?). Even if this meta- 
phor is not necessarily wrong, it remains a metaphor and is therefore 
quite insufficient. 

If one really wants to use a metaphor, a recent study, Michael 
Bésch’s Das Netz der Kultur, Der Systembegriff in der Kulturphilos- 
ophie E. Cassirers, suggests a much better one, namely, the image 





44 PdsF, vol. 3, 8.64, p. 54. 
45 Michael Bosch, Das Netz der Kultur, Der Systembegriff in der Kul- 
turphuosophie E. Cassirers (Wirtzburg: Konigshausen & Neumann, 2004). 
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of anetwork. This metaphor has many advantages, Cassirer’s use of it 
being an important one. But the problems it raises are no less impor- 
tant. First, although more accurate, it still is only a metaphor and as 
such, in philosophy, belongs to presentation, not to pure signification. 
Second, it is an ambiguous metaphor: it is not differentiated from the 
picture of the web,.also used by Cassirer in similar contexts, and it re- 
fers to several fields (theory of communication, biology). This impre- 
cise meaning might also allow a conflation with certain fashionable 
contemporary interpretations such as the poststructuralist determina- 
tions of the concept of structure and some of its models: concepts of 
“rhizome” and other “thousands plateaus” (Deleuze and Guattari) or 
Barthes’ semiological systems. An operative model of the system can- 
not therefore be build on the basis. of this picture. 

To solve this problem of systematicity, my thesis is trifold: (1) I 
claim that Cassirer uses the mathematical model of the function to 
conceive of the process of symbolization. (2) I uphold that, as the pro- 
cess of symbolization is “one and. the same function” common to all 
forms, the philosophical system describing the unity of these forms 
extends to the unity of the whole, the abstract structure of the func- 
tion of symbolization as formalized in a mathematical model. (3) Cas- 
sirer’s understanding of the energetics and of the theory of relativity 
provides the model.to conceive of the relations of the forms within the 
whole system. The structure of the system of symbolic forms then be- 
comes a generalization of the structure of the process of symboliza- 
tion. Philosophical thought appears as a specific symbolic function 
that builds philosophy as a doctrine according to its understanding of 
a rigorous knowledge. 


I 


In order to apprehend the unity of the system of the philosophy of 
symbolic forms, we have to understand the function which Cassirer 
describes as providing “a standpoint situated above all these forms 
and yet not merely beside them—a standpoint which would make it 
possible to encompass the whole of them in one view.”4” If there is a 





46 See ibid., 25-6. 
47 PdsF, vol. 1, 8,14, p. 88. 
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general agreement that this function is symbolization, the nature of 
this function is still debated. I shall now explain it, starting with the 
definition of a symbolic form. 


(a) Structure of the Function: Quality and Modality of Rela- 
tions. The definition of the symbolic form most commonly quoted be- 
cause of its explicit nature is the following: “Under “symbolic form,” 
one should understand each energy of the spirit, by which a significa- 
tion content is attached to a concrete sensitive sign and internally be- 
longs to that sign.”4° Cassirer defines the concept of “symbolic form” 
in terms of a concept which is just as enigmatic, that of “energy of the 
spirit,” and he seems to designate by this certain activities of meaning 
production, activities specific to myth, to language, to technology, to 
history, to science, and so on. With respect to the very project of the 
philosophy of symbolic forms, each of these forms is therefore de- 
scribed in terms of energy.” 

In this way, the symbolic form is a production (according to a 
law) before it becomes a product, an objective domain (a point which 
is the fundamental postulate of critical idealism): it is a “unitary activ- 
ity” which synthesizes the diversity of conscience in a unitary signify- 
ing framework according to a specific rule or principle, not the cul- 
tural domain we think of when we say “myth,” or “science.”™ It is 
important to notice that two different characters are interwoven in 





48 “Unter einer ‘symbolischen Form’ soll jede Energie des Geistes ver- 
standen werden, durch welche ein geistiger Bedeutungsgehalt an ein 
konkretes sinnliches Zeichen gekniipft und diesem Zeichen innerlich zu- 
geeignet wird”; “Der Begriff der symbolischen Form,” in Vorträge der Biblio- 
thek Warburg, vol. 1 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1923). Also in Wesen und Wirkung, 
S. 175. See also PdsF, vol. 1, S. 27, p. 36. 

49 For instance: “Thus far we have attempted, in line with the general 
task the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms has set for itself, to present myth as a 
unitary energy of the spirit: as an in itself coherent form of apprehension 
which asserts itself amid all the diversity of the objective material of repre- 
sentation.” PdsF, vol. 2, S. 281, p. 235. Concerning language Cassirer writes: 
“If language should be recognized as a truly original and independent energy 
of the spirit...” PdsF, vol. 1, S. 123, pp. 175-6. Concerning myth and art, see 
PdsF, vol. 3, S. 107, p. 91. 

5 Tt is only to be brief that Cassirer speaks of the cultural fields as sym- 
bolic forms. The Kulturwissenschaften are the facta philosophical reflec- 
tion starts from, in order to then address the intellectual process that pro- 
duced it (mythical thought for instance), in order to reveal, in a third stage, 
the symbolic form that governs the production. 
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this concept of “symbolic form”: the “form” is the determined expres- 
sion of a rule, while the “symbolic” dimension refers to the “energy,” 
that is the dynamic connection between the elements and the law that 
unify them. For Cassirer, each representative element must conse- 
quently carry the mark of this unifying relation. To use a metaphor, 
this mark is like the monogram of the law, the condensed expression 
of the more general form. It confers the element the status of a sign 
since it expresses the law. But, as Cassirer’s definition states, this 
mark is not an external or extrinsic label, it is the very form of the ele- 
ment itself as an element of Kant’s expression “formaliter spectata” is 
here to be remembered and actualized. An element of a group can 
only be regarded as an element through the relation (a law) that defi- 
nes the group. When we take the element into consideration, it is only 
through the consideration of the relation in it. If we now go back to 
the element of consciousness, philosophy should be able, by moving 
from the form of a defined element to the most general moments of 
the synthesis, to discover the general rule, the principal of global unity 
and thus the semantic system that configures the sign. It is therefore 
necessary to focus on the way in which a lived aspect of cons- 
ciousness, carrying necessarily the mark or stamp of the synthesis, is 
unitarily linked by it to the rest of the diversity and permits us to redis- 
cover the principal of the stamping. Following this process is to ad- 
dress symbolization. 

According to Cassirer, symbolization consists in a “fundamental 
character of consciousness, namely, that the whole is not obtained 
from its parts but that each position of a part already conceals in itself 
the position of the whole, not as to its content, but as to general form 
and structure. Every particular belongs here originaly to a determined 
complex and brings with itself to expression the rule of this com- 
plex.”®! In other words, all representative content, to the degree that it 
is the lived aspect of consciousness, is determined formaliter spectata 
by the rule of the globality of the structure in which it appears and of 





51 PdsF, vol. 1, S. 37, p. 102. ECW, vol. 11, 35. From a genetic perspec- 
tive, it should be noted that the conception of symbolization that is used in 
1922 for cultural forms was already being used in 1910 for mathematical and 
natural laws. For instance: “Each particular member of experience pos- 
sesses a symbolic character, in so far as the law of the whole, which includes 
the totality of the members, is posited and intended in it. The particular ap- 
pears as a differential, that is not fully determined and intelligible without ref- 
erence to its integral.” S&F, ECW, vol. 6, S. 324, p. 300. 
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which it carries the mark. “Here” is a sign only by implicit reference 
to a topology also defining “there” and “over there.” This structure, 
which is none other than a rule of consciousness, is thought of in 
terms of a relational structure. Thus the element represents the 
whole, that is characteristic of a symbol, but this presentation occurs 
in terms of a relation or link which can be approached in a formal 
manner. It is by questioning the conditions of the possibility of this 
reference of the element to the whole that it is possible to disengage 
the general principle of symbolization. 

The most abstract moment of this link, or, in other words, the 
most formal relational structure that Cassirer disengages is precisely 
that which he calls the relation, according to its quality: 


As first moment, we encounter here a difference, which we may desig- 
nate as the difference between the quality and the modality of the 
forms. By the ‘quality’ of a given relation we here understand the partic- 
ular type of connection by means of which it creates, within the whole 
of ene series whose members are subject to a special law of 
order. 


We can already observe that the representative elements that consti- 
tute the contents of consciousness are organized as a unity consisting 
not in a sum but in a series that depends on a law. Because these ele- 
ments are still organized in a serial fashion by a relation, that one can 
discover the law through which the part—that is to say, in fact, the el- 
ement—relates to the entirety: the possible whole of the elements. 
That which links the “here” to the “there” and to the “over there” is not 
a visible agglomeration, it is, rather, the placement in a series based 
on the relation of juxtaposition. Space (the law of juxtaposition), 
time (the principle of succession), the conceptual connections 
(called, in a Kantian vocabulary, categories) and number constitute 
the formal relationships fundamental to symbolization. These rela- 
tionships structure the unity of consciousness and the unification of 
the contents that result through symbolization. The diversified unity 
of consciousness is, in this respect, thought of as diverse ways of set- 
ting relations: space, time, and objective connections. Through such 
an analysis, the philosopher reaches the transcendental sphere: “it is 
precisely the pure relation which governs the building of conscious- 
ness and which stands out in it as genuine ‘a priori as the first [fac- 





62 PdsF, vol. 1, S. 29, p. 95. 
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tor] according to the essence.” Cassirer declares that he is in perfect 
agreement with Natorp when the latter asserts that consciousness is 
relation. . 

The formal unity of consciousness in representation finds itself 
thereby deduced as terminus a quo.™* Cassirer conceives of the last 
term of the subjective pole as pure spontaneity of the I, the originary 
position of all relations. In other words, position, conceived of as the 
original synthetic unity of perception, as the act of the imagination 
(and not of understanding) is the fundamental relation. It appears as 
such only to the philosopher and; on the one hand, displays itself in: 
post-predicaments (the enumerated relations), and on the other hand, 
as we shall soon see, receives modalities. 

These relational unities must be unified in turn within a single 
framework. Although space, time, and objective connections cause 
punctual unification of contents, these relations themselves must be 
unified within consciousness in order that one can conceive of, on one 
hand, the unity of 'the subject, and, on the other, the global unity of 
representations, that is: a world. In other terms, the lived aspect of 
consciousness must have a spatial, temporal, and categorical unity, 
but space, time, and objective connections must be homogenous, uni- 
fied within the same framework. It is this global unitary and general 
process that Cassirer designates as energy or as the specific direction 
of the spirit, and which is identical with the symbolic form as such. At 
this abstract level, all forms consist in the same process. As soon as it 
becomes necessary to disengage the legal principal of the putting in 
form, it is necessary to question the specificity of each symbolic form. 

Cassirer thematizes this aspect in terms of the modality of rela- 
tion. Qualities of relation experience a different actualization de- 
pending on the specific framework, the symbolic form, or even the 
specific nature of the formal network in which they are inserted. In- 
deed, “[t]hus, taken abstractly, both the mythical and the scientific ex- 
planation of the world are dominated by the same kind of relation: 
unity, and multiplicity, ‘coexistence,’ ‘contiguity’ and ‘succession.’ 
Yet, each of these concepts, aS soon as we place it in the mythical 





63 PdsF, vol. 3, S. 236, pp. 202-3. 

5 PdsF, vol. 1, S. 41, p. 105. 

6 This concept of modality is already present in 1920: see Zur Einstein- 
schen Relativitatstheorie (1921), ECW, vol. 10, S. 117, p. 150. 
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sphere, takes on a very special character, one might say a specific ‘to- 
nality.”®® It is not the quality of fundamental relations (space, time, 
categories) that are different in science and in myth, for instance, but 
their modality. 
We see then, that in order to characterize a specific form of relation in 
its concrete application and concrete meaning, we must not only state 
its qualitative attributes as such, but also the whole system in which it 
stands. If we designate schematically the various kinds of relations— 
such as the relations of space, time, causality, and so on—as Rj, Re, Rg 
..., we must assign to each one a specific “index of modality” ui, H2, Ls 
... , denoting the global context [Zusammenhang] of function and 
meaning in which it is to be taken. For each of these global contexts of 
signification, language as well as scientific cognition, art as well as 
myth, possesses its own constitutive principle which set its seal [Sve- 
gel], as it were, on all the particular figures within it.°” 


This is to say that the qualities of the relations, while remaining valid 
in their abstraction, experience inflections depending on their rela- 
tional context, be it one of myth, geometry, or aesthetic intuition; the 
jJuxtaposition—the relation of spatiality—is different based on 
whether the line is perceived as a boundary between the sacred and 
the profane, a mathematical plane, an artistic ornament, and so on. 
We thereby rejoin the specific symbolic form as such. 

In terms of symbolization, any perceptual element is integrated 
within the series of a symbolic form by its integration in what Cassirer 
calls the “quality of relation,” that is, the serial of space, the serial of 
time, objective connections, and number. These qualities of relations 
are submitted to a higher law which we can discover by analyzing the 
“modality of relation,” the specific shape of space, time, concepts, and 
number as they appear in myth, art, science, and so forth. We then 
reach the specific law which commands the series of the relations and 
therefore the serial order of their perceptual elements (for instance 
“the law of concretion” in mythical thought, common to mythical 
space, time, concepts, numbers, and pervading all mythical element 
conceived as spatial, temporal, and so on). 

The relational structure of consciousness is thus conceived of, on 
the one hand, as the collection of functions or the “originary forms of 
synthesis” that we have looked at, collection which, on the other 





S. 79, pp. 60-1. See also S. 78, p. 60. 
18.31 


, pp. 89-40; vol. 3, S. 17, p. 26. 
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hand, must be conceived of according to a transformation prompted 
by the semantic system or the symbolic form in which it operates: 
myth, religion, language, art, technique, morals, law, history, science, 
and so on. l 

This general relational structure of consciousness is intrinsically 
a symbolic structure, since it is the relation that constitutes the sym- 
bol. A more concrete example can now be supplied. IfI say, “at the 
orient,” its antonym, “the occident,” immediately comes to the lis- 
tener’s mind, or at least is negatively present in the understanding of 
the former expression. The position of a spatial term is thereby cor- 
relative to the position of another spatial term within a unity because, 
according to Cassirer, the totality of the topographic system is for- 
mally established with the first term. The quality of this relation is ob- 
viously space. What is its modality? Certainly language, but in what 
sense? The antonym of “orient” is not “west” and we cannot imagine 
Shakespeare writing “Lo! In the east where the gracious light Lifts up 
his burning head”;®* it is not the opposition of abstract magnetic coor- 
dinates we are dealing with here. One of the first coordinates of the 
mythic consciousness finds itself within this lexical couple, the 
schema served to fix both space (orient and orientation, from ori- 
enter, face the east) and time, that is, the trajectory of the sun. More- 
over, with this simple orientation, a symbolic charge associated with 
this scheme is also put in place: sunrise is the place of the origin, of 
day, of life, and so forth, whereas sunset is that of the end, of night, of 
death and these first coordinates embrace the human universe.®® 

The fundamental tie (the relation as a determined serial rule) 
which unites the given element with the global structure of conscious- 
ness appears in the said element, making it pass from the status of a 
simple given (an isolated and crude element, “nonrelational,” one 
might say) to one of a symbol. The element as such, in its formally de- 
termined essence, conveys transcendence and refers to an alterity. 
This symbolic charge of a determined sensory element is what Cas- 
sirer calls “symbolic pregnance”: “the way in which a lived perception 
[Wahrnemungserlebnis], as a ‘sensory’ experience [Erlebnis], con- 





58 Sonnet 7. 

5 PdsF, vol. 2. For instance: S. 119 and following, p. 96 and following. 
One of Cassirer’s examples is the Templum, but we can also think of the ar- 
chitecture of the Christian churches. 
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tains at the same time a certain nonintuitive ‘meaning’ which it brings 
to an immediate and concrete presentation.”®° Thus he designates by 
this term the “ideal interwovenness,” the “reciprocal relatedness” be- 
tween the single phenomenon of perception and a totality of meaning 
which configures it, transforms it into a sign or a symbol, a symbol 
which it, in turn, inhabits.* 


(b) Process in the form: Integration and Derivation. We pres- 
ently possess the constitutive elements of the general process of sym- 
bolization. To understand how this process can be called a function 
in a strict meaning of that word, and to grasp how it can provide Cas- 
Sirer with a perspective for the systematic unity, it is now necessary 
to examine how the paradigm of integration and derivation, which it 
relies on constantly in the three volumes of PdsF, intervenes in this 
process. 

We have seen that consciousness is conceived of as a pure rela- 
tional fabric and that each element of consciousness comprehends its 


globality: 


Accordingly, there is no ‘something’ in consciousness that does not eo 
ipso and with further mediation give rise to ‘another and to a series of 
others’ such as the very nature of representation as a setting forth in a 
sign. For what defines each particular content of consciousness is that 
in it the whole of consciousness is in some form posited and repre- 
sented.”© 


This fundamental tie, which unites the element with the global struc- 
ture of consciousness, the individual and the universal, is thought of 
in terms of a mathematical model: “If we want to explain this prop- 
erty, by a mathematical analogy and symbol, despite the fact that it 
goes beyond the limits of mathematics, we can, in contradistinction to 
mere ‘association,’ chose the expression ‘integration.’ The element of 
consciousness is related to the whole of consciousness not as an ex- 
tensive part to a sum of parts, but as a differential to its integral.”™ 





© PdsF, vol. 3, S. 235, p. 202. 

61 PdsF, vol. 3, S. 235, pp. 202-3. 

6 PdsF' vol. 1, S. 33, p. 98. 

8 PdsF, vol. 1, S. 40, p. 104; vol. 3, S. 236, p. 203. The association by way 
of summation is, for Cassirer, the core of empiricism’s theory of knowledge. 
Its correlate is “abstraction” conceived of as substraction (of characters to 
produce a generic concept). 
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The fundamental structure of symbolization is therefore conceived of 
by an analogy to the integral and the derivation. 

We should also notice that consciousness is nothing less than the 
symbolizing structure as understood in terms of this mathematical 
model. “The ‘integral’ of consciousness is constructed not from the 
sum of its sensuous elements (a, b, c, d, .. . ), but from the totality, as 
it were, of its differentials of relation and form (dr, dre, drs, . . .).”% 

In the perspective of the history of philosophy as rigorous sci- 
ence, this conception relies directly on Hermann Cohen’s interpreta- 
tion and transformation of Kantianism firmly grounded in the 1883 
study Prinzip der Infinitesimal-Methode and the second edition of 
his Kants Theorie der Erfahrung (1885). The transformation occurs 
within the Leibnizian framework of (a) the unconscious summation of 
petites perceptions (the infinitesimal small perceptions) that ends up 
producing a content of apperception and (b) the mathematical appara- 
tus that Leibniz invents and uses to conceive the “labyrinth of the con- 
tinuous” that is involved. This framework was then used by Salomon 
Maimon in his Essay on Transcendental Philosophy,® to transform 
the meaning of Kant’s anticipations of perception: the sensory data 
constituting reality (Realität) do not necessarily refer to the affect of 
an external thing but can be unconsciously produced by spontaneity. 
In other words, the receptivity of sensibility can in fact be a lesser ac- 
tivity of the understanding. By such a transformation, transcendental 
idealism falls into a skepticism (we cannot know that the object of 
knowledge is a correlate of the thing) that is extremely close to Leibni- 
zian idealism. Cohen’s transformation assumes the Leibnizian tradi- 
tion but rejects the filiations with Maimon because of its psychologi- 
cal formulation and the resulting skepticism. The Kantian 
Transcendental Aesthetics disappears as an autonomous part,© the 





64 PdsF, vol. 1, S, 40-1, p. 105. 

%& Versuch über die Transcendantalphilosophie (Berlin: Christian Vos, 
1790), reissued in Gesammelte Werke, vol. 2, ed. Valerio Verra (Hildesheim: 
G. Olms, 1965-76). : 

8 Cohen’s integration of the Transcendental Aesthetics in the Logic is 
often presented as an abusive step. The truth is that the integration of both 
the Analytic of the concepts and the Aesthetic in the Analytic of the funda- 
mental propositions of the understanding is the only way to exhibit the foun- 
dations of both geometry—that is grounded on pure intuition of space but re- 
quiring the understanding too (quality, quantity, and. so on)—and 
arithmetic—grounded on pure understanding but requiring the pure intuition 
of time. 
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specific role it fulfills becoming a part of the pure transcendental 
Logic, ruled by the “principle of origin.”®” Cohen’s reelaboration of 
the aesthetic allows Cassirer to understand the process of symbolism 
as integration, or, more specifically, to understand the relation be- 
tween the element of consciousness and the whole as a relation be- 
tween integration and derivation. This interpretation of Kant as well 
as the conception of knowledge it induces was common to the three 
major members of the Marburg School.® Indeed, this mathematical 
model intends to carry on the elaboration of critical idealism: the 
“sum of [discrete] sensuous elements” is the usual thesis of empiri- 
cism. It is a common misunderstanding to see in this idealism either 
an absolute idealism or a speculative subjectivism. To avoid such a 
mistake, one has to remember that Cassirer (like Cohen and Natorp) 
uphold a methodological idealism. 

If we return to the different moments of this relation of symbol- 
ization, both in terms of its qualities and in terms of its modalities, 
how is integration conceived? On the first level, singularities are or- 
ganized in a series and integrated into the relation based on its quality: 
the elements are determined based on spatiality, temporality, objec- 





67 See Cassirer’s interpretation of this Cohenian reading in: “Hermann 
Cohen und die Erneuerung der Kantischen Philosophie” Kant-Studien 17, 
no. 3 (1912): 260; “Hermann Cohen, Worte gesprochen an seinen Grabe,” 
Neue jüdische Monatshefte (1918), reissued in Schriften zur Philosophie 
und Zeitgeschichte (Berlin: B. Cassirer Verlag, 1928), p. 8; “Hermann Cohen,” 
in Korrespondenzblait des Vereins zur Grundung und Erhaltung einer 
Akademie fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums (1920), 6; and “Hermann Co- 
hen, 1842-1918,” Social Research 10, no. 2 (May 1943): 226-7. The manu- 
scripts: “Hermann Cohens Philosophie der Religion und ihr Verhältnis zum 
Judentum,” (no. 78, 207 b and e), partly published in German (“Hermann 
Cohens Philosophie der Religion und ihr Verhältnis zum Judentum,” Ge- 
meinendeblatt der Jüdischen Gemeinde zu Berlin no. 4 [April 1933], S. 91- 
4) and translated in French (Emst Cassirer, Oeuvres, vol. 48: L’école de Mar- 
bourg (Paris: Edition du Cerf, 1998], 67 and following), also contain interest- 
ing information. 

68 Natorp uses this mathematical analogy when he writes: “And itself, 
the object [Gegenstand], “is,” in front of all these determinations [of space, 
time number, quality, and so on], nothing more than the thereby determin- 
abile, the x to be determined, the x in the equation of our knowledge, [the x] 
who's entire meaning is determined only through this equation, through the 
relation in which this x is set with the known magnitudes, the elements of de- 
termination [den Bestimmungssticken], that is these very last concepts, the 
methodological fundamental elements for all determination of the object 
[Gegenstand] in knowledge”; “Zum Gedächtnis Kants,” Deutche Schule 
(Leipzig: J. Klinkhardt, 1904), 2:8. 
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tive connections, and number. However, the qualities are always 
shaped by a modular index: space can be mythic (the frightening 
ocean beyond Hercules’ pillars), aesthetic (wonderful cliffs over the 
sea!), legal (territorial waters), historical (the Mediterranean under 
Perikles, Carthage, and so on) or geometric (geography or the fractal 
shape of the coast). Moreover, these modalities are themselves inte- 
grated within a unique determination of consciousness: mythic con- 
sciousness consists of the modular unity of all qualities of relations, 
within a determined unity of space, time, concepts, and number. But 
as a process, symbolization is “like a single stream of life and 
thought.”® It is in order to name this global and living unity Cassirer 
coined the term “symbolic pregnance.” This unity is a concrete unity, 
a unity of the particular and the universal, and the relation between in- 
tegration and derivation is the only one that can describe it.” 

Finally, at the last level, it is necessary to think of a unity of the in- 
dividual concrete consciousness that can assume concurrently a point 
of view that is religious, artistic, historic, and so on (a Hegelian exam- 
ple: when the religious [artist] enters the church the power of expres- 
sion involved in religious thinking makes him “bend the knee,” but 
when the [religious] artist sculpts the wound of Christ he does not 
identify himself with Longinus, the Roman centurion inflicting the 
wound). In this manner, the modalities of consciousness are them- 
selves integrated within the global unity of consciousness. We can 
consequently think of the human as a “symbolic animal,” to reuse the 
expression taken from An Essay on Man. 


M 


What are the implications of such a mathematical analogy for the 
conception of the philosophy of symbolic forms as a complex system 
and its possible status of science? 

We have seen that Cassirer formalizes three things. First, in an 
initial step taken in S&F, he (a) makes explicit that the functionality of 
scientific concepts is accurately expressed by a theory of knowledge 
that describes their, form as a mathematical function of the type F(x); 





® PdsF, vol. 3, S. 235, p. 202. 
70 See the last page of the chapter Symbolic pregnance in PdsF, vol. 3. 
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and (b) extends the validity of this mathematical form to the philo- 
sophical conception of the fields of physics and of their unity. He is 
then able to put into a formula the system of the sciences of nature. 
In a second step taken in the PdsF, he (c) formalizes the process of 
symbolization. This is accomplished by broadening the same concep- 
tion of functionality, and we saw how this extension is made both hor- 
izontally or in width, to embrace not only science but also myth lan- 
guage, and other such things, and vertically or in depth, to understand 
not only conceptualization of laws, but also symbolization in forms. 
In this second step, a stage (d) that would construct the system of 
symbolic forms in the same way the system of sciences of nature 
where modelized in (b) is, as we will see, just suggested. 

At this point, my thesis is quite simple: I claim that we should and 
can do for the second step what Cassirer did in the first one: add to 
point (c) amoment (d) that formalizes the complex system of the phi- 
losophy of symbolic forms by using the models Cassirer gives us. In 
other words: my interpretative hypothesis rests on a simple structural 
implication: if we take seriously Cassirer’s attempt “to apply [his] 
findings [of S&F] to the problems of cultural sciences,””! we should be 
able to develop the following analogy a:b :: c:d. Constructing (d) on 
the basis of the symbolic function should give us the functional mod- 
elization of the system of the symbolic forms exactly in the same 
guise Cassirer modelized the system of the Naturwissenschaften in 
(b) on the basis of the conceptual function. 

We can expect two main benefits from such a (re)construction. 
The structure of the “complex system” of symbolic forms would 
clearly appear for the first time, and this structure would likely be 
functional, bringing the philosophical conception of the “morphology 
of the spirit” to pure expression, a kind of knowledge that can legiti- 
mately claim to be scientific. The main purpose of the present article 
would then be fulfilled. A couple of secondary benefits might also be 
worth mentioning: Cassirer’s evolution from 1910 to 1921 would as- 
sume a remarkable coherence; the consistency and the completion of 
the mature philosophy of symbolic forms would be exhibited through 
an exegesis that uses only internal (Cassirerian) principles, and so on. 
So now let us see if such a (re)construction is possible. 





4 PdsF, vol. 1, S. VI, p. 69. 
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The first stage of this reconstitution is to check the extension of 
the mathematical model Cassirer constructs for symbolization. The 
second stage will be the possibility of a formulation of the system of 
all symbolic forms analog to the system of the 1910 formulation of the 
system of Naturwissenschaften. I shall then explain the meaning of 
this formulation regarding the concept of energy that constitutes a key 
notion in the definition of a symbolic form (y). 


(1) That the Mathematical Model of Function is Valid to Con- 
ceive “Forms of Any Kind.” In the General Introduction to PdsF, 
where Cassirer introduces symbolization as integration and builds the 
general analogy with the mathematical function, he warns his reader: 
this mathematical dnalogy “goes beyond the limits of mathematics.”” 
The third volume offers more information: 


In fact, all our preceding inquiry has repeatedly shown us that what we 
call the symbolic formation of the perceptual and intuitive world does 
not begin with the “abstract” concept, and certainly not with one of its 
highest expressions, the concept of exact science. In order to under- 
stand this mode of formation and its fundamental direction, we had to 
begin our inquiry at a much lower level—we had to go out of the dimen- 
sion of the scientific concept of the world, back into the “natural con- 
cept of the world.” But this step backward led us to a larger doctrine 
which, far from altering our previous analysis of the “exact” concepts, 
confirms it from a new angle. For we found that the extension of the 
problem’s field we were compelled do made no change in the pure posi- 
tion of the problem which we had sought to clarify by the example of 
mathematics with its relational concepts. Wherever we attacked this 
problem, whether the highest or the lowest levels of knowledge, 
whether we inquired into intuition or pure thought, into linguistic or log- 
ical-mathematical concept formation, in every case we found that logi- 
cal “one in many” which appeared and is efficient with identical mean- 
ing in the most diverse stages of concretion. And in all the cases this 
over-arching One [ubergreifend-Eine] i is not so much a unity of the ge- 
nus, under which the species and the individual are subsumed, as a 
unity of the relation by which a manifold is determined as inwardly be- 
longing together. ... This fundamental form of relation... is by no 
means limited to this realm [of mathematics]. It is at work both in the 
smallest and the largest phenomena, it dominates the whole of knowl- 
edge from the simplest sensuous Temarking’ and recognition up to the 
supreme intellectual conception in which thought transcends every 
given thing, in which, surpassing the mere ‘actuality’ of things, it estab- 
lishes its free realm of the ‘possible.’”” 


72 PdsF vol. 1, S. 40, p. 104. 
T3 PdsF, vol. 3, S. 348-9, pp. 297-8. 
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Cassirer specifies in a note appended to the same text: 


In a penetrating critique of the theories of Schröder, Frege and Russell, 
Burkamp definitely takes the step from a mere logic of classes to a pure 
logic of relations. For him too, the intellectual function of posing, iden- 
tity, difference and relation that form the basic presupposition of the 
form of number are the presupposition for all pure form in general: 
“They are the deeper foundation on which form of any kind can first be 
build up.” 


This affirmation provides the basis for Cassirer’s use of the serial 
form in each of the three volumes of PdsF: each form is, in its internal 
structure, a serial form, and it is also the basis for the “pure logic of re- 
lation” that the philosophy of symbolic form is supposed to provide 
and on which it is bult. We now have to see if, based on such an ex- 
tension, it is possible to construct the structure of the system of these 
symbolic forms as a system of serial forms. 


(2) What is the Formulation of a System of Symbolic Forms? In 
S&F Cassirer takes special care to note that the serial form he uses to 
express the system of scientific knowledge can take on complex 
forms. He writes: 


Thus if we view the totality of empirical knowledge at any point of time, 
we can present it in the form of a function, which reproduces the char- 
acteristic relation according to which we conceive the individual mem- 
bers arranged in mutual dependency. Generally speaking, we have such 
a form as F(A, B, C, D.. .), in which it is to remember that what appears 
in the expression as an element may prove, otherwise considered, to be 
a very complex system, so that member A should be replaced by f(a), ae, 

.., 4), member B by f(b,, be, ...,b,), and so on. Thus there arises a 
complex whole of overlapping syntheses, which stand in a certain mu- 
tual relation of superordination and subordination. Two fields of phe- 
nomena A and B are first unified each according to a particular law 
V(O O2, Os...) We(B:, Be, Bs, . . .); these laws are again connected 
among themselves by a new relation ®(y;, We), until we finally reach the 
most general relation, which ascribes to each individual factor its defi- 
nite place with regard to the others. The fundamental form F is ana- 
lyzed for thought into a structure of mutually dependant determina- 
tions, which would be symbolically represented, for example by an 
expression F[®)( Wi, Y2), Pals, Y4), Bs... ].” 


T4 Ibid. 

® S&F, ECW, vol. 6, S. 288, p. 267. It should be noted that Cassirer uses 
here the same expression “complex system,” which he uses to describe the 
philosophical system as a concrete universal. 
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Three points are to be noted: (a) in S&F Cassirer formulated the 
systematic unity of the Naturwissenschaften FI®: (y, Y2), Po(Ws, Wa), 

. ] based on the conviction that the conceptual function is accu- 
rately expressed by F(x). (b) We seek to extend the epistemological 
project of S&F to the Geisteswissenschaften in the Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms; and (c) the symbolic function is also accurately ex- 
pressed by the same kind of serial form. Given (a), (b) , and (c), we 
can (d) extend Cassirer’s first formulation of the Naturwissen- 
schaften to all the symbolic forms. The result is: F[M(xyz), L(xyz), 
S(xyz), ACxyz), H...], where F presents consciousness conceived of 
as an integral and M the law of mythical thought as a differential of F, 
but integral in reference to the relations x, y, and z (mythical space, 
time, objective connections, and number), L language, S science, A 
art, and so forth. 

This is the expression of the functional concept of the complex 
system of symbolic forms. Although this formula looks like the ulti- 
mate structuralist’s fantasy, it is rather abstruse. In order to appre- 
hend its theoretical interests and meaning, I will first expose some of 
its properties, then suggest that they converge toward Cassirer’s inter- 
pretation of relativity. This will finally lead us to a precise understand- 
ing of the concept of energy that plays a crucial role in both the acces- 
sion of theory of relativity and in the definition of a symbolic form. 

The sheer possibility of such a “symbolic presentation,” as 
Cassirer puts it, rests on the functionality of philosophical reflection 
and conceptualization. This is an important point for us, since it 
should give philosophy access to pure expression, the kind of symbol- 
ism characteristic of rigorous knowledge. Its actuality is interesting 
for the very same reasons the philosopher gave this presentation for 





78 Structuralists like Martial Gueroult, Victor Goldschmidt, and Michel 
Serres, Le systéme de Leibniz et ses modèles mathématiques (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1968); Daniel Parochia, La raison systématique, 
Essai d'une morphologie des systèmes philosophiques (Paris: Vrin, 1993); 
and so on. Not to be. confused, as is often the case in North America, with 
“neo-” or “poststructuralist”: Foucault, Deleuze, Derrida, Lyotard, Barthe, and 
soon. For instance, Steve Lofts’s interpretation of Cassirer (Ernest Cassirer: 
La vie de l'esprit [Paris: Peeters, 1997], and Ernest Cassirer: A Repetition of 
Modernity [Albany: State University of New York Press, 2000]), that used 
parts of my elucidation of this mathematical structure (first published in “Sur 
le néo-Kantisme de Ernest Cassirer,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 
no. 4 [1992]: 517-46), is typically neo-structuralist, not structuralist as the au- 
thor claims. 
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the system of physics: it illustrates what a functional complex system 
is or, it presents the concept of cosmos intellectualis conceived of by 
the philosophy of symbolic forms as a concrete universal in exactly 
the same way the concept of nature is a concrete universal under its 
conceptualization by contemporary physics. But this is what we have 
to explain. 

The property of the functions Cassirer emphasized in his 1910 
formulation” is present here too: @(xyz)—that is, the functionality of 
scientific thought as it appears in scientific space, time, number, and 
objective connections—envelops the functionality of mathematical 
and physical thought, which themselves envelop the specific function- 
alities of their internal fields. In other words, ọ(x), the mathematical 
structure of all conceptualization that substitutes to the theory of ab- 
straction the theory of functions, applies here to the relations of gen- 
der and species. To give another example: for the series of history as 
a symbolic form, the general form H(xyz) symbolizes the integration 
of the principles of the history of an individual work into the series of 
the principles of a more general object, the history of a concept or of a 
symbolic form. These principles are in turn integrated in a more gen- 
eral level in order to formulate the principles of a period of the spirit, 
the Geistesgeschichte considered synchronically and embracing all 
symbolic forms. The most general level is the formulation of the prin- 
ciples of the Geistesgeschichte considered diachronically. ® 

One can also notice that this formulation shows the possibility of 
another kind of philosophical study: if we try to ask “what is space?”, 
for instance, we will have to conduct research that studies space as 
mythical, religious, artistic, historical, scientific, and so forth.” The 
result will be double: first, a systematic understanding of the different 
concepts of space and, second, a refined determination of the pure 





77 “TWie have such a form as F(A, B, C, D... ), in which we should re- 
member that what appears in this expression as an element may prove, oth- 
erwise considered, to be a very complex system, so that member A should be 
replaced by f(a, az, ... , an), member B by f(b, be, ..., Dn), and so on.” S&F, 
S. 364. 

78 Cassirer never achieved this level. He contemplated a “phenomenol- 
ogy of the philosophical spirit” that such a level would allow, and he consid- 
ered that, without it, the historical studies he produced remain scattered 
construction material. See Die Philosophie der Aufkldrung, ECW, S. 10, p. 6. 

1 Cassirer works in this direction in his conference “Mythischer, ästhe- 
tischer und theoretischer Raum,” in Vierter Congress für Ästhetik und allge- 
meine Kunstwissenschaft, ed. Hermann Noack (Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 
1931], 21-36. It is also present in most of his reflections on the relations that 
follow the other way. 
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quality of the relation called “space” that the philosopher uses as a 
concept of reflection in the former investigation. 

But most interesting is the relation with the theory of relativity. 
We should read again in Finstein’s Theory of Relativity the splendid 
page where Cassirer introduces for the first time the concept of sym- 
bolic forms and sketches his future systematic philosophy. It is strik- 
ing how the projected system of symbolic forms is put in continuity 
with the functionality and the systematization operated through the 
theory of relativity. In order to seize this continuity, it is important to 
keep in mind (a) that “the general relativity of all places, times, and 
measuring rods must be the last word of physics, because the relativ- 
ization, the resolution of the natural object into pure relations of mea- 
surement, constitutes the kernel of physical procedure, the fundamen- 
tal cognitive function of physics.” And (b) that the relativization 
physics has accomplished in its field is immediately extended by 
Cassirer to other fields of natural sciences and then to the Getsteswis- 
senschaften. He then continues: 


It is the task of systematic philosophy—which extends far beyond the 
theory of knowledge—to free the conception of the world of this unilat- 
eralism [of a world conceived ultimately through a reference to an abso- 
lute form or being]. It has to grasp the whole of symbolic forms, the ap- 
plication of which produces for us the concept of an objective reality in 
itself articulated [in sich gegliederten] ... and it must refer each individ- 
ual in this totality to its fixed place. If we think of this task as solved, 
then each particular conceptual and knowledge forms, as well as the 
universal forms of the theoretic, ethic, aesthetic and religious under- 
standing of the world would see its rights secured and its limits as- 
signed. In such an apprehension each particular form would freely rela- 
tivize itself with regard to each other—but since this relativization is 
throughout reciprocal, since no single form anymore but only their sys- 
tematic totality could claim validity as expression of “truth” and “objec- 
tive reality,” so the limit that would so be given would on the other hand 
appear as a thoroughly immanent limit, as a limit that is suppressed 
[aufhebt] as soon as we relate again the individual to the whole and con- 
sider it connection to the whole.*! 


8 Finstein’s Theory of Relativity, ECW 10, S. 1138-4, p. 446. 

81 Finstein’s Theory of Relativity, ECW 10, S. 113-4, p. 447. In other 
words: reality—Realitat—is always a question of objective reality—Wirkit- 
chkeit—and in its full determination “‘the postulate of the absolute world,’... 
is ultimately a postulate of absolute method.” In this perspective, the higher 
determination “is gained neither by the observations and measurements of a 
particular system or by those of however many such systems but only by the 
reciprocal coordination of the results of all possible systems.” Ibid., ECW 
10, S. 50, p. 393. | 
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To go beyond the question of the status and plasticity of the func- 
tional understanding of this conceptualization, one should move from 
the question of its form to that of its content. From that perspective, 
we have to elucidate the meaning of the concept of energy, which oc- 
cupies a crucial position in the definition of the symbolic form given 
above, as well as its connection to the mathematical model. 


(3) Energy, the Energetics in Physics, and the System of the 
Spirit as an Energetics. It is a commonplace in Cassirerian studies 
to relate this concept of energy to Humboldt’s distinction between en- 
ergeva and ergon. Cassirer does so himself several times. However, 
this reference to Humboldt serves only to situate the concept within a 
general critique tradition and is more didactic than philosophically 
operative. It does not provide more than simple evidence; this term 
designates an operation or process, not a result or product. This con- 
cept requires further explanation, the difficulty of which consists in 
the tendency to lead philosophical reflection into a psychological con- 
ception of the spirit. In this sense, “energy” is conceived of as the ge- 
netic and empirical process accomplished by the mind in its forma- 
tion of symbols. Being very familiar with the critiques addressed at 
the various figures of psychologism by Cohen, Natorp, and Husserl, as 
well as by many of his contemporaries, it is impossible, however, that 
Cassirer accords such a signification. He claims to dwell within the 
limits of a transcendental analysis: “For like pure critique of knowl- 
edge in particular, the philosophy of symbolic forms in totality in- 
quires not into the empirical source of consciousness but into its pure 





8 This problem was of extraordinary importance in the Marbourgian 
claim of philosophy as a method and a science and it was used to reject other 
neo-Kantianisms (Frisseen and Herbartian schools) as well as figures of phe- 
nomenology. See “Zur Frage der Methode der Erkenntniskritik. Eine Entgeg- 
nung,” Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie und Soziolo- 
gie, Vol. XXXI, n. 4 (1907). See also the last chapter of S&F (1910). Also, 
“Erkenntnistheorie nebst den Grenzfragen der Logik,” Jahrbiucher der Phi- 
losophie, Vol. I (Berlin: E.S. Mittler, 1913), pp. 1-69. “Erkenntnistheorie 
nebst den Grenzfragen der Logik und Denkpsychologie,” Jahrbücher der 
Philosophie, Vol. II. (Berlin: E.S. Mittler, 1927), pp. 31-92. “Psychologie und 
Philosophie,” in Bericht über der XII Kongress der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fiir Psychologie in Hamburg vom 12-16 April 1931 (G. Kafka, Jena). See 
also the chapter “Was is Subjektivismus,” Axel Hagerstrom. Fine Studie zur 
Schwedischen Philosophie der Gegenwart, published in Göteborgs Hégsko- 
las Arsskrift, vol. 45 (1939). 
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content. Instead of pursuing its temporal, generating causes, the phi- 
losophy of symbolic forms is oriented solely towards what “lies in 
it”—towards apprehending and describing its structural forms.” Con- 
sequently, we must isolate a strictly transcendental conception of the 
concept of spiritual'energy. 

To make such a concept clear and thereby to draw a ahar: dis- 
tinction between his critical conception and other contemporary un- 
derstandings of the spirit is precisely what is at stake in Cassirer’s dis- 
cussion of Scheler’s concept of energy. According to our philosopher, 


Scheler himself does not distinguish between efficient energy [des 
Wirkens] and that kind that might be called formative energy [des 
Bildens], or energy of pure formation. Yet, between the two, there is an 
essential and very specific difference. Efficient energy aims immedi- 
ately at man’s environment, whether it be in order to apprehend it as it 
actually is and take possession of it, or in order to alter its course in 
some definite direction. Formative energy, on the other hand, is not 
aimed directly at this outer environment, but rather remains self-con- 
tained; it moves within the dimension of the pure “image,” and not in 
that of “actuality.” Here, the human spirit does not directly turn against 
objects, but rather weaves itself into a world of its own, a world of signs, 
of symbols and of meaning.™ 


The Cassirerian concept of spiritual energy is therefore not the empir- 
ical, physiological one, as it denotes neither the action of the world on 
our senses and our nervous system nor our physical action on the 
world. It refers rather to the constitution of signifying organizations 
(like language), to the constitution of symbols. More precisely, this 
concept identifies productive imagination as the origin of the process 
of symbolization. But this phrasing in terms of faculty is still ex- 
tremely ambiguous, and if we want to construct a strict opposition 
with noncritical and nontranscendental psychology, we have to deter- 
mine further Cassirer’s use of this concept. 

“Energy” always appears in the same context: it refers to con- 
sciousness, is often'in quotation marks, and is closely related to what 
Cassirer calls the work, the efficiency or the activity of the spirit. 
This concept designates the transcendental synthesis by which 





83 PdsF, 10, S. 58,.p. 49. 

64 “Geist? und ‘Leben’ in der Philosophie der Gegenwart,” Die neue 
Rundschau (Berlin: Fischer, 1930), p. 254. English translation in The Philos- 
ophy of E.Cassirer, ed. Paul A. Schilpp (New York The Library of Living Phi- 
losophers, 1958), vol. 6, pp. 868-9. 

% See for instance PdsF, vol. 2, S. 116-7. 
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consciousness constitutes domains of objectivity: language, myth, sci- 
ence, and so on. It tries to understand the unity of several contents by 
relating them to one fundamental act—or, in transcendental terms, to 
one single law. “Energy” should allow the philosopher to conceive of 
the principal of a law and to designate its development in different re- 
lations, space, time, causality, and so on. Here, the fundamental law 
is the integral of a movement or a process from which the philosopher 
points out the various derivations, the concrete relations that struc- 
ture scientific, artistic, or mythic representations. In its methodologi- 
cal determination, it is the reverse of the philosopher's analysis: 
whereas the analysis differentiates the logical moments of the process 
of objectivization, the concept of energy gives a dynamic to the con- 
cept of symbolic pregnance and underlines the unity of the syntheses. 

But why does Cassirer choose a highly problematic concept, 
which might make the philosophy of symbolic forms too close to the 
Lebensphilosophie, for instance? I think it is because of the use of 
the concept of “energy” in physics. Cohen had already established a 
correlation between the physical meaning of that concept and its 
philosophical signification. I would suggest here that Cassirer 
makes philosophical use of this concept which is similar to the gen- 
eral function he assigns it in physics. In order to understand this 
point, we have to examine briefly the role of the concept of energy in 
physics. 

According to Cassirer, the concept of energy in physics ad- 
dresses the following problem: how can we conceive of the relation 
between motion and heat, which are related in phenomena but belong 
to two different fields of physics? The same problem occurs for a 
quantum of electricity and a quantum of chemical attraction. So the 
global problem it addresses is the systematic unity of physics. Cas- 
sirer’s general understanding is expressed in S&F: “The law of energy 
directs us to coordinate every member of a manifold with one and 
only one member of any other manifold, in so far as to any quantum of 
motion there corresponds one quantum of heat, to any quantum of 
electricity, one quantum of chemical attraction, and so forth.”8’ 





8 Logik der reinen Erkenniniss, 6:70-2. 
87 S&F, ECW, vol. 6, S. 209, p. 191. 
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In order to understand whether this concept can be applied to 
philosophy in order to unify its fields, the various symbolic forms, we 
have to examine the prerequisites of such an application. In physics, 
the concept of energy can be operative under three fundamental con- 
ditions. First, each field has to be organized as a series: a manifold 
A—understood as motion, for instance—is a series of elements a, ag, 
as, .. . an, an other B—understood as heat—the elements bj, be, bs, .. . 
b,, and so on. Second, it is necessary that a relation of commutation 
be established between two different series. To do this, one needs a 
common unity of measure, which is the concept of work. At this 
point, a general principle can be expressed: 

If we want to represent the system schematically, we have a number of 

series A, B, C, of which the members aj, ap, ag, . . . An, Di, De, Da, . - - Dn, C1, 

Co, C3, ... Cn Stand. in a definite physical relation of exchangeability, such 

that any member of A can be replaced by a definite member of B or C 

without the capacity of work of the physical system in which the substi- 

tution is assumed. being thereby changed. We briefly represent this rela- 
tion of possible substitution not by always coordinating each individual 
member with the multitude of corresponding equivalents but by ascrib- 
ing to it once and for all a certain value of energy, which draws all these 
coordinations into a single pregnant expression. We do not compare the 


different systems with each other, but create for this purpose a common 
series, to which they are all equally related.® 


So energy is neither a thing, nor a real property of things, it is a “uni- 
tary system of reference.” The unifying and systematic value of the 
concept of energy is then quite clear. Cassirer emphasizes: “the gen- 
eral logical possibility appears here of our shaping nature into a sys- 
tem, without being obliged to require as principle of representation of 
that system a unitary intuitive picture such as is offered in mecha- 
nism.”® And the formal property that goes with this systematization is 
also made explicit: “Its real meaning and its function rests on the 
equations it allows us to establish between groups of processes of dif- 


ferent kind.”®! 7 





88 Ibid., S. 208, p. 191. 

8 Ibid., S. 208-9. p. 191. Also, “The truth is that as a principle [energy] 
means nothing else than an intellectual point of view from which all these 
phenomena [heat, electricity, and such things] become measurable and thus 
included in one and the same relational ensemble [Verkniipfungszusammen- 
hang] in spite of all sensuous differences.” Ibid., S. 209, p. 192. 

% Tbid., S. 218, p. 200. 
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In the third volume of PdsF, Cassirer takes into account the 
progress of energetics and reaffirms the systematic meaning and 
value of this theory. In turn, he emphasizes the progress in symboliza- 
tion that this concept of energy accomplishes, the “progress from 
‘models’ to principles” or, as the theory of relativity will accomplish, 
“[t]he schematism of image has given way to the symbolism of princi- 
ples.”” It is therefore an essential step in the process by which sci- 
ence realizes its own scientificity: new functional concepts are pro- 
duced that bring knowledge to its higher intellectual level, 
progressing from “presentation” (Darstellung) to “pure signification.” 
It is here important to notice that a concept’s being functional is insuf- 
ficient to bring it to that ultimate level. It must be clarified by a criti- 
cal process of self-reflection by which its objective character be- 
comes evident. Principles are indeed not concepts of things (Dinge), 
the object (Gegenstand as a gender) they constitute is a theoretical 
object (Objekt) that does not belong to the empirical strata of the field 
but to the very structure of the theory and is explicitly thematized as 
such. “This is the specific course of the scientific explanation.” Cas- 
sirer writes “Erklärung,” not “of scientific knowledge (Erkenntnis),” 
precisely to underscore the rupture of linearity introduced by this 
metaperspective in the continuity of the progress of scientific knowl- 
edge, or, in other words, that scientific knowledge become such only 





91 Tbid., S. 209, p. 192. 

%2 PdsF, vol. 3, S. 541, p. 461. 

83 PdsF, vol. 3, S. 547, p. 467. In Einstein’s Theory of Relativity he al- 
ready noted: “For the concept of energy belongs, since its first conception, to 
that general direction of the physical thought that has been called, in opposi- 
tion to the physics of images and of mechanical models, ‘physics of princi- 
ples.’ The formulation [Formulierung] of a ‘principle’ is never directly re- 
lated towards things and relations of things, but is meant to establish a 
universal rule for complex functional dependencies and their reciprocal con- 
nection.” ECW, vol. 10, S. 10, p. 359. 

“ ECW, Nachlass I (Zur Metaphy. der symb. Formen), S. 285 (Note: 
back-slashes represent line breaks as they appeared in the original manu- 
script.): “The ‘object character’ (Gegenstandscharacter) of science / the last 
level, the level of theoretical knowledge, makes a new form of objectification 
(objektivierung) ... the world of myth and of animals is not yet thing-like 
(Dinglich)—the world of science is not anymore thing-like.” And the para- 
graph ends with this sentence: “[S]econd level: the ‘models’ in physics / quasi 
intuitive, schematizing / Third level / level of pure signification, principle in- 
stead of model. This is the eigentliche Gang der wissenschafilischen Erk- 
ldrung.” 
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through the process of self-reflection by which a science clarifies for 
itself the nature of its own operative concepts; science itself becomes 
the object of its own knowledge, not the structures and laws of na- 
ture.% 

Can this physical concept of energy bring any light to our under- 
standing of the philosophical concept of energy? Since the energy of 
the spirit cannot be conceived as a thing, as a psychological reality, we 
have to investigate whether it can be conceived similarly to physical 
energy, as a concept of relation and a “general system of reference” 
which allows us, to' paraphrase Cassirer’s expressions, to “shape the 
globus intellectualis (instead of nature) into a system,” a system of 
pure relations or a “philosophy of principles” similar to the “physics of 
principles” in that it.reaches the level of symbolization called pure sig- 
nification. To assess the value of this hypothesis, we have to see how 
far this analogy can be constructed. 

We have seen that Cassirer conceives the various symbolic forms 
as series, as in the field of physics. Mythical thought, for instance, is 
the law of the modality M of consciousness (the law of concrescence) 
which integrates all the elements as its derivation and can be ex- 
pressed by the series m;, M2, Ms, ... Mn. Two questions must, how- 
ever, be answered: (1) is there a common unity of measure to which 
we can refer the transformation? And, (2) is there any benefit in con- 
ceiving of a relation of substitution between the series and between 
the symbolic forms? 

Cassirer establishes a symbolic comparison of the symbolic 
forms: they are referred to as the moments of the phenomenological 
development of the spirit, according to three levels-——expression, pre- 
sentation, and pure signification. This scale measures the emancipa- 
tion of the spirit beginning with the sensible level. If we consider that 
sensation is, so to say, the level zero of the spirit, these three levels de- 
scribe the progress of the spirit toward its freedom, toward its own re- 
alization. Here we are dealing with the “own autonomous movement 
of thought and its rhythm.”™ It has a double use: internal to each sym- 





% This self-reflection of science is a feature that escaped Husserl’s atten- 
tion when he considered that science, even at its highest level, is still operat- 
ing within the limits of “natural attitude.” Although a Beotian concerning this 
matter, I am inclined to think that one cannot even enter quantum physics 
without overstepping such limits. 

% PdsF, vol. 3, S. 6, p. 14. 
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bolic form, it fixes a principle of its own development. External to 
each form, it permits a comparison between the forms. This external 
use requires explanation. 

The classification of the forms is not linear. We have seen that 
forms cannot be organized along a single line of progress, as pearls on 
a string, to paraphrase a quotation from Goethe cherished by Cassirer. 
However, each form, in its own way, follows this progress and there- 
fore is referred to in this common scale. This means that a common 
unity of measure is the work of the spirit striving to reach its freedom. 
For purpose of comparison, let us take the name of x and the picture 
of x. The two are indeed different, and they might belong to different 
series, such as language and the pictorial arts. One cannot be substi- 
tuted for the other. But within the system of symbolic forms, they are 
nevertheless able to accomplish the same symbolic function of pre- 
sentation. As the physical concept of energy configures nature as a 
system by allowing us to conceive the relation between a quantum of 
motion and a quantum of heat, the philosophical concept of energy, 
allows us to refer each transformation of a single form to a common 
general scale and thereby to bring the world of the spirit and its objec- 
tive expression—culture—into the form of a complex system. “Unity 
of the spirit; the spiritual energy as such in all the diversity of the 
‘symbolic forms.’ Such is what the philosophy of the symbolic [forms] 
tries to give and to produce!”®”’ The difficulty here is to grasp the 
philosophical functional concept of energy, thereby avoiding a meta- 
physical understanding (that of a substance—analog to the concept of 
ether in physics—emanating in all the forms like the Plotinian One) as 
well as a psycho-physiological one. 

Is the philosophical concept of energy a “scientific” concept? It 
should be already clear that it is not a concept of thing (it would then 
be a psycho-physiological concept). It is a functional concept, but did 
it go through a process of critical self-reflection that would bring it to 
pure signification? First, the self-reflection that is here at stake is not 
the common understanding of philosophy as “self-knowledge of rea- 
son” or “self-knowledge of the spirit.” These expressions simply de- 
scribe the general methodological dimension of the transcendental 
method and its consequences: when philosophy reflects on cultural 





87 ECW, Nachlass I (Zur Metaphy. der symb. Formen), S. 262-3. 
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figures, since both are expressions of reason or of spirit, the general 
process can be described as a self-reflection.?? What is required here 
is an explicit reflection of philosophy on itself ! (considered both as 
a cultural figure and as the constitutive knowledge of the system). 
Such self-reflection is accomplished by Cassirer in three ways: 
first, by the elucidation of the concept of philosophy that animates the 
philosophy of symbolic forms;!! second, by punctual elucidations of 
crucial operative concepts;!™ and, third, by a critical debate with con- 
temporary philosophy concerning the grounds of their respective po- 
sitions." The concept of energy that allows for systematicity is 


8 ECW, Nachlass I (Zur Metaphy. der symb. Formen), S. 264: “[D]er phil- 
osophischen Erkenntnis als ‘Selbsterkenntnis der Vernunft.” and S. 267: “... 
weiss der Geist erst sich selbst . . . dies Sich-selbst-Wissen des Geistes . . .” 

® The description of this process as self-reflection is often attributed to 
Hegel, but it is already in Kant (the object—Objekt, that is, involving an objec- 
tive universal validity, so neither the Etwas [something] or the Ding [thing], 
nor the undetermined Gegenstand—hbeing, formaliter spectata, an objectiv- 
ization of principles of the subject) and, for Cassirer, is a Kantian feature, 
even if he extends this self-reflection (a) beyond the narrow spheres of Kan- 
tian objectivity and (b) to content matters, a point that seems Hegelian. 

10 The difference is indeed tremendous. It is, for instance, what separa- 
tes Kant’s transcendental idealism (that operates the first kind of self-reflec- 
tion but lacks such a critique self-reflection of the philosophical use of the fa- 
culty of judgment on the whole of reason) from Fichte’s and Schelling’s 
transcendental idealisms. 

101 This is done in two different series of texts: introductions to major 
works like the PdsF, ‘and conferences (like “Formen und Formwandunglen 
des philosophischen Wahrheitsbegriffs,” “Naturalistische und humanistische 
Begrundung der Kulturphilosophie” and “Critical Idealism as Philosophy of 
Culture”). 

1 This way is often related to the first one. It then typicaly takes the fol- 
lowing form: “if we want to stay in our determination of the concept of phi- 
losophy as critical and transcendantal idealism, then such concept should be 
conceved of as...” (See for instance, ECW, Nachlass, vol. 1, S. 264.). 

103 This critical and polemical examination was conducted in the manu- 
script Zur Metaphysik der Symbolischen Formen, which was meant to be 
the fourth volume of ‘the PdsF: “In the original sketch for this book a final 
chapter was planned, in which was presented, critically grounded and justi- 
fied the relation the fundamental idea of the PdsF entertains with the whole 
of contemporary philosophy.” The paragraph ends: “the critical work with 
which I originally intended to conclude this volume will be reserved for fu- 
ture publication.” (PdsF, vol. 3, S. 8-9, p. 16.) In turn, the manuscript for vol- 
ume four starts with: “When, at the end of the long path our investigations 
have traveled, we look back in order to compare and unify the many aspects 
we have exposed at varius stages...” (S. 3.) 
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legitimated in the deduction of the concepts of Geist and Leben (from 
a metaphoric point of view, the energy is described as the “life of the 
spirit”). I cannot enter here the details of this deduction,“ but they 
are shown to be transcendental concepts (in the Kantian meaning) of 
relation, not empirical concepts of things. 

One more thing needs to be clarified concerning the status of phi- 
losophy. Once it is established that it is a doctrine striving to be scien- 
tific, a question immediately arises: is it a symbolic form? “It is the 
specificity of philosophical knowledge as the ‘self-knowledge of rea- 
son’ that it does not create a principally new symbolic form, it does 
not ground, in this sense, a new creative modality.” This sentence 
has probably been one of the obstacles that kept interpreters from 
raising the question of the scientific status of Cassirer’s philosophy. 
For it seems that to be a science, it ought to be a doctrine; and ifitisa 
doctrine, it should then be a symbolic form.!% How can philosophy 
be a doctrine, a specific field with both a specific method and a speci- 
fic content, but not be a symbolic form? The easiest solution would 
be to include philosophy in another form—and the choices are few: 
either science (theoretical) or history. Cassirer rejects both options. 
Furthermore, it should be noticed that interpreters who deny the sta- 
tus of symbolic form to philosophy because it embraces all other 
forms instead of building up a new dimension of objective reality, 
should then also deny this status to history, which indeed is a symbo- 
lic form according to Cassirer. 

The solution lies in considering the context of the quotation to 
determine what exactly the philosopher rejects. So let us return to 
the text: “it does not ground in this sense a new creative modality— 
but it conceives the earlier modalities for what they are: as specific 
symbolic forms. As long as philosophy compete with these forms, as 
Jong as it still constructs worlds next to and above them, it does not 





14 The discussion with Scheler in which part of this deduction is ac- 
complished is examined in my article: “Geist und Leben, Au mitant de la mé- 
taphysique des XIX®™* et XX*™e siécle,” in Ernst Cassirer, Geist und Leben, 
ed. Francoise Lartillot (Paris: L'Harmattan, 2003), 235-60. 

105 ECW, Nachlass, vol. 1 (Zur Metaphy. der symb. Formen), S. 264-5. 

1% Both inferences are indeed wrong: (1) it could be a scientific critique 
with only a disciplinary vertue and no specific positive content. (2) Since a 
symbolic form embrases several doctrines, philosophy could be a doctrine 
without forming in itself new specific form (but that would not be a cassire- 
rian option either as we will see... ). 
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yet truly grasp itself.”!°’ There is a definite Hegelian tone to this para- 
graph, a “post-Kantian Hegelian” tone, to use Eric Weil’s expression. 
In Hegel, according to Cassirer, reason knows itself by conceiving of 
what is, and, like Minerva’s bird, it comes late, only after the day in 
which the figures of effectivity have come to light has ended. None- 
theless, the ultimate unity of the Hegelian system is gained with the 
aufhebung of all other figures by philosophy, a movement Cassirer in- 
terprets as building a speculative world above all others.!% “But phi- 
losophy does not want to put in the place of the older forms another 
one, a higher form, it does not want to replace a symbol by another, 
rather, its task consists in penetrating (Durchschauen) the symbolic 
fundamental character of knowledge itself.” This symbolic character 
is the very constitution of reality and there is no Absolute outside of it 
dike a dogmatic “thing in itself,” or pure life, élan vital, unpredicable 
Sein, and so on). “The ‘Absolute’ is always the completely, the thor- 
oughly and systematically contemplated (diberschaute) relative—and 
particularly the absoluteness of the spirit will and cannot be anything 
else.” 109 ' 

In its context, ,Cassirer’s statement conveys a meaning far subtler 
than blunt denial. If he writes that philosophy does not shape a “prin- 
cipally” new symbolic form and makes the very precise comment that 
what lacks is the foundation for a new specific creative “modality,” I 
believe that it is because philosophy has to be considered as a sym- 
bolic form, whose specificity consists in the intellectual and unifying 
recollection of all' other forms. Something very specific is gained 
through this recollection, something that the even the best historical 
recollection cannot provide, namely, the understanding of the sym- 
bolic character of the forms and the assignment of their mode of ob- 
jectivation as well as the position and the functions they occupy in the 
whole of the cosmos intellectualis. This is also the reason why philos- 
ophy “is the fulfillment of the symbolic forms.”!2° Philosophy does not 





107 ECW, Nachlass, vol. 1 (Zur Metaphy. der symb. Formen), S. 264-5. 

108 Ag mentioned Cassirer’s interpretation of Hegel is very dated. Cas- 
sirer reads Hegel’s system from the perspective of the second syllogism, and 
sees the system as a structure that is for Hegel characteristic of the first syllo- 
gism (a more elaborated Spinoza...) instead of considering the whole pro- 
cess leading to the third syllogism: see Hegel, Sämtliche Werke (Glokner) vol. 
10, S. 474-5 (Encyclopedia, 574-7). 

109 ECW, Nachlass, vol. 1 (Zur Metaphy. der symb. Formen), S. 264-5. 

110 Thid. 
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create the complex and dialectic unity of the spirit; rather, it “formu- 
lates” it (in the Kantian meaning)!" through a logic of symbolic rela- 
tions between forms (internal to the main symbolic forms—the “qual- 
ities of relations,” for instance) and between symbolic forms 
themselves (myth, language, and so on). Also, this unity transcends 
each symbolic form and, in the metaperspective, produces a specific 
philosophical content that does not belong to any other form. It is not 
“above” or separated from them; rather, it formulates what “lies in 
them” as their “transcendental conditions of possibility.” A Kantian 
motto, again. 

To summarize the two main theses of this study: in his efforts to 
fulfill the ideal of philosophy as a rigorous knowledge, Cassirer was 
constantly inspired by contemporary mathematics and physics. Two 
characters showed to be of special importance. First, in the general 
functional dimension of their concepts as well as their access to “pure 
signification,” and second in the specific way by which the science of 
nature became a unified system, namely the importance of the doc- 
trine of energetics and the concepts of objective reality and truth that 
were achieved through the theory of relativity. The functional struc- 
ture that resulted is only the formal structural logic of symbolization, 
its “logic of relations.” It constitutes only the skeleton of the philoso- 
phy of symbolic forms. To test its validity would require an examina- 
tion of its concrete development within each specific form and within 
them all as a group. Moreover, in its formal aspect, it is characteristic 
of the young Cassirer. Once he had published the three volumes of 
the PdsF, and, when he could find the time, he was more involved in 





111 “A critic who wished to say something against that work [the Foun- 
dation of the Metaphysics of Morals] really did better than he intended when 
he said that there was no new principle of morality in it but only a new for- 
mula. Who would want to introduce a new principle of morality and, as it 
where, be its inventor ?... Those who know what a formula means to a 
mathematician, in determining what is to be done in solving a problem with- 
out letting it go astray, will not regard a formula which will do this for all du- 
ties as something insignificant and unnecessary.” KpV, Ak. 5:8, trans. Lewis 
White Beck New York: Macmillan, 1993) 123. 

112 A higher idealism? “Onno account higher. ...My place is the fertile 
Pathos of experience, and the word: transcendental .. . does not mean some- 
thing that surpasses all possible experience, but something that indeed pre- 
cedes experience (a priori), but that all the same, is destined to nothing 
more than solely to make knowledge from experience possible.” Prolegom- 
ena, Ak. 4:373, trans. Gary Hatfield (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1997) 128. The precedence is indeed logical, not temporal or genetic. 
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the clarification of the phenomenological grounds of his philosophy 
(the elucidation of the Ur-phenomena) than in the modeling of its sys- 
tematic structure. We have to keep in mind, however, that without 
such a structure, there would be neither systematicity nor scientific- 
ity, and the relationship between philosophy and the positive sciences 
would be one of distant neighbors, rather than one of siblings sharing 
a common origin—pure symbolization—as well as a common history. 

Despite several questions and problems Cassirer’s solution may 
raise, it has many advantages, the most important of which I will 
sketch, by mean of conclusion. 


IV 


(a) From a Ponai Immanent to the PdsF. The structure I 
reconstructed presents the “complex system” of the philosophy of 
symbolic forms. Symbolization is organized according to three mo- 
ments: (1) qualities of relations (space, time, categories like cause, 
and so on); (2) modalities of relations (the specific shape qualities 
take in myth, art, science, and so on—for instance, under the “law of 
concretion” in mythical thought); and (3) the phenomenological dy- 
namic of the forms as energies, dynamic starting in “expression” and 
orientated toward, “pure signification.” For the philosopher there is a 
fourth moment, (4) an “energetics of the spirit” which allows us to un- 
derstand the diverse and conflicting relations of any given stage in a 
specific symbolic form with any given stage in another without re- 
nouncing the specificity of theses forms. This last moment produces 
the global differentiated unity of symbolic forms: the functional sys- 
tem of the philosophy of symbolic forms. 

This structure embodies Cassirer’s solution to the problem of 
philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft. It is the ultimate step as well as 
the accomplishment of the “transcendental method” and gives a new 
meaning to Kant’s,famous statement that the systematic unity is what 
first makes a science.!!? This new meaning is identical to the meaning 
gained in physics by the theory of general relativity. As the concept of 
energy did for physics, the philosophical functional and systematic 
concept of energy establishes the status of philosophy as a form of 





U3 Kry, Ak. 3:860. 
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knowledge belonging to pure signification. In the perspective of the 
history of philosophy as science, one should emphasize how Cas- 
sirer’s neo-Kantianism (or, as a new determination of transcendental 
idealism) is indeed a very remarkable neo-Leibnizianism. It looks like 
the perfect fulfillment of the “Universal Characteristic!”!4 As the epi- 
graphs of this article suggest, Cassirer’s understanding of Leibniz’s de- 
velopment is quite similar to his own. This Leibnizianism should in- 
vite us to reconsider in particular the nature of the dialog with Russell 
concerning a logic of relation and, more generally, the meaning of the 
referential cleavage between Kant and Leibniz in neo-Kantianism and 
logical positivism. 

Nevertheless, an important point should be noted. Philosophy 
fulfills its ideal of scientificity not at all because it uses a stratification 
of the classical prototypes for science—logic, mathematics and math- 
ematical physics—but because it reaches pure signification. From 
this point of view, and unless one reinterprets the meaning of this par- 
adigm, it would be a deep misunderstanding to see in this structure 
the last avatar of the mathesis universalis. In Cassirer’s view, mathe- 
matics itself holds its specific value from being not the only but the 
clearest example of pure signification. So philosophy does not have 
to imitate math or artificially borrow its tools. The two are not con- 
current; they are not immediately related to one another, but they 
both refer to symbolization. It is the conceptual function as such that 
corresponds to F(x), not merely modern and contemporary deter- 
mined mathematical concepts. 

This point is also important because it expresses the Cassirerian 
way of avoiding one of the main problems of the question of the sys- 
tem: to take one specific symbolic form as a paradigm for them all, or 
as a guiding thread by which to conceive of their unity and their truth. 
The vast inquiry sketched in Das Erkenninisproblem has shown that 
depending on the moment of history, this role was fulfilled by either a 
science (logic, geometry, algebra, physics, biology, or physiology), 
language (rhetoric, grammar, and sometimes poetics), or history. 





44 One should also notice (in Einstein’s Theory of Relativity) the very 
remarkable methodological interpretation of Leibniz’s monadology in terms 
of an anticipation of Kant’s doctrine of objectivity and as a prefiguration of 
the concept of truth made explicit in Einstein’s theory of relativity! 
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Our contemporary period has experienced new attempts from logic 
and grammar as well as from the arts (Heidegger’s and Gadamer’s re- 
vival of the romantic option, rather than classical Renaissance op- 
tion). But this theoretical hegemony of a single form has to be re- 
jected, for it constitutes the Procrustean bed in which the philosopher 
will embrace merely the disfigured and dead bodies of all other forms. 
Under the premises of such a methodological monism, the system can- 
not fulfill its ideal’ of being a concrete universal and is reduced to an 
abstract universal. So not only does each form have to elaborate its 
own specific method and criteria of truth, but truth (or the relation to 
truth) is not the single criterion by which to measure the value of a 
form. The participation of the form in the edification of the spiritual 
world is this criterion. That is precisely what the “energetics of the 
spirit” we have examined allows us to do, hopefully without any re- 
ductionism. 

(b) In the Context of neo-Kantianisms and Beyond. The struc- 
ture I described constitutes a logic of relations whose basic model is 
the function F(x), where F expresses a law for a series of forms. But 
two points shouldbe made in order be faithful to the philosopher and 
understand the effective status of that “logic of relations.” The con- 
cept of logic that'is here at work is not one that Russell or Carnap 
would recognize. ‘It has to be understood in a larger meaning, analo- 
gous to Kant’s reference to the Aristotelian tradition in his nonethe- 
less distant use of the concept of a “transcendental logic,” the parti- 
tions in a “doctrine of the elements” and a “doctrine of the method,” in 
an “analytic,” a “dialectic,” a “topic,” a “canon,” and so on. The rela- 
tions are relations between forms (form being itself a structural rela- 
tion), not between laws. Three important differentiations follow. 

(1) Law and Form: The Widening of Marburg neo-Kantianism. 
First, this enlargement of Kantianism sets the grounds not only for a 
dissociation from several neo-Kantians like Riehl, but also from those 
like Cohen and Natorp. I will focus on the critiques addressed to Na- 
torp. “The direction of the ‘objective’ coincides for Natorp with that of 
the ‘necessary’ and of the ‘universally valid’—and this last in turn with 
that of ‘legal.’ Thus for him the law represents the highest and more 
general concept for all objectification in general—regardless of the 
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form and stage.”!!5 Against such a restricted conception of objectivity 
Cassirer suggests that we substitute the concept of form for the con- 
cept of law: “But even if we were to grant that this applies without re- 
striction to the ethics, aesthetics and philosophy of religion—does it 
therefore also apply to the spiritual content on which they rely, is it 
valid for morality, art, and religion themselves? Do they too move in 
the sphere of laws or does the ‘objectification’ peculiar to them not 
follow a very different guide—do they not seek an objectivity of form 
rather than of law?”!!® The laws then appear as a specific figure of 
forms. In the perspective of the system, the Goethean expression of a 
“morphology of the spirit” is meant to underline this importance of 
the form, and is not suppressed by the higher, more contemporary 
and scientific expression in terms of an energetics of the spirit. 

(2) “Toward a Logic of Culture’? Law, Form, and Types of Sys- 
tematic Unity. Second, the ability to express the whole sphere of hu- 
man knowledge as complex system is not only an attempt to maintain 
the ideal of philosophy as strenge wissenschaft, it also expresses the 
essential claim of its fundamental diversified unity. In this regard, the 
systematicity of Cassirer’s philosophy strives to overcome contempo- 
rary figures of ruptures, of divisions and partitions that fail to main- 
tain the kind of diversified unity Cassirer saw in Leibniz’s monadology 
and in the theory of relativity. 

What is at stake here is the general architectonic of knowledge as 
it is remodeled in the legacy of Hegel. In this context, a logic of cul- 
ture means essentially two things: (a) a logic that is not a psychology, 
and in the background to which stands the critique of Dilthey’s “psy- 
chology of the Geisleswissenschaften” as grounding moment of his 
system. (b) A logic of culture that is of a field identical to the entire 
Cosmos Intellectualis. In this regard, Cassirer’s use of the names Kul- 
tur, Kulturwissenschafi, and Kulturwissenschaften is very meaning- 
ful: Kultur embraces the theoretical and empirical sciences of nature 
and, while Kulturwissenschaften (plural) is used in its common 
meaning denoting a field and involving an exclusion of the Naturwis- 





116 PdsF vol. 3, ECW, S. 61, pp. 55-6. 
116 Tbid., S. 62, pp. 56. 
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senschaften. Kulturwissenschaft (singular) denotes a theory and is 
synonymous with philosophy of culture (studying sciences of nature 
as well the sciences of culture).!!” 

In other words, it is the architectonics of “knowledge in general” 
that is at stake: the geography of this cosmos as well as its politics 
(which legislations delineate and rule its provinces, to use the Kantian 
metaphor Cassirer extends). Cassirer’s attempt is interesting in its 
rejection of Dilthey’s distinction between Geisteswissenschaften and 
Naturwissenschaften, a dismissal based on the critique of the 
methodological principles (comprehension and explanation) that 
ground the two fields. The reelaboration of Dilthey’s distinctions by 
Windelband, Rothacker, and Rickert is also rejected as an artificial 
and inoperative scission. According to Rickert, toward whom 
Cassirer turns his critiques, the delineation between Kulturwtissen- 
schaften and Naturwissenschaften gives history a fundamental role 
(about which our philosopher agrees) and sets as legislators the ideo- 
graphic and nomothetic methods. But that separation cannot be with- 
hold when the philosopher studies the actual fields of science, history, 
and so on.!8 Instead of a methodological dualism that renews the 
classic distinction between the fields of nature and ethics and their re- 
spective ontology, under the unifying principle of the function of 
symbolization, it strives to offer a real methodological diversity open 
to the effective procedure of the actual doctrines it studies. 





17 See Ernst W. Orth: “Der Begriff der Kulturphilosophie bei E. Cas- 
sirer,” in Kultur Bestimmungen im 20. Jahrhunderts, (Suhrkamp 1990), p. 
156 and following., reed. in: Von der Erkenntnistheorie zur Kulturphiloso- 
phie (Wurtzburg: K6nigshausen & Neumann, 2004), p. 191 and following. 

118 Zur Logik der Kulturwissenschaften, S. 36-7. Rickert “immediately 
finds himself obliged to concede that science itself, in its concrete work, by 
no means follows the precepts of the logician but constantly thwarts them. 
The boundaries that theory is obliged to draw are again and again blurred by 
this work; instead of clearly separated extreme we find for the most part only 
mixed and transitional forms.” 

119 To go back a little bit further than Dilthey: Kant’s metaphysics of na- 
ture and of ethics, Schelling’s and Hegel’s philosophy of nature and of spirit. 
To put this dualism in perspective, it is worth noticing that it is not only a 
matter of content, but also appears as a structure of metaphysics and can be 
found in Spinoza as, well as, for instance, in Wolff. 
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The enlargement of the system and its structure is not just the 
consequence of the substitution, on the side of the object of reflec- 
tion, of the concept of law for the concept of form; it also attests to 
the substitution, on the side of the operative concepts of reflection, of 
classical logic (Aristotelian and Wolffian) for mathematical logic, 
since the structure of the system can no more be understood by dis- 
Junctive judgment (as in Kant), but calls for a theory of multiplicities. 

(3) Transcendantal and A Priori, Historicization and Relativ- 
ization: Cassirer and Reichenbach. In the widening of the Marburg- 
jan frame in order to conceive of the complex system I just pictured, 
one of the main problem is the reciprocal determination that ties 
togerther the extension of the system and the normativity of the prin- 
ciples that philosophy takes into account: the sterner the legality, the 
narrower the system (if any). In this regard, Cassirer’s critique of pos- 
itivism is very illustrative. The very strict determination of philoso- 
phy as a very narrow logic and a positivistic criterion for meaning 
seems to be the best promise of its scientificity. Its field became re- 
duced to nothing, however. In the discussion with Natorp, Cassirer 
tries to broaden the system beyond the three Kantian fields of logic, 
aesthetics, and ethics. This widening is, so to speak, horizontal (to 
other forms of the same level, like language or economics) as well as 
vertical (to forms that are more primitive in the phenomenological 
progression, like expression in myth). But it should be noted that 
Cassirer claims not only to maintain the strict determination of the a 
priori gained by Kant, but also to participate its improvement. This is 
a point that leads to another contemporary debate, namely a confron- 
tation of two reconsiderations of the transcendental: one called “the 
historicization of the transcendental,” the other “the relativization of 
the a priori.” 

Hermann Cohen showed at the end of the nineteenth century that 
Kant’s understanding of the a priori and of its transcendental meaning 
came from his apprehension of Newton’s Principia. In order to bring 





120 Strictly speaking, for Kant, although a Feld, aesthetics as the theory 
of subjective universally valid judgments (concerning the feelings of beauty 
and sublime) never was a doctrine having an objective Boden, a territory of 
objects (territorium, see KU, Ak. 5:174, Second Introduction, 17), but it be- 
came such again with Schelling. 
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metaphysics onto the sure path of a science, Kant, like most of the Eu- 
ropean Enlightenment, saw in Newtonian physics the model for scien- 
tificity.“1 To be more specific, the quality of the two levels of the a 
priori (pure—the fundamental concepts of all superior faculty—and 
nonpure but not totally empirical—the concepts of the two metaphys- 
ics) are respectively analogous to the pure mathematical principles of 
Book 1 and to the intermediary principles of Book 2. Their transcen- 
dental status is analogous to the' explanatory relations book 1 enter- 
tains with Book 2, and which both entertain with the “system of the 
world” (the empiricity) of Book 3. In other words, Kant’s three lay- 
ered dynamic doctrine, the pure “transcendental principles’ of the 
Critiques, the a priori nonpure “metaphysical principles” of the two 
metaphysics, and! the ideally reconstituted empirical fields have a 
structure and a global function analogous to what Bernard I. Cohen 
calls “the Newtonian style.”!*4 

Kant’s transcendental (pure and explanatory) as well as meta- 
physical (a priori nonpure and explanatory) principles do not belong 
as such to a science other than philosophy, but they are constitutive of 
the objectivity of the science they explain. In philosophy, they also 
expose the principles of the knowing subject, reason. Newton’s pure 
(Book 1) and a priori nonpure (Book 2) mathematical principles be- 
long as such to a science (geometry, dynamics). And, indeed, Kant’s 
transcendental principles belong to a metalevel superior to Newton's 
pure principles, just as the former’s metaphysical principles are more 
fundamental than the latter’s a priori nonpure principles. 

Furthermore,:and just to put in perspective a contemporary opin- 
ion according to which a priori principles belonging to the metadis- 
course of philosophy differ from first level a priori and empirical prin- 
ciples in that they are not subject to direct empirical confirmation or 
disconfirmation, Kant considered that there is an “experimentation of 





| 

121 “The true method in metaphysics is in fact identical to the one New- 
ton introduced in physics” Ak. 2:286. For the critique period see KrV, Ak. 3, B 
18: “This method, imitated from the physicist’s [Naturforscher] ...” and KpV, 
Ak. 5:163. 

12 See my Kani, philosophe newtonien (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 2004). 

123 KU, Introduction, §5, Ak. 5:181. 

1247, Bernard Cohen, The Newtonian Revolution, Cambridge University 
Press, 1983. 
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pure reason.” This progressive and complex process consists— 
very roughly said—in starting from the pure principles, and through a 
“transcendental progression” and two “passages” reconstituting the 
empirical fields. If the a priori elements are indeed the proper “tran- 
scendental conditions of possibility” of the empirical doctrines which 
the philosopher untangles by transcendental analysis, their validity 
can be demonstrated by a transcendental synthesis that reconstitutes 
the phenomenon of knowledge which the philosophical reflection 
started with (the given sciences, morals and law, aesthetic judg- 
ments), and shows not only its effectivness (quid facti, science does 
not need philosophy for that, and neither does moral and aesthetic 
consciousness confronted with the reality of the moral imperative and 
the feelings of beauty and sublime), but also its philosophical legality 
and validity (quid juris). In Kant’s perspective, this final experimen- 
tal demonstration of the validity of the a priori is the strict equivalent 
of Newton’s final argument about gravitation: “Et satis est quod gravi- 
tas revera existat, & agat secundum leges a nobis expositas, & ad cor- 
porum caelestium & maris nostri motus omnes sufficiat.” 16 

The quest for scientificity and its focus on method lead Hermann 
Cohen and the working community of the Marburg school to two ma- 
jor modifications of this original Kantian determination of the tran- 
scendental, which is generally referred to as “the historicisation of the 
transcendental.” The negative step was to get rid of a metaphysical 
remnant in Kant, namely, his identification of the pure transcendental 
elements to an ahistorical reason, that philosophy was at last able to 
reach because of its late accomplishment of the methodological revo- 
lution which other sciences had already made. The argument is sim- 
ple: since (a) the a priori and transcendental categories are discov- 
ered by the empirical reflection of the faculty of judgment on the 
given historical knowledge, and (b) are nothing else than the elemen- 
tary, fundamental functions within knowledge that made it possible, 
there are therefore (1) no grounds for the assessment of an ahistorical 





12 KrV, Ak. 3, B 21, adnim. Experiment, like in Experimentalmethode 
(KrV, Ak. 3:10, B 13) or Experimentallehre (Ak. 4:471), not Erfahrung. It ap- 
pears seven times in this context (Adnim. B 18-19, B 20, adnim B 21, B 30-8). 
It can also be found in other works: Ak. 20:291. 

126 Isaac Newton: Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica, ed. 
Alexandre Koyré and I. Bernard Cohen, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1972, p. 764. 
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or transhistorical:truth and value of these elements (hence new fig- 
ures of knowledge may very well bring to light new transcendental el- 
ements), and (2) there is nothing like a substantial eternal reason, but 
only the indefinite task of self-knowledge leading human reason to 
new determinations of itself through the analysis of its new products. 

Indeed, new figures of science, like the theory of relativity, and 
also the consideration of unaccounted or new fields (language, myth, 
technology, economics), gave a consistent reality to the simple possi- 
bility opened by this negative methodological argument, while a new 
understanding of what pure intellectual functions are was participat- 
Ing in the improvement of the second aspect. 

It is precisely the consequence of (1) that is emphasized by 
Michael Friedman i in his reconsideration of logical positivism. But the 
premises and the terms are quite different. Reichenbach’s distinction 
between two meanings of the Kantian a priori, one an eternally true 
statement, the other constitutive of scientific objects, is revived in or- 
der to redeem a viable meaning of the a priori. Then, given this re- 
vised—or “relativized" —notion of the a priori, Friedman parallels new 
figures of the a priori, Carnap’s logical rules and Kuhn’s notion of par- 
adigm and their empirical counterpart, the physical rules and normal 
science. He is then able to establish a contemporary neo-Kantian posi- 
tion in which the role of transcendental philosophy consists in untan- 
gling the rationality of new metaframework and hence in guiding tran- 
sitions toward new paradigms in revolutionary transitions.!2" 

But for this position to be Kantian or neo-Kantian and accurately 
refer to Cassirer, it should not suppress what Reichenbach eliminated: 
the essential reference to reason. The properly transcendental 
| 

127 See Michael Friedman, “A Neo-Kantian Perspective,” in New Essays 
on the A Priori, ed: by Paul Boghossian and Christopher Peacocke, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2000), 367-83 

128 Another way to phrase this problem would be to show that the two 
fates of the Kantianja priori, which Beatrice Longueness describes in the con- 
clusion to her article “Les concepts a priori kantiens et leur destin” (Revue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale, no. 4 [2004]: 510), “one interested in the role 

played in perception by the concepts and mental activity of conceptualiza- 
tion, the other interested in conceptual a priori (relative, revisable) at play in 
any scientific picture of the world,” should neither be kept apart nor be con- 
founded, but, in my opinion, should be methodologically articulated and 
grounded on a third! “destiny,” that of what, for instance, Natorp called a “psy- 


chology according to the critique method” and Husserl a transcendental phe- 
nomenology. 


ED 
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functions are more original (or, they belong to a higher meta-level) 
than any given sciences and the system they form determines a philo- 
sophical object: human pure reason. Reichenbach’s determination of 
a “constitutive” a priori got rid of Kant’s eternal reason and truth, but 
it also introduced a confusion between a priori and transcendental. 
For Kant as well as for Cassirer (although in very different ways), 
transcendental determinations have three characteristics. (1) They 
are a priori, and this concept does not denote a relation but a quality 
of knowledge—the structural independence from empirical knowl- 
edge, from experience as a field. (2) They are constitutive of another 
knowledge, whether a priori or empirical; “transcendental” does not 
denote a quality (that is, presupposes the a priori character) but a re- 
lation: to be known as the “condition of possibility of...” (3) They 
are always determinations of an a priori subjectivity of the (nonpsy- 
chological) knowing-subject (just as they are objective principles con- 
titutive of knowledge). So any constitutive a priori (geometry in New- 
ton or topology in relativity, for instance) should not be considered a 
transcendental. The transcendental problem (of which questions of 
coordination and constitution in Logical Empiricism are sequels) 
should not be expressed as the question of the a priori, as is so often 
the case in contemporary literature. _ 

In other words, the main bone of contention here is the possibil- 
ity, meaning, and status of “transcendental psychology,”!” and, more 
generally, the: function of philosophy. If philosophy satisfies itself 
with an epistemology of paradigm shifts, it may ignore the question of 
the subjective correlate of the objective principles, the question of the 
transcendental subject. However, it then deprives itself of another to- 
pic of discussion and eventual collaboration with a very active sector 
of contemporary philosophical reflection, philosophy of the mind. 
From the perspective of a bridging of the Continental and non-Conti- 
nental philosophies, such a self-mutilation would be unfortunate, es- 
pecially given the importance and the richness of this field in both tra- 
ditions. 

Furthermore, if philosophy wishes to carry on with what Kant 
called its Weltbegriff, which saw in the question “What is man?” its ul- 





128 An expression banned by Kant but legitimately reinstituted by neo- 
Kantianism once clearly distinguished from rational and empirical psychol- 
ogy. 
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timate question, then it is mandatory to answer the question of the 
subject, since this'is the first step in answering the question, “What is 
man?” Cassirer, indeed, upheld such a conception of philosophy, de- 
veloped a very precise and interesting conception of the subject, and 
integrated empirical psychology to his study. Philosophical anthro- 
pology is the last stage of his philosophy of symbolic forms. Thus, in 
the wider conception of philosophy as rigorous knowledge and in the 
wider path of collaboration J am suggesting here, he remains a key fig- 
ure. 

That Cassirer’s philosophy succeeded in reaching the status of 
science remains questionable. But to measure accurately his attempt 
we must first be able to analyze it. This paper has attempted to open 
the way for such an examination. We must also realize that if philoso- 
phies were to be acknowledged on the complete fulfillment of that 
aim rather than on the intellectual interest and the fertility of their at- 
tempt, the history of philosophy would be an empty field, just as, I be- 
lieve, a history of science grounded on similar criteria would be.0 


Université de Caen 





190 The first draft of the present article goes back to the seminar on 
Ernst Cassirer that I held with Marc Delaunay at the École Normale 
Supérieure de la rue ď'Ulm (Paris) during the academic years 1997-99 and a 
communication given at the symposium E. Cassirer: Symbol, Science and 
Culture, Tel Aviv University and Van Leer Jerusalem Institute, Jerusalem, 18- 
21 May 1998. I would like to thank these institutions for the opportunities to 
discuss these problems. 


THE IMPORTANCE AND RELEVANCE OF HEGEL’S 
| PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 


SEBASTIAN RAND 


I 


Licreonucton. There can be no doubt that interest in Hegel among 
Anglo-American philosophers is greater now than it has been at any 
point in the past 100 years. This interest has happily taken the form of 
increased attention to his major published works, primarily the Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit and the Philosophy of Right. While the more 
systematically central Science of Logic remains largely the domain of 
Hegel specialists, non-specialists, particularly those interested in He- 
gel’s relation to Kant, are turning to that text as well. And given the in- 
fluence of Hegel on some contemporary philosophers of mind, it 
seems inevitable that the Philosophy of Spirit will soon come in for 
detailed treatment.’ But amidst all this increased interest in Hegel, a 


Correspondence to: P.O. Box 4089. Atlanta, GA 30302-4089. 

1 Notable recent work on the Phenomenology of Spirit includes: Terry 
Pinkard, Hegel’s Phenomenology: The Sociality of Reason (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994); Michael Forster, Hegel’s Idea of a Phenome- 
nology of Spirit (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1998); Ken Westphal, 
Hegel’s Epistemology: A Philosophical Introduction to the Phenomenology 
of Spirit (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2003); and John Russon, Reading Hegel’s 
Phenomenology (Indianapolis: Indianapolis University Press, 2004). Notable 
work on the Philosophy of Right includes: Allen Wood, Hegel’s Ethical 
Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990); Michael Hardimon, 
Hegel's Social Philosophy: The Project of Reconciliation (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1994); and Fred Neuhouser, Foundations of Hegel’s 
Social Theory: Actualizing Freedom (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2000). Notable non-specialist work includes John McDowell, Mind and 
Worid (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1994), and Robert Brandom, 
Making It Explicit (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1998) and Tales of 
the Mighty Dead (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2002). 

2 A hint as to the direction that treatment will likely take is to be found in 
the largely Sellarsian bent of the best full-length study of the Philosophy of 
Spirit to date in ey William DeVries’s Hegel’s Theory of Mental Activity 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1988). More recently published studies 
have focused on individual sections of the Philosophy of Spirit, mostly from 
a Continental perspective; see Daniel Berthold-Bond’s Hegel’s Theory of 
Madness (Buffalo: SUNY Press, 1995) and Jennifer Ann Bates’s Hegel’s The- 
ory of Imagination (Buffalo: SUNY Press, 2004). Finally, Michael Inwood 
has published a revised translation of the Philosophy of Spirit, with a com- 
mentary in the form of extensive notes to each paragraph (see Hegel’s Philos- 
ophy of Mind, ed. Michael Inwood, trans. William Wallace and A. V. Miller 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007). 

The Review of Metaphysics 61 (December 2007): 379-400. Copyright © 2007 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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major part of his mature system has been almost completely ignored: 
the Philosophy of Nature.® 

The Anglo-American tradition in philosophy, and the Austrian 
tradition from which it in part stems, have always harbored deep sus- 
picions about this area of Hegel’s thought. Bolzano, a contemporary 
of Hegel’s whom Dummett has called “the great-grandfather of ana- 
lytic philosophy”! devoted considerable time and ink to attacks on He- 
gel generally and on the Philosophy of Nature in particular; he repeat- 
edly uses the heading “Hegel’s Ignorance” for his notebook entries on 
that text. Helmholtz, the sober-minded scientist and prominent 
member of the “back to Kant” movement that eventually led to 20%- 
century neo-Kantianism and positivism, also singles out this part of 
Hegel’s system for scorn, saying that upon its release it “appeared to 
natural scientists to be, at the very least, absolutely senseless.” He 
did not think time had improved its intelligibility, either. Similar, and 
well-known, comments are to be found in the writings of Popper and 
Russell.’ 





3 Almost completely ignored, that is, in the current wave of interest. 
There have been previous revivals of the Philosophy of Nature in the last 
half-century, starting with the publication of Michael Petry’s translation of 
the Philosophy of Nature (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1970 [Reprint, 
2002]), and periodic attempts since then to engage the topic; see, for in- 
stance, Hegel and the Philosophy of Nature, ed. Stephen Houlgate (Buffalo: 
SUNY Press, 1998); Hegel and Newtonianism, ed. Michael Petry (Boston: 
Kluwer, 1993); Hegel und die Naturwissenschaften, ed. Michael Petry (Stut- 
tgart - Bad Canstatt: Frommann-Holzboog, 1987); Hegel Philosophie der Na- 
tur: Beziehungen zwischen empirischer und spekulativer Naturerkennt- 
nis, eds. Rolf-Peter Horstmann and Michael Petry (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 
1986); and Hegel and the Sciences, eds. Robert S. Cohen and Marx W. 
Wartofsky (Boston: Kluwer, 1984). 

4 Michael Dummett, Origins of Analytic Philosophy (London: Gerald 
Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 1993), 171. 

8 Bernard Bolzano, Bolzano-Gesamtausgabe (Stuttgart-Bad Cannstatt: 
Frommann-Holzboog, 2003), Series II, vol. 20, pp. 87, 93. 

6 Hermann von Helmholtz, “Uber das Verhältnis der Philosophie zur Ge- 
samtheit der Wissenschaft,” in Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und Geomet- 
rie (Cuxhaven, Junghans, 1987), 38. 

T Karl Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (London: Routledge, 
1945), vol. 2, 25, and Bertrand Russell, The History of Western Philosophy 
(London: George Allen & Unwin, 1946 [1961]), 702. 
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Yet it would be wrong to single out Anglo-American philosophers 
for their eagerness to condemn the Philosophy of Nature. Perhaps 
predictably, some Hegel partisans, recognizing a chance to gain an au- 
dience for one part of the system by disavowing another, have at- 
tacked the Philosophy of Nature in the process of advocating a Hege- 
lian approach to some other area of inquiry.’ Indeed, this strategy 
appears particularly popular among Hegelians whose primary interest 
is in developing a Hegelian approach to the sciences of nature. So we 
can find Meyerson, an otherwise dedicated Hegelian, attacking the 
philosophy of nature even as he advocates a “Hegelian” historical 
treatment of the natural sciences themselves.’ On the whole, then, 
both passionate ariti-Hegelians and passionate Hegelians are united in 
their rejection of the Philosophy of Nature.'® 

Are they wrong? The purpose of this paper is to indicate, if only 
briefly and in sketch form, the basis for a new understanding and eval- 
uation of the Philosophy of Nature. The central task in carrying out 
this project is to show that Hegel’s philosophy of nature is entirely in- 
telligible within the context of a straightforward understanding of 
modern, mathematized natural science, its goals, and its values. Since 
many of these goals and values are intimately bound up with concep- 
tions of experiment, empirical responsiveness, and responsibility to 
the deliverances of the senses and their technological proxies, I can 





8 Two prominent practitioners of this strategy are Charles Taylor (see 
his Hegel [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press], 350-61) and Robert Pip- 
pin (for instance in his Hegel's Idealism: The Satisfactions of Self-Con- 
sciousness [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press], 10-11, 171). 

® See Emile Meyerson, De l'explication dans les sciences (Paris: Payot & 
Cie., 1921), x. 

10 Continental philosophers have also roundly rejected the Philosophy of 
Nature; perhaps the'most famous attack on it comes in section 82 of Heideg- 
ger’s Being and Time, where he discusses Hegel’s concept of time (see 
Heidegger, Sein und Zeit [Tubingen: Max Niemeyer, 1993], 428-37). Al- 
though I do not discuss it here, there are many reasons to think that the Phi- 
losophy of Nature is directly relevant to contemporary Continental philoso- 
phy as well as Anglo-American philosophy. In particular, Continental 
philosophers have been turning recently to questions of nature and animality 
(see, for instance, Jacques Derrida, L’animal qui donc je suis [Paris: Galilee, 
2006], “The Animal That I Therefore Am,” partial trans. David Wills, Critical 
Inquiry 28 [Winter, 2002], 369-418, and Giorgio Agamben, The Open: Man 
and Animal, trans. Kevin Attell (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2004], 
among others). See also my brief discussion of Catherine Malabou in the 
conclusion, as well as her Que faire de notre cerveau? (Paris: Bayard, 2004), 
161-3. 
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carry out this task only if I can overcome the central obstacle block- 
ing virtually every reading of the Philosophy of Nature to date: 
namely, the conviction that Hegel claims a priori status for his system, 
and for the part dealing with nature in particular. 

Beyond merely arguing that the Philosophy of Nature is not “at 
the very least, absolutely senseless,” I have another goal: to show that 
Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature is both important and relevant to con- 
temporary philosophical concerns beyond the areas of history of phi- 
losophy and Hegel scholarship.!! In particular, an adequate study of 
the Philosophy of Nature yields results for the problem of the ratio- 
nality of scientific theory change, as well as yielding results in philos- 
ophy of mind and epistemology. Other parts of Hegel’s system have 
already been brought to bear on the latter subjects, and it is on those 
subjects that I will concentrate in this paper. Demonstrating the con- 
temporary relevance and importance of the Philosophy of Nature for 
the philosophy of mind and epistemology mainly involves showing 
how the central insight gained in recent Hegel studies—an insight 
about human autonomy that can initially appear irrelevant to the phi- 
losophy of nature—in fact provides a powerful tool for interpreting 
this text. 

In what follows, I (1) argue against the aprioristic reading of He- 
gel, thereby removing the major obstacle to a proper understanding of 
the Philosophy of Nature; (2) discuss the importance of the men- 
tioned insight into autonomy to a proper understanding of the Philos- 
ophy of Nature; (8) discuss the importance of the Philosophy of Na- 
ture to a proper understanding of the autonomy insight; and (4) 
conclude with some indications of future directions for research con- 
nected to these topics. 





11 Of course, the Philosophy of Nature is very relevant to the history of 
philosophy and to Hegel studies narrowly speaking, despite the fact that 
some Hegel specialists (see the citations of Pippin, Meyerson, and Taylor 
above) argue otherwise. While the reasons I give in this paper for its wider 
relevance also should have purchase in the narrower context, there are a 
host of distinct arguments for its importance available in that narrower con- 
text. I detail them in the Introduction to my dissertation, From A Priori 
Grounding to Conceptual Transformation: The Philosophy of Nature in 
German Idealism (Northwestern University, 2006). 

12 Although I do not discuss the issue at length, points (2) and (3) taken 
together show that I take the question of the systematicity of Hegel’s philo- 
sophical system to be of central importance. What this means is that we 
must take seriously Hegel’s claim that only the entire system can be true, and 
we must therefore hold that the proper interpretive task with respect to He- 
gel in general is to see the system as a complete whole. Overcoming the apo- 
rioristic reading is crucial to this task as well. 
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II 


| 
A Major Obstacle and a Major Insight. My approach involves 


two preliminary stages: first, I clear the major obstacle in our way; 
second, I bring to the forefront a major insight offered by contempo- 
rary Hegel studies. The obstacle in question is a presupposition that 
Hegel claims a priori status for his system as a whole, and for his phi- 
losophy of nature in particular. The contemporary insight is that hu- 
man freedom, in the sense of autonomous rational agency, is not a 
metaphysical fact'about humans, as though it were a description of a 
special substance present in their makeup and lacking in, for example, 
insects; it is, instead, an achievement, a state of affairs we brought 
about by means of a particular cultural trajectory and development. 
Autonomy is, on Hegel’s view, a status we acquired for ourselves 
through work. ! 

The Philosophy of Nature is Hegel’s effort to get us to see that na- 
ture as revealed tojus by our best empirical scientific theories is a part 
of that achievement of autonomy, in two senses. First, our conception 
of disenchanted nature, the realm of mathematically articulated 
causal law, is part, and parcel of the thinking that allows us to regard 
ourselves as autonomous, and it is achieved at the same time as that 
self-regard. Second, our conception of ourselves as autonomous is 
compatible with our conception of disenchanted nature only if we can 
regard our mindedness, our conceptuality in general—in short, our au- 
tonomous rational: agency itself—as the actualization of our nature, as 
the “normal coming to maturity of the kinds of animals we are,” in Mc- 
Dowell’s memorable phrase.4 

The major insight I mentioned in the previous paragraph—that 
our autonomous rational agency is an achieved normative status 
rather than an inborn metaphysical fact—is the fruit of decades of 
Hegel scholarship. But we cannot see the full extent of its significance 
if we insist that Hegel i is an aprioristic philosopher—especially if we 
continue to understand “a priori” in its predominant Kantian sense. 
The reason an aprioristic reading of Hegel is such an obstacle is two- 
fold: first, it makes tracking the alleged a priori deduction of the con- 
cepts of nature the primary interpretive task in dealing with the Phi- 





13 Fred Neuhouser is very good at bringing out the laborious and disci- 
plinary qualities of the developmental social activity of Bildung both with re- 
spect to the Bildung of the individual and the Bildung of humanity generally. 
see Neuhouser, Foundations of Hegel’s Social Theory, 145-74. 

14 See McDowell, Mind and World, 88. 
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losophy of Nature, instead of privileging the attempt to grasp the 
content of those concepts. Second, it renders Hegel’s account of “sec- 
ond nature” as the actualization of spirit through Bildung inaccessible 
by falsifying his account of “first nature.” Without this account, spirit 
is divorced from nature and we find ourselves mired in the very dual- 
ism Hegel seeks to overcome. Hence I must do away with this obsta- 
cle. 

Demonstrating Hegel’s non-interest in the a priori/a posteriori 
distinction is rendered somewhat difficult by the vast array of distinct 
interpretations of what kind of a priori status Hegel does in fact claim 
for his system, and how he justifies that claim. Some interpreters 
claim that Hegel’s system is wholly a priori, and that the concepts in 
the Philosophy of Nature are “deduced” and therefore a priori in con- 
tent and origin;!© others claim that his Naturphilosophie is a rational 
reconstruction of empirical concepts through which these concepts 
attain an a priori status they would not otherwise enjoy;'® still others 
claim that the Philosophy of Nature is only half a priori, containing 
both a deduction of a priori concepts and a demonstration that a 
range of empirical concepts match up with the a priori ones.!” Most of 
these interpretations assume, either implicitly or explicitly, that He- 
gel’s understanding of the a priori/a posteriori distinction is the same 
as Kant’s.!® Finally, a more recent group take Hegel to be offering a 
modified conception of the a priori, along the lines of a relativized and 
historicized version of it; for these interpreters, the Philosophy of Na- 
ture is generally understood as a reconstructive demonstration of the 





16 For instance, Alison Stone, Petrified Intelligence: Nature in Hegel’s 
Philosophy (Buffalo: SUNY Press, 2005). 

16 For instance, William Maker, “Idealism and Autonomy,” The Owl of 
Minerva, vol. 34 no. 1 (Fall 2003), 59-76; and Will Dudley, “Systematic Phi- 
losophy and Idealism,” The Owl of Minerva, vol. 34 no. 1 (Fall 2003), 91-106. 

17 See John Burbidge, Real Process: How Logic and Chemistry Com- 
bine in Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1996). 

18] argue in the first three chapters of my dissertation that the concept 
of apriority underwent a series of radical transformations from Kant to 
Fichte to Schelling, such that, by the time we get to Schelling’s claim that his 
entire Naturphilosophie is a priori, the claim itself is practically meaning- 
less, and certainly cannot be understood in anything like the way such a 
claim would be understood were it made by Kant. 
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relative apriority of one or another set of “core” concepts guiding em- 
pirical research.!® , 

Instead of addressing each of these positions, I argue for a simple 
claim: Hegel rejects all versions of the a priori/a posteriori distinction. 
Although a thorough defense of this claim would require much more 
room than I have here (including specific refutations of each version 
of the aprioristic interpretation), I can present two of its elements: 
first, positive textual evidence that Hegel rejects the distinction; sec- 
ond, an interpretation of the passage most often cited in support of his 
alleged apriorism, showing that it offers no support at all. 

My positive textual evidence in support of the claim that Hegel is 
not at all interested in any version of the a priori/a posteriori distinc- 
tion is the following: Hegel actually says just this at the end of the Gen- 
eral Introduction to the Science of Logic. Here he argues that Kant’s 
proposed critique Of metaphysics, which relied heavily on the a priori/ 
a posteriori distinction, failed. Then he points out that his own sys- 
tem, which he calls “genuine critique,” and which we can safely pre- 
sume does not, on Hegel’s own view, fail, “does not consider [con- 
cepts] according, to the abstract form of apriority against 
aposteriority, but rather considers them in their specific content.”“° In 
this passage, the difference between Kantian failure and Hegelian suc- 
cess is marked, according to Hegel himself, precisely by his rejection 
of the distinction between a priori and a posteriori, rather than being 
marked, as many suspect, by the absorption of all of existence into the 
domain of the a priori. Of course I have not explained exactly what 





19 This is the approach recently taken by Terry Pinkard in his “Specula- 
tive Naturphilosophie and the Development of the Empirical Sciences: He- 
gel’s Perspective,” Continental Philosophy of Science, eds. Gary Gutting 
(London: Blackwell, 2004), 19-34. I agree with many points Pinkard makes in 
this paper, though of course I cannot endorse his position on the apriority of 
the Philosophy of Nature. Pinkard takes some inspiration for his reading 
from the neo-Kantian conception of a relativized and historicized a priori de- 
veloped by Carnap and more recently by Michael Friedman (see Michael 
Friedman, Reconsidering Logical Positivism [Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1999] 'and The Dynamics of Reason [Stanford: CSLI Publica- 
tions, 2001]). 

20 Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Werke, eds. Eva Moldenhauer and 
Karl Markus Michel '(Frankfurt a.M.: Suhrkamp, 1986), vol. 5, 62. All further 
citations to Hegel’s Werke are to this edition, and all translations from Hegel 
are my own. 
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Hegel means when he calls the distinction an “abstract form,” nor why 
he rejects it; those are questions I cannot address here.”! But we don’t 
need to have answers to those questions to clear the obstacle, at least 
In a negative sense. 

Since the terms “a priori” and “a posteriori” only occur a handful 
of times in Hegel’s system (beyond those places where he provides a 
précis of Kant), I take this statement of Hegel’s to be definitive and in- 
terpret all further occurrences in light of it. In those passages where 
Hegel appears to characterize his system as a priori,” it is clear 
enough—once the possibility has been made available—that he is do- 
ing so only in an attempt to adapt his expression to familiar vocabu- 
lary. Before turning to a discussion of the major insight, I want to 
demonstrate this point with respect to a passage often cited in sup- 
port of the aprioristic reading. It is also a passage in which the auton- 
omy insight is brought front and center, and therefore provides a good 
point of transition to the next section as well. 

In the Introduction to the Encyclopedia, we read that philosophy 
“gives the content of the empirical sciences the essential shape of the 
freedom (the a priori) of thought.” The statement is found in a note, 
or Anmerkung, to a main-body paragraph. The terms “a priori” and “a 
posteriori” occur a total of three times in this Anmerkung—the 
former twice and the latter once—and not at all in the main-body 
paragraph, which is concerned with the same topic, namely, the rela- 
tion of philosophy to the empirical sciences. Now, the structure of 
the Encyclopedia is highly regimented, with the most “official” claims 
couched in Hegel’s own technical vocabulary and presented in the 
main-body paragraphs. The function of the Anmerkungen is to pro- 
vide glosses on or illustrations of the claims in those paragraphs. 
Hence the mere fact that the terms “a priori” and “a posteriori” occur 
only in the Anmerkung is consistent with my claim that Hegel is using 
the distinction as a crutch for those students not yet familiar with his 





217 address these questions in the fourth chapter of my dissertation; see 
Rand, A Priori Grounding, 193-200. 

22 The main passages cited in this respect that actually contain the term 
are Hegel, Werke, vol. 8, 55-8, 112-13; vol. 9, 111-16; vol. 5, 238; and vol. 6, 
260. 

23 See Ibid., vol. 8, 55-8. 
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own language, which for its part intentionally lacks the terms in ques- 
tion. What’s more, each time the terms “a priori” and “a posteriori” oc- 
cur there, they occur in parentheses, as glosses on the terms they fol- 
low. Hence they are not even glosses of Hegel’s technical vocabulary, 
but glosses on glosses. They stand, therefore, at a double remove 
from Hegel’s own terminology, and are clearly only attempts to con- 
nect Hegel’s thought with positions his students might already be fa- 
miliar with (in this instance, Kant’s).*4 

Beyond these formal reasons to reject the cited passage as evi- 
dence of Hegelian 'apriorism, there are several more contentful ones. 
The term “a posteriori” actually occurs in the Anmerkung before the 
term “a priori,” in the context of a discussion of mediation. Hegel has 
just finished saying that philosophy in general bears a “mediated” rela- 
tion to experience. He then writes that “if mediation is . . . one-sidedly 
focused on we can say, but this is not to say much at all, that philoso- 
phy owes its development to experience (the a posteriori).”“° What 
Hegel says here is that the term “a posteriori” could be used to de- 
scribe experience—uninformatively—only when mediation is focused 
on “one-sidedly,” to the detriment of immediacy. That is, Hegel’s point 
is to say that the terms “a priori” and “a posteriori” themselves are arti- 
facts of a “one-sided” view of things. Hence far from endorsing the 
characterization of his position as aprioristic, the Anmerkung actually 


24 The parenthetical phrase “the a priori” in the passage cited can func- 
tion as a gloss on “freedom” in the following way: for Kant, our freedom con- 
sists in only ever following rules of which we can regard ourselves as the au- 
thor (Immanuel Kant, Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Königliche Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften [Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1922], vol. 4, 
431). But we are the author only of those laws with an a priori foundation in 
our nature (otherwise they are heteronomous principles incompatible with 
our autonomy). Hence, our freedom is, on Kant’s view, tied directly to the 
possibility of a priori access to laws (concepts). For Hegel, the independence 
from experience denoted by the Kantian term “a priori” is captured not by a 
relation of logical priority but by the (potentially) negative relation of thought 
to any particular empirical content; this negative relation is constitutive of 
thought itself, which for Hegel can only ever be free (since otherwise it’s not 
thought, not concept use guided by norms, but rather a causal mechanism). 
And this negative relation of thought to any particular empirical content is 
the topic of the main body paragraph. under discussion. 

25 See again Hegel, Werke, vol. 8, 55-8. 
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only repeats the claim we saw in the Logic, namely, that the distinc- 
tion itself is not part of Hegel’s philosophy.”® 

So much for the obstacle; I turn now to a consideration of how 
the major insight of recent Hegel scholarship—that rational autono- 
mous agency is an achievement, not a given metaphysical fact—bears 
on Hegel’s treatment of nature as it is revealed to us by the natural sci- 
ences. This insight may not initially appear to have much to do with a 
philosophy of nature, and indeed in the secondary literature it was ar- 
rived at and presented in preliminary form without an adequate ac- 
companying understanding of the Philosophy of Nature.” Hence it 
appears we can understand the insight offered by the rest of the sys- 
tem without understanding the part of the system that deals with na- 
ture. According to Pippin, we can do this because “there is a lot [in 
the Philosophy of Nature] that seems to turn no other wheel else- 
where in what Hegel says.” I think this is incorrect, and I will argue 
below that we cannot properly grasp exactly what it is we have had in- 
sight into without understanding the Philosophy of Nature. But for 





æ We will ultimately want to say that the distinction is not only irrele- 
vant to Hegel’s philosophy but also deeply distorting of it. But this we cannot 
do until we have developed an alternate conception of Hegel’s theory of justi- 
fication, truth, and objective validity. Developing such a conception, even in 
outline form, obviously goes well beyond the scope of the current paper, 
which is dedicated instead to explaining why the Philosophy of Nature is im- 
portant and relevant. I provide such a conception in the concluding chapter 
of my dissertation; see Rand, A Priori Grounding, 235-61. 

27 For instance, Pippin, who was instrumental in presenting the insight, 
has clearly stated all along that he takes the Philosophy of Nature to be basi- 
cally dispensable. In a recent essay on McDowell’s proposal to develop a 
conception of “second nature,” we read: “My main question will be whether 
we gain that much, free ourselves from that much, if we can come to see our 
capacity for normative stances as ‘second-nature natural.’ I want to offer 
some suggestions that we are better off leaving nature out of the picture alto- 
gether, and that doing so begs no questions.” And on the topic of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Nature in particular as being helpful in this regard: “There is of 
course a Philosophy of Nature in his Encyclopedia, but as anyone who has 
slogged through it knows, there is a lot there that seems to turn no other 
wheel elsewhere in what Hegel says, and very little in the Philosophy of 
Spirit seems to depend on it or refer back to it.” Pippin, “Leaving Nature Be- 
hind, or, Two Cheers for ‘Subjectivism’,” in Smith, ed., Reading McDowell: 
On Mind and World (London: Routledge, 2002), 60. My claim, of course, is 
that this is only a “seeming,” and that extended examination of the Philoso- 
phy of Nature rewards the effort. 

Ibid. 
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now I want to argue in the other direction, as it were: that the insight 
is crucial to understanding that text. 

In characterizing the insight, I have said that our autonomy is a 
normative status we have achieved through work. This work is two- 
fold: it is both the work of human culture or Geist generally through- 
out history, and it is the work of the individual human organism, 
through his process of Bildung within a culture. Hegel labored 
throughout his career to produce an account of this work.” And al- 
though he does not present the scientific world-view as the apex of 
this achievement, the disenchantment of nature plays a prominent 
role in every version of the story.® It is clear, in other words, that He- 
gel takes our achievement of a conception of nature as disenchanted 
to go hand in hand with our achievement of our conception of our- 
selves as rational autonomous agents. 

In what does this achievement consist? What, that is, does it 
mean to say that our rational autonomous agency is not a metaphysi- 
cal fact but an achievement of ours in history? One way of under- 
standing the significance of this insight is to ask what we had to over- 
come in order to realize this achievement. Hegel’s answer to this 
question is to say that we had to overcome a number of forms of given 
authority. To use a highly simplified example, we had to overcome 
the given authority of class membership by birth. We had to realize, 
that is, that mere birth into a certain social class—a given fact about a 
person—need not be a source of. norms binding upon that person.*! 





2 The first presentation was in abstract conceptual form in the Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit (but see Michael Forster’s Hegel’s Idea of a Phenome- 
nology of Spirit for a concrete filling out of each and every allusion in that 
text). It was then presented in straightforward historical form in the Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History (as well as in the lectures on the history of phi- 
losophy, aesthetics, and religion). The Philosophy of Right can be under- 
stood in this sense as the presentation of the synchronic accrual of all 
progress described in the other presentations. 

% So, for instance, “Observing Reason” is a key moment in the section 
“Reason” in the Phenomenology of Spirit (cf. Hegel, Werke, vol. 3, 185-282), 
and Bacon and Newton are recognized in the lectures on the history of phi- 
losophy precisely for their openness to nature as a rational system deter- 
mined through observation and the formulation of laws (cf. ibid., vol. 20, 74- 
90 and 231-383). 

31 Of course we are all born into a social (and biological) position in 
which we are under'the authority of a whole host of “given” forces and indi- 
viduals. But this is clearly not the kind of thing Hegel is talking about. 
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The famous Hegelian narratives of conflicting normative demands 
collapsing and occasioning the rise of a new normative order are nar- 
rative accounts of how we have “mediated” each initially “immediate” 
source of normative authority, or, in other words, how we have pro- 
gressively come to regard no normative authority as given, but all nor- 
mative authority as made or instituted. 

_ At the end of the story which Hegel wants to tell about the 
achievement of autonomy lies a social version of the Kantian concep- 
tion of rational agency. For Kant, autonomous agency consists in only 
ever following those rules of which.I can regard myself as the au- 
thor. That is, in Kant’s view, modern autonomous agents no longer 
accept any given authority at all, but insist on following only self- 
given (or potentially self-given) rules. Kant recognizes a difficulty 
here, in the form of a paradox: if I am to give myself a rule, I must do 
so freely. But this means I must follow a rule for giving myself the 
rule. Whence do I get this rule-giving rule? If I give it to myself, I can 
merely repeat the question; if I do not give it to myself, then I am not, 
after all, autonomous. Kant’s solution is to invoke the “fact of rea- 
son.” But Hegel—lI think rightly—sees this as the invocation of an- 
other (albeit rational, a priori) given, and rejects it. His own solution, 
inspired by Fichte, is to make the establishment of rules, and hence 
the achievement of autonomy, a social establishment and achieve- 
ment. I do not literally give myself every rule I follow, but I regard my- 
self as a member of a community each of whom prescribes rules for 
themselves and all the others. In this way, so the story goes, I can re- 
gard the community as having developed its norms in time through 
the aforementioned conflicts, and hence I need not think of them as 
given, while I can also recognize them as rational and therefore bind- 
ing on me. 

The technical details of this arrangement have been the subject 
of a number of very fruitful and powerful studies. But for our pur- 





32 Kant, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 4, 431, and note 24 above. 

33 See, for instance, Pinkard, Hegel’s Phenomenology; and Neuhouser, 
Foundations of Hegel’s Social Theory. The logic of recognition has been ex- 
plored in detail by Ludwig Siep (see his Die Bewegung des Anerkennens in 
Hegels Phänomenologie des Geistes [Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1998]) and 
Robert R. Williams (see his Hegel’s Ethics of Recognition [Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1998]). 
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poses we need note only one central feature: the claim that the 
achievement of freedom coincides with the elimination of any and all 
immediately given sources of normative authority. I am an autono- 
mous agent when all'of my reasons for action are such either because 
I have made them such or because I can regard myself as part of com- 
munity which has collectively made them such. 

According to Hegel, this elimination of given authority (or in his 
terms the “positing” !of the immediate so as to “mediate” it) is at the 
heart of modern mathematized natural science. The rise of modern 
science came about, in part, through a refusal to recognize nonnatural, 
allegedly “given” authorities (for example, the Bible, Aristotelian 
metaphysics, etc:) as dictating the truth about nature; nature itself was 
to provide this truth, and the agents investigating nature were autono- 
mous just insofar as they regarded themselves as freely binding them- 
selves to the “testimony” of nature, instead of binding themselves to 
nonnatural authorities and allowing those authorities to dictate their 
investigations of nature. 

The Philosophy of Nature is the articulation of the conception of 
nature we arrive at when we systematically seek to eliminate given au- 
thorities and non-natural reasons from that conception. The program 
of the elimination of immediacy—the given—from our knowledge of 
nature guides every step in the Philosophy of Nature, which is there- 
fore the record of a view of nature that takes our cognition of the 
world to be a matter'of our freely holding ourselves responsible to na- 
ture as the authority’ with respect to our accounts of natural phenom- 
ena. 

Now, this story is all well and good, but it is fairly schematic. So I 
now want to present some examples. In giving them I will focus on an 
area of Hegel’s treatment of the sciences that has quite often come un- 
der direct attack: his treatment of mechanics. Hegel has been accused 
of being an Aristotelian, interested in reestablishing an essential dif- 





% Of course, it would not help things if this just meant turning nature 
into a source of given, immediate norms. Hegel avoids this trap through his 
conception of “second nature,” by making the very possibility of thought 
hinge on our animal organism having a (potentially) “negative” and “medi- 
ated” relation to any particular sensory content, and then by developing that 
negative and mediated relation into thought through Bildung. 
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ference between celestial and sublunary motion;® he has been ac- 
cused of promoting an “anti-Newtonian” physics;3 and he has been 
accused of simply having no idea what he was talking about at all.37 
Since I don’t have time to vindicate Hegel on all the details here—and 
since much of that work has already been done by others—I want to 
point out some selected and general features of his presentation that 
are routinely overlooked in the secondary literature. The hope is that 
by pointing out these features, we will bring the organization of the 
whole into view in a way both richer and more responsive to the val- 
ues and goals of modern natural science than anything available to an 
aporioristic reading. 

Very generally, Hegel regards the concepts of empirical science 
as dividing into two basic sorts: natural laws and genera (natural 
kinds). In his Mechanics, he is primarily interested in natural laws. 
These laws are in the first instance quantitative;*® they therefore re- 
quire that we have some notion of natural qualities (in which category 
Hegel includes space and time) as treatable quantitatively through 
measurement.*® Measurement, of course, requires units. Since there 
are, on Hegel’s view, no natural units but only arbitrary, conventional 
ones,*! the inherent requirements on units are fairly minimal. In order 


% William Shea, “Hegel’s Celestial Mechanics,” in Horstmann and Petry, 
eds., Hegels Philosophie der Natur, 30-44. 

© Wolfgang Bonsiepen, Die Begründung einer Naturphilosophie bei 
Kant, Schelling, Fries, und Hegel: Mathematisch versus spekulative Na- 
turerkenninis (Frankfurt a. M.: Klostermann, 1996), 520. I should add here 
that this is a somewhat mystifying charge. Hegel surely does promote a non- 
Newtonian metaphysics, but there’s nothing surprising or unusual about 
that, since plenty of dedicated “Newtonians” do the same. He also promotes 
a non-Newtonian theory of light (Goethe’s), and in this he was surely mis- 
guided. But Bonsiepen appears to want to say that Hegel rejects Newtonian 
physics generally, and presents some competing physics instead. Yet on the 
contrary, Hegel affirms that the law of universal gravitation—surely New- 
ton’s most central and unique contribution—is the highest law of mechanics. 

37 See the comments cited in the Introduction. 

387 should say that despite his insistence that we understand the Philos- 
ophy of Nature as partly a priori, John Burbidge in his Real Process has pro- 
vided a very thorough account of the connections between the section on 
chemistry and the chemistry of Hegel’s day. Yet precisely because of the ap- 
rioristic element of his reading, he cannot make Hegel’s approach consonant 
with contemporary science, even if he can make its content consonant there- 
with. 

39 See Hegel, Werke, vol. 5, 396. 

40 Ibid., vol. 8, 223-4. 

41 Ibid., vol. 5, 395. 
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to function as a standard unit for measure, a candidate reference ob- 
ject need only share the quality to be measured with the object to be 
measured. Hence an object taken as the reference unit for the mea- 
surement of length need only itself have a length in order to function 
as areference unit.” 

Now, when we measure something with this unit, the quantitative 
determination we arrive at—a “quantum” determining the number of 
times the unit is repeated in the measured object—is only externally, 
or “immediately,” related to the quality being measured in the mea- 
sured object.“ So, for instance, I measure my wall with a yardstick, 
and I determine that my wall is 67 yards long. But this number itself— 
67, the quantum arrived at through the measurement—is not itself es- 
sentially related to my wall at all, which is clear from the fact that I 
could change the quantum by switching units (and there is, recall, no 
natural unit). At the same time, the quantitative determination of my 
wall in general—what Hegel calls its “magnitude”—is (or at least can 
be) essential to it being the wall it is.“ If it were, say, only one yard 
long, it would be aldifferent wall, and perhaps not a wall at all. The 
problem is that “67” itself does not express this. Thus, at this level of 
description, all we get are fixed, given numbers, entirely contingent 
upon our choice ofiunit, and devoid of rational (inherent conceptual) 
connection to that of which they are the determinations.* 

But what happens when we begin to compare and relate measure- 
ments by means of|physical laws? We discover, says Hegel, that our 
measurements of qualities (for instance, our measurements of space 
and time in the case of motion) can be brought into relations that elim- 
inate these arbitrary quanta, or at least substantially reduce the num- 
ber of times they occur. This happens, for instance, in Kepler’s area 
law for the orbits of the planets around the sun, which states, roughly, 





42 Hegel is quite in tune with the demand that every unit of measure be 
specified with regard, to an actual reference object (or, as in the case of units 
of time, with regard to the periodic motion of an actual reference object). 

43 See Hegel, Werke, vol. 5, 399. 

44 Tbid., vol. 5, 395, 396. 

451 must emphasize that Hegel is not saying that there is anything wrong 
with measuring in this way, as though there were another way to go about 
things. Indeed, on his view this is the only option, since there are no natural 
units. His point is just that as a quantitative determination of objects, mea- 
surement alone, without mathematical laws, does not display quantitatively 
the conceptual relation between the thing measured and the quantum yielded 
in measurement. 
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that the line joining the center of a planet and the center of the sun 
sweeps out equal areas in equal intervals of time. In this law no 
quanta appear—no actual measurements of the length of that imagi- 
nary line, nor any measurements of intervals of time. But quantitative 
determinations, in the form of variables, are brought into mathemati- 
cal relation with each other in the law. Hegel claims that such laws, in 
which no constants (or at least only dimensionless constants) appear, 
are expressions of conceptual relations between the qualities they 
quantitatively determine and relate. Such laws are therefore them- 
selves an achievement of autonomy, since they reflect a level of un- 
derstanding of the natural world that is itself a free understanding, not 
tied to arbitrary quanta which have no inherent significance with re- 
spect to the quality they determine, but rather fully determined 
through the mediation of concepts. 

One result of this conception of laws as quantitatively deter- 
mined conceptual relations between qualities is that, ideally, all of our 
laws should be laws in which the quantitative relation established is 
explicable entirely in terms of the concepts of the qualities related. 
Hegel allows approximation to this goal to structure the entire sec- 
tion, in which laws that are farther from the goal (Galileo’s law of fall, 
for instance) are treated at an earlier, “lower” level than those that are 
closer (for example, Kepler’s laws). And this organizational princi- 
ple—the demand that natural laws be construed as a consequence of 
the concepts of the qualities they relate, so that Kepler’s laws must be 
construed as falling more or less directly out of the concepts of space 
and time—is the cause of some suspicion of apriorism on the part of 
some commentators. After all, the claim that natural laws are deter- 
mined by the concepts of the qualities related in them can appear to 
entail the claim that I can logically derive the laws from the concepts. 
And that claim appears very aprioristic indeed. 

In fact, this suspicion is misdirected. It only arises if we some- 
how believe—contra Hegel—that the concepts in question (space, 
time, etc.) are available independently of the equations in which they 
figure. But consider the folowing: it is often argued in contemporary 
philosophy of science that to understand the meaning of a given con- 
cept in the physical sciences, we must examine the laws in which it 





48 Hegel puts this by saying of Kepler’s Harmonic Law (stating that the 
square of the period of an orbiting planet is directly proportional to the cube 
of the orbit’s semimajor axis) that “the greatness of this law is that it so sim- 
ply and directly demonstrates the reason of the thing” (Hegel, Werke, vol. 9, 
93). 
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appears and the role it plays in those laws. We should understand He- 
gel in the same way as insisting not that the equations are derivable 
from antecedently and independently accessible concepts, but rather 
that the concepts related in physical laws are given their content by 
the roles they play in those laws.*’ Since Hegel clearly understands 
physical laws to be discovered by empirical observation, there is no 
apriorism here.*® 

According to Hegel, then, our self-conception of humans as au- 
tonomous rational agents is not just accidentally coincident with the 
development of modern mathematized natural science. This science, 
at its best, reflects that autonomy, specifically by exhibiting the 
rationality of a well-ordered system of concepts and laws defined in 
relation to each other and free of mysterious “immediate” quanta with 
no further comprehensible meaning. We are blinded to this aspect of 
Hegel’s treatment of nature as revealed by our best scientific theories 
if we occupy ourselves chiefly with attempts to recapitulate an alleged 
a priori deduction of the concepts of those theories. We can be driven 
to occupy ourselves in this way by Hegel’s reputation, as well as by 
some aprioristic-sounding passages. But it is always the case that uni- 
fied alternate readings of those passages are readily available to us if 
we keep Hegel’s focus on autonomy within sight. Autonomy—particu- 
larly the autonomy of thought itself committed to the elimination of 
sheerly given authority across not just ethical but all intellectual life— 
must be directed against apriority, since this itself is simply a rational- 
ist form of givenness, and therefore in need of mediation. It is impor- 
tant, that is, to grasp that the privileging of autonomy is not an exter- 
nal demand placed on the system, but is the entire point of the system 
as a whole. In the part of the system constituted by the Philosophy of 
Nature, this means displaying our knowledge of nature, and the con- 





47 Robert Brandom has strongly advocated this kind of conceptual role 
semantics in connection with Hegel (though he does not apply it directly to 
the Philosophy of Nature). He also ties it directly to a social theory of nor- 
mativity; see his Making it Explicit. 

48 To add another piece of evidence to the pile: Hegel is very careful to 
give an operational definition of (inertial) mass, so that it is defined by mea- 
surable changes in position and motion due to impact (see Hegel, Werke, vol. 
9, 66-8, where Hegel, actually uses the term “Gewicht,” usually translated as 
“weight,” to designate inertial mass; see also P. M. Kluit, “Inertial and Gravita- 
tional Mass: Newton, Hegel, and Modern Physics,” in Petry, Hegel and Newto- 
nianism, 229-47). 

49 Hegel sees other reflections of autonomy in other areas of the sci- 
ences; my examples here are restricted to mechanics, and therefore empha- 
size the mathematical structure of the laws of that science. 
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ception of nature contained in that knowledge, as the achievement of 
autonomous rational agents who themselves are at home in that na- 
ture. 

Of course there is more to the world in which rational human 
agents find themselves than the determinations of nature in the natu- 
ral sciences. There is also that famous “other” of nature, “spirit.” But 
can we go beyond the claim that proper sense can only be made of He- 
gel’s conception of nature if we keep the autonomy of rational agents 
in front of our eyes at all times, and claim further, against Pippin, that 
proper sense can be made of our autonomy only if we have a correct 
grasp of the Philosophy of Nature? Having shown the dependency in 
one direction, I must now show it in the other. 


IM 


Second Nature. How is Hegel’s story about our autonomous ra- 
tional agency affected by his take on the conception of nature deliv- 
ered by the natural sciences? For many philosophers, there is a 
strong connection between what science tells us about the world and 
our options for self-conception. This is especially the case for natu- 
ralists. But Hegel is not supposed to be a naturalist—he is an idealist. 
And it seems at times that “idealism” might best be defined precisely 
by its opposition to the claim that natural science could tell us any- 
thing interesting about our mindedness. Yet some contemporary phi- 
losophy of mind, particularly John McDowell’s work on the concept 
of second nature, has brought attention back to what Hegel can offer 
in developing a nondualist, nonnaturalist account of our rational au- 
tonomous animality, and it has done so in a way that brings out the 
importance of the Philosophy of Nature in this regard. 

In Mind and World McDowell advances the striking claim that 
what contemporary philosophy needs in order to make real forward 
progress is a “partial re-enchantment of nature.”©° Such a partial re- 
enchantment of nature is meant to display our conceptual capacities 
as the result of a development of our “second nature,” itself actualized 
in us by our upbringing or "Bildung, which is an element of the nor- 
mal coming to maturity of the kind of animals we are.”*! As his talk of 
animality indicates, this partial re-enchantment is not supposed to 





50 Cf, McDowell, Mind and World, 85. 
61 Ibid., 87 
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constitute a “laps[e] into pre-scientific superstition.”** It is instead 
supposed to indicate a way of understanding our conceptual capaci- 
ties as natural, and! yet as not fully explicable with the tools of the 
“realm of law,” McDowell's term for the hard natural sciences and the 
“bald naturalism” which appeals to them. According to McDowell, we 
need to get beyond the realm of law in order to be able to offer any ac- 
count of responsiveness to reasons as a normative rather than a 
strictly causal affair (which would make it no longer responsiveness 
to reasons, but responsiveness to causes). The point of “second na- 
ture” and “partial re-enchantment” is therefore to tell us how our re- 
sponsiveness to the world can be both rational and natural.” 
McDowell tends to explain what he means by second nature and 
Bildung by appeal to Aristotle’s ethics, although the term itself also 
occupies a prominent place in Hegel’s philosophy of mind and politi- 
cal philosophy.™ Specifically, it is a term Hegel introduces in an An- 
merkung on “habit” [Gewohnheit], a concept which plays a crucial 
transitional role from the organisms described in the Philosophy of 
Nature to the topics of the Philosophy of Spirit. By the end of the 
Philosophy of Nature, Hegel has provided his account of animal or- 





62 Ibid., 88 

63 As should become clear below, I think the “partial reenchantment” 
talk, while usefully provocative when facing a strongly naturalist or coherent- 
ist audience, also presents difficulties—especially in connection with suppos- 
edly “Romantic” philosophers such as Hegel. Since I think Hegel celebrates 
the disenchanted picture of nature, I would prefer a different vocabulary 
here. But I believe the “second nature” talk is very useful and captures Just 
right what Hegel is after (and what McDowell should be after). 

54 On Aristotle and McDowell on second nature, see Mischa Gubeljic et 
al., “Nature and Second Nature in McDowell's Mind and World,” in John Mc- 
Dowell: Reason and Nature, Lecture and Colloquium in Münster 1999, ed. 
Marcus Willascheck (Minster: LIT-Verlag, 2000), 41-50. On Hegel and Aristo- 
tle on habit, see Alfredo Ferrarin, Hegel and Aristotle (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2001), 262-86, and Catherine Malabou, The Future of 
Hegel: Plasticity, Temporality, and Dialectic (London: Routledge, 2004). 
For Aristotle’s explicit linking of habit and second nature, see Aristotle, Prob- 
lems 4.26.879b35-880a4, ed. Jonathan Barnes, The Complete Works of Aristo- 
tle (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1984), 1357. 

55 Hegel, Werke, vol. 10, 183-7. Gubeljic et al. cite Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right (ibid., vol. 7, 301) on second nature, but insofar as habit is supposed to 
be a feature of our nature as animals, the better citation would be Encyclope- 
dia, section 410 (ibid., vol. 10, 184), where we read that “Habit rightly has 
been called a second nature—nature, since it is an immediate being of the 
soul,—second, since|it is an immediacy that is posited by the soul.” For simi- 
lar uses, see ibid., vol. 12, 57; vol. 16, 189; vol. 17, 146; and vol. 19, 108, 114. 
For a history of the term “second nature” in the modern period see Norbert 
Rath, Zweite Natur: Konzepte einer Vermittlung von Natur und Kultur in 
Anthropologie und Asthetik um 1800 (Munster. Waxmann, 1996). 
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ganisms; the Philosophy of Spirit (the next and last book in the three- 
book Encyclopedia) begins Hegel’s treatment of human animals in 
particular. The early sections of the Philosophy of Spirit are devoted 
to the organic systems that govern our interaction with the world, de- 
veloped conceptually by Hegel on the basis of his arguments in the 
Philosophy of Nature. Hegel groups these organic systems under the 
general heading of the “soul,” a developed version of which is called 
“the feeling soul.” It is this feeling soul that develops habit. 

Habit in this context is the “reduction” of particular feelings, sen- 
sory events, or inputs such that they are no longer directly attended 
to, according to Hegel. In this sense, his use of “habit” is closer to our 
term “habituation,” meaning the state an organism reaches when it 
ceases to respond to the repetition of a given stimulus. For Hegel, this 
ceasing of response is both unfree and free—unfree because it is part 
of the realm of law (it is part of the Naturexistenz of the organism), 
free because as a result of it the habituated organism is no longer tied 
to the sensation and its cause by “interest, engagement, or depen- 
dency.” Habit, in other words, is the “negation” of “immediate feel- 
ing.” As we saw in the last section of this paper, a negative relation to 
the immediate is in general Hegel’s condition for autonomy, if not the 
actual structure of autonomy itself. And now we can see that for He- 
gel this condition is reached on the basis of the nature of humans as 
animals capable of habituation. 

Habituation is of course far from the much more complicated 
process of Bildung properly so called, which by itself is also no guar- 
antee of true freedom, according to Hegel (since it is perfectly possi- 
ble that we can be gebildet into an unfree self-conception and social 
structure). Fred Neuhouser has amply detailed the many steps re- 
quired to achieve true autonomy in Hegel’s system,’ and that kind of 
autonomy is obviously not available to many organisms themselves 
perfectly capable of habituation. But habituation is nonetheless the 
key to Hegel’s account of how the responsiveness to reasons that con- 
stitutes human autonomy is intelligible as an actualization and devel- 
opment of naturally existent capacities. And the key to understanding 





5 Of course there must be a difference between habituation in this 
sense and permanent loss of the ability to respond to a given stimulus. Hegel 
does not want to say that, for example, having one’s eyes gouged out is (nec- 
essarily) the beginning of freedom. 

57 Neuhouser, Foundations of Hegel’s Social Theory. 
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these capacities, according to Hegel, lies in seeing how our account of 
them fits with our account of organisms generally, with our account of 
chemistry as the basis for those organisms, and with our account of 
physics as the basis for that chemistry, all through autonomous medi- 
ated conceptual wholes. 


IV 


Conclusion. In this paper I have shown that, firstly, Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Nature can and indeed must be read without the obscuring 
factor of the a priori/a posteriori distinction, which Hegel himself 
clearly rejects. I have also shown the way in which this text can be 
fruitfully interpreted in the light of the contemporary insight into the 
nature of Hegelian autonomy. Finally, I have shown that this very in- 
sight into Hegelian autonomy is incomplete without an account of 
how we can be autonomous agents and also be at home in the disen- 
chanted nature revealed to us by the natural sciences, and that the 
Philosophy of Nature offers the basis for Hegel’s account of this be- 
ing-at-home. 

The Philosophy of Nature thus offers a rich array of questions, 
concepts, and conclusions to any philosopher ready to approach it 
free of the obstacle of apriorism and convinced of the centrality of au- 
tonomy in Hegel’s system. Clearly, the ability of Hegel to provide us 
with insights into our conceptual lives is put to the test by his ability to 
confront the empirical concepts of the natural sciences, and if I am 
correct, we can still find a compelling case being made in his “Mechan- 
ics” for a particular approach to the philosophy of science. And al- 
though I have not had an opportunity to do it here, it can be shown 
that Hegel’s philosophy of science combined with his historical in- 
sights into conceptual change provides a powerful set of tools for ex- 
amining the rationality of significant theoretical shifts in the natural 
sciences. 

Furthermore, Hegel’s notion of a “second nature” is a focal point 
for a remarkable convergence of interests in contemporary philoso- 
phy. First, there is:the interest coming from contemporary philosophy 





68 I address this in the last chapter of my dissertation; see Rand, A Pri- 
ori Grounding, 255-61. 
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of mind, represented primarily by McDowell and Brandom. Second, 
and perhaps more surprisingly, habit and second nature play a crucial 
role in the most advanced Continental approach to Hegel, found in 
Catherine Malabou’s The Future of Hegel: Plasticity, Temporality, 
and Dialectic.’ Central to her work is an account of Hegel in many 
ways close to the one I have proposed here. And third, the relevance 
of Hegel's synthesis of Bildung, habituation, theories of the organism, 
conceptual capacities, and philosophy of mind to discussions in cog- 
nitive science is intriguing and promising. Hegelians have a lot to 
learn from the massive work being done on the brain across many dis- 
ciplines. But if I am right about the bidirectional importance of the 
Philosophy of Nature for the Philosophy of Spirit and vice-versa, 
they can contribute something to that work as well. 


Georgia State University 





5 See note 54 above. 
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ARISTOTLE. Physics or Natural Hearing. Translated by Glen Coughlin. 
William of Moerbeke Translation Series. South Bend, Indiana: St. Au- 
gustine’s Press, 2005. xxxi + 308 pp. Cloth: $40.00, paper: $18.00—In 
the course of its history, Aristotle’s treatise on the principles of nature 
has often born the title Physica ex auditu, indicating that the difficult 
study of these principles requires the aid of a teacher. Indeed, this title 
is something of a pun, for an important element of Aristotelian natural 
philosophy is the insistence that nature herself teaches us her principles 
through our reflective experience of her. Such “natural hearing” is hon- 
ored in this new translation of the Physics and the accompaning com- 
mentaries. From the outset, translator Coughlin draws our attention to 
this point by raising in his introduction the question: Can there be a 
study of nature founded on common experience rather than mathemati- 
cal reasoning? In addressing this question, he has no illusions about the 
necessity of overcoming those “habits of thought” that restrict natural 
science to the paradigm of mathematical physics established in the early 
modern period.: Thus, the equivocation on the term “science” is treated 
first and a case is made in the introduction for the sort of study of nature 
found in the Physics. Coughlin returns to many of the issues initially 
raised by his introduction in a series of topical commentaries appended 
to the translation. 

The translation itself is rather literal and technical, espeically as com- 
paired with other now commonly used English translations. This results 
in a version that may be a bit less smooth than some other versions, but 
generally more accurate. Both the Revised Oxford (Hardie and Gaye) 
and Clarendon (Charleton and Hussey) translations are somewhat.more 
readable, but often less precise in diction. On the other hand, Cough- 
lin’s translationlis far more readable than that of Apostle. Ina prefatory 
note, Coughlin compares his version with these and others making a 
good case for his use of technical terms drawn from Latin scholastic 
commentaries. Indeed, those recent translators who pointedly avoid 
scholastic terminology in an attempt to capture the direct experiential 
language of Aristotle, often have recourse to contrived expressions that 
virtually become a new technical jargon. It is not at all clear that such a 


*Books received 'are acknowledged in this section by a brief resume, report, or 
criticism. Such acknowledgement does not preclude a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent Critical Study. From time to time, technical books dealing with such 
fields as mathematics, physics, anthropology, and the social sciences will be reviewed 
in this section, if it is thought that they might be of special interest to philosophers. 
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procedure constitutes an improvement on the more traditional sort of 
translation provided by Coughlin. Moreover, as Coughlin himself points 
out, such attempts ignore the fact that Aristotle’s terminological deci- 
sions in this text constitute a significant development in his thought. 
Thus Coughlin justifies his use of technical terms established by the tra- 
dition. The result is an English version that is refreshingly familiar in 
diction and less forced in expression. Over all, it is a good choice for 
close study of the text. 

Some of the merits of Coughlin’s translation can be brought to light 
through a brief comparative study of a notoriously difficult text. Raising 
the question of how necessity exists in nature at the end of Book J, Aris- 
totle asks whether what is necessary is so by hypothesis (ex hypothe- 
seos) or simply (haplos). At 200a16 he provides the answer which 
Coughlin renders as “What is necessary, then, is so by hypothesis, but 
not as an end. For necessity is in the material, but that for the sake of 
which is in the account.” This translation, like that of Apostle, is rather 
close to the Greek, although Coughlin avoids Apostle’s somewhat un- 
usual use of “in the formula” for en to logo. Like Charlton, Coughlin 
uses “in the account” which fits well with the various renderings in me- 
dieval Latin texts that tend to use in diffinitione or in ratione. Both 
Apostle and Coughlin use the clearer “by hypothesis” for ex hypotheseos 
rather than Charlton’s “on some hypothesis” which may suggest a mod- 
ern understanding of hypothesis here. More importantly, Coughlin 
avoids the more or less extensive interpolations of the Hardie and Gaye 
Oxford version and the Wicksteed and Cornford translation in the 1957 
Loeb edition. By comparison, then, Coughlin’s translation is among the 
more accessible and familiar in expression while remaining close to the 
Greek text. 

In full awareness of the modern context in which his readers will ap- 
proach Aristotle’s text, Coughlin provides in his introduction an apolo- 
gia for the sort of enterprise one finds in the Physics. This is extended 
in a series of eleven appendixes each of which develops a specific topic 
drawn from Aristotle’s text. The first appendix, comparing the methods 
of Aristotelian natural philosophy and modern experimental science, is 
the longest and most fully developed. The other appendixes take up var- 
ious topics that one would expect: the nature of matter, chance and in- 
determinacy, final cause, the definition of motion, place, void, and time. 
In all of these, Coughlin’s discussion is careful and analytical. This com- 
mentary material is supplemented by a glossary, bibliography, and gen- 
eral index. Endnotes to each book of the translated text provide identi- 
fication of sources, cross-references, and explanatory remarks. 
Together with the accessible translation, these supporting materials 
make this book suitable for both beginning and advanced study of tradi- 
tional natural philosophy.—Michael W. Tkacz, Gonzaga University. 


ASHLEY, Benedict M., O. P., The Way toward Wisdom: An Interdisciplinary 
and Intercultural Introduction to Metaphysics. Notre Dame, Indiana: 
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University of Notre Dame Press, 2006. xxi + 617 pp. Cloth, $75.00—Ash- 
ley’s book is a recapitulation of a lifelong effort to reach a comprehen- 
sive understanding of reality. It displays a high level of scholarship, of- 
fers a voyage through the philosophical disciplines and takes into 
account the metaphysical orientation of the great religious traditions of 
mankind. The goal the author has in mind is to help the reader arrive at 
the First Cause beyond the material world. In Part 1 the ancient philos- 
ophy of nature comes to life. Ashley argues that the basics of Aristotle's 
Physics are in harmony with modern science. A dominant theme is that 
the study of physical nature shows the existence of a First Mover. The 
principle that nothing moves itself has not lost its validity: contempo- 
rary physicists are at pains to explain how the Big Bang started (168). 
Turning to metascience—a term Ashley prefers to the word metaphys- 
ics—he is able ito show that this discipline presupposes the study of 
physical nature and the insight that not all things are material. This con- 
clusion discards the approach to metaphysics of existential Thomists as 
well as that of John Wippel. 

The theme of Part 2—the properties of all being—provides the occa- 
sion for a wide ranging discussion of the unity of physical bodies, atoms 
and particles. After describing the awesome complexity of the physical 
universe Ashley considers unity and complexity in ethics. A next prop- 
erty of being is truth. The author reviews modern materialism and phe- 
nomenology, pragmatism, and existential philosophies. By the end of 
the twentieth century “the desert winds of radical scepticism were again 
withering human hopes for wisdom” (254). Finally, Ashley examines 
the goodness of being, a theme which encloses intrinsic and extrinsic fi- 
nality: teleology cannot be eliminated from biological explanations of 
living beings (343). In this connection, the reader finds considerations 
on virtue ethics and refutations of the theories of good and evil in hu- 
man actions propounded by J. Fuchs, R. McCormick and of G. Grisez. 
The last chapter shows the wisdom we gain by the application of 
Aquinas’s principles (361). 

Part 3 deals with the First Cause, reviewing materialist as well as spir- 
itual monism and Whitehead’s “theism.” Material monism now “colo- 
nizes the world” (402). Ashley's concern is to uphold the primacy of 
spiritual reality: the existence of the First Cause and the dependence of 
the being of the world on God are demonstrated in Aristotle’s Physics. 
In his discussion of divine attributes, Ashley offers an explanation of 
why we use masculine terms when speaking of God as a person. Part 4 
presents a sweeping overview of education as the road to wisdom. Ash- 
ley stresses the merits of liberal education and re-affirms that the study 
of nature is basic to all disciplines. Metascience will be helpful in the di- 
alogue between the great world views. In fact we should be open to 
other forms of knowledge besides Western scientism. Even economic 
life should be measured by higher values (433 ff.). 

In a sense the book is a unique attempt to sketch the road to wisdom 
and to anchor our physical world to the existence of the First Cause. An 
amazing quantity of material is discussed, the arguments, although con- 
cise, are solid. Aristotelian and Thomist philosophers will delight in this 
summa, which acquaints them with the results of modern physics as 
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well as with the views of Eastern religions and wisdom. On points of de- 
tail some questions can be raised: has not the nature of modern physics 
changed to such a point that one can no longer pass from it to meta- 
science? The “reality” of atoms is so different that it seems difficult to 
relate them directly to the realist physics of Aristotle. 

This book is the result of a life long teaching activity at high level. 
Ashley shares the Forest River School’s stress on the study of physical 
nature. Its central question is how to unify human knowledge, and he 
argues with great force that the answer is found in Aristotle and 
Aquinas’ thought.—Leo J. Elders, Institute of Philosophy, Rolduc, The 
Netherlands. 


CARONE, Gabriela Roxana. Plato’s Cosmology and Its Ethical Dimensions. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005. ix + 320. Cloth, 
$70.00.—The breadth of Carone’s analysis is quite remarkable: the Ti- 
maeus, the Philebus and the Statesman are devoted two chapters each. 
Without delving too deeply into the intricacies pertaining to the chronol- 
ogy of Plato’s dialogues, Carone is careful to mark out the thematic con- 
nections between the texts relevant to her central topic and often mus- 
ters a dialogue in support of her claims about another dialogue (for 
example, the Laws appears to bolster her interpretation about crucial 
aspects of the Timaeus). Thus, in addition to giving prominence to the 
ethical implications of various Platonic cosmological speculations, she 
is also concerned with pointing out the consistency of some of the te- 
nets cherishes by Plato in his late dialogues. 

Carone’s reading of the Timaeus (Chapters 2 and 3) is centered on 
the thesis that the Demiurge is not a generative power that is external to 
the world that he has molded according to eternal paradigms, but a two- 
fold symbol. He stands for the function of primary causation while also 
symbolizing the cosmic soul—two complementary facets of the same 
entity. The latter claim is especially counterintuitive (although not en- 
tirely implausible), since the world’s soul is said explicitly by Plato to 
have been fashioned by the divine craftsman. The Demiurge is some- 
what demoted to the status of a super-philosopher-king, establishing 
harmony not in a polis, but throughout the cosmos. Furthermore, the 
Demiurge becomes a sort of mediator between humans and Forms; 
grasping the order of the universe, the regularity of the revolution of the 
stars, et cetera, can serve as a guide for achieving order or justice at a 
microcosmic level. This interpretation seems to also square well with 
Carone’s approach to the place of cosmology in the Philebus. The au- 
thor cautions us not to treat the cosmological account given in the 
Philebus as a negligible epiphenomenon; if accorded the attention and 
interest it deserves, it can reveal fundamental features of the universe, 
such as the rationality of its structure, conveyed by the order and pro- 
portions of the phenomenal world. Carone’s main point in this context 
(especially in Chapter 5) is that the divine principle that seems to be at 
work in the universe can serve as a model for human beings and that no- 
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tions such as peras (limit) can display their relevance at the level of indi- 
vidual lives (peras would correspond accordingly to moderation in re- 
gard to the pursuit of pleasures). In short, if our lives are sufficiently 
imbued with rationality, in a way that would reflect the divine nature 
and the nature of the cosmos, although in a less ascetic and elitist man- 
ner than argued! for in the middle dialogues, we can attain happiness 
while also enjoying genuine pleasures. This line of thought is continued 
in Carone’s investigation into the meaning of the myth presented in the 
Statesman or Politicus (Chapters 6 and 7). Most notable about this 
stage of her study is that she argues for the opposite of what most com- 
mentators have contended so far: if read appropriately, the myth sug- 
gests that the universe is going through a cycle that is orderly and paral- 
lel to its divine shepherd, Cronus, rather than through a cycle of 
disorder and increased dissolution. If we accept this reading, we are 
also bound to accept that the myth in the Politicus is meant to strike an 
optimistic note and to suggest that we should remain hopeful in so far as 
our lives too are coordinated by rationality, in keeping with the nature 
of the universe as a whole. Chapter 8 is devoted to understanding the 
roots of evil as dealt with in Book X of Plato’s Laws and, implicitly, to 
the interdependence of the cosmos and human life; our actions rever- 
berate in the nature of the entire world, which can in turn affect our 
lives and condition. In the end, this book turns out to be a sort of dip- 
tych: what marks the special affinity between the Timaeus and the 
Philebus is the fact that the universe appears to play the role of a model 
for human behavior, as Carone notes in the Conclusion to her book; the 
Politicus and the Laws, on the other hand, also depict the universe itself 
in a way that that is conditioned by Plato’s interest in ethics and politics. 

Carone’s analysis yields several surprising results, and, given her thor- 
ough—if not always entirely persuasive—inquiry, they should not be ig- 
nored. This is a truly thought provoking book and its maverick view of 
the link between ethics and cosmology deserves full attention from the 
students of Plato's works.—Tiberiu Popa, Butler University. 


CARUANA, Louis. Science and Virtue: An Essay on the Impact of the Scien- 
tific Mentality ‘on Moral Character. Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2006. viii 
+ 134 pp. Cloth, $79.95—In this careful and thoughtful book Louis Caru- 
ana examines the impact of the scientific mentality on moral character. 
His guidelines are two—contemporary philosophy of science and Aris- 
totelian virtue ethics. His strategy is to discover in each of four areas of 
philosophy of science two vices that flank a virtue. In each area he 
points up two extreme views. Embracing an extreme is the vice; taking 
the balanced position is the virtue. 

l 
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He begins with observation and the conflict between the scientific 
and the manifest image. Accepting one to the exclusion of the other is 
morally reprehensible, “a kind of proud overestimation of reason and 
experiment” or “a kind of false humility, an underestimation of reason 
and experiment” (p. 31). The virtue is critical commonsensism. 

Next come method and induction. Caruana distinguishes between the 
goal and the process of induction, between the search for universal laws 
and the reliability of universalizing from instances. As for universals, 
concentrating on them to the neglect of particulars leads to “cultural to- 
talitarianism” while indifference regarding the gap between universals 
and particulars leads to “social and even personal fragmentation.” The 
balanced position is a “reflective equilibrium” (pp. 54—55). 

As for the process of induction, facile acceptance shows “an over-con- 
fidence as regards our mental ability to arrive at a correct understanding 
of our world.” Rejecting induction altogether and replacing it with falsi- 
fication leads to a symmetrical “underestimation.” The virtue is “a form 
of prudential risk-taking” (56—57). 

Explanation is the fourth theme. An event is explained when it is sub- 
sumed under scientific laws. Any actual event is, however, a conver- 
gence of indefinitely many causal chains and so instantiates laws in as 
many ways. A particular context tells us what aspects of an event to 
subsume under laws, and every explanation depends for its focus on 
some context. But reminders of other contexts can always be invoked 
to challenge the conclusiveness of an explanation. To ignore the con- 
text is doctrinaire; overemphasis on context leads to relativism. Those 
are the vices. The virtue is “an attitude that is balanced in the sense that 
it gives the right amount of importance to the context or view-point” (p. 
78). 

There is finally the question whether science is grounded in history 
and emerges in ever new forms or whether it is grounded in a lawfulness 
that emerges ever more clearly and comprehensively. The person who 
affirms the first question to the exclusion of the second will come to 
“distrust tradition” (p. 93). The person who affirms the second to the 
exclusion of the first fails to appreciate prudence and “becomes morally 
blind” (p. 95). The virtue is “a kind of heuristic courage or boldness” (p. 
96). 

The concluding chapter pleads for a holistic and practical view of sci- 
ence, knowledge, and wisdom and suggests that the several virtues of 
being a good scientist and a good person can be united in the one virtue 
of “heuristic courage” (p. 111). Two appendixes follow, one on the 
Hippocratic Oath and another that formalizes the procedure of advanc- 
ing from extremes to the mean. 

Caruana’s exposition of the philosophy of science is exemplary in its 
clarity and succinctness. His command of virtue ethics extends from 
the classical tradition to contemporary discussions. More importantly, 
Caruana addresses two urgent issues in ethics—how to situate virtue 
ethics in the concreteness of life and how to bridge the gap between 
moral and nonmoral goods. 

For all its virtues, Science and Virtue leaves us with difficult ques- 
tions. The central problem surfaces in the different ways Caruana char- 
acterizes the moral impact of scientific practices. Most often he de- 
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scribes it as fact. Less frequently he entertains it as a possibility. 
Occasionally he advocates it as anorm. Caruana’s pivotal argument is 
the reminder that the scientist and the moral agent are one and the same 
person, leading one and the same life. But the articulation of that argu- 
ment has to show at least three linkages. The first is from scientific 
practice to the metascientific positions philosophers take. Caruana dis- 
cusses what philosophers of science say rather than what scientists do. 
Philosophers of science have explicit and sometimes extreme views of 
observation, induction, etc. Scientists know how to go about their 
work, but beyond a rough-and-ready realism and a commitment to em- 
pirical evidence they may be quite undecided and inarticulate regarding 
the terms and theories of philosophers. 

The second linkage goes from metascientific views to virtues and 
vices. This is where Caruana’s emphasis lies and where the case is 
made with commendable plausibility. The third linkage goes from the 
metascientific virtues and vices to human flourishing and raises the 
question of how these virtues and vices consist with moral character. 
It’s at least conceivable that a person in the grip of “cultural totalitarian- 
ism” as regards! induction is in practice a tolerant liberal. Consistency, 
may be rare, nor is it always a virtue. We prefer the inconsistently toler- 
ant to the consistently totalitarian person. 

It’s Caruana’s achievement to have illuminated one important link be- 
tween science and virtue and to have alerted us to two others.—Albert 
Borgmann, The! University of Montana. 

l 


CASTEIGT, Julie. Connaissance et vérité chez Maître Eckhart: Seul le juste 
connaît la justice. Etudes de philosophie médiévale, vol. 91. Paris: Vrin, 
2006. 480 pp. Paper, €55.00—Knowledge of the truth, for Eckhart, in- 
volves more than the correspondence (adaequatio) of thing and intel- 
lect. Aquinas’s correspondence theory of truth has an important limita- 
tion: it accounts for the truth of judgments without guaranteeing that 
the judgments were made on the basis of “interior knowledge.” In fact, 
as Eckhart remarks, even a blind person can say true things about col- 
ors (“exterior knowledge”). Interior knowledge, for Eckhart, is not sim- 

ply knowing true statements, but being in the truth. This is the back- 
ground to the main argument of this important study, which consists in 
showing that knowledge of truth, as discussed in Eckhart’s Latin work 
(written for a scholarly audience), coincides with the birth of God in the 
soul, a major theme of the sermons he gave in the vernacular. As it is ar- 
gued, the theory of truth is the philosophical formulation of the theolog- 
ical theme of the birth of God. This has an important hermeneutical im- 
plication with regard to Eckhart’s writings as a whole: Eckhart’s Latin 
work and his German work are thus found to be intimately united. 
Being in the truth, which allows for knowledge of truth, establishes a 
special relationship between knower and known, a relationship that 
Eckhart understands as a begetting (generatio), where knower and the 
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known become one in act (unum in actu). The knowing person is still 
distinct from the known object, but “knowing” and “being known” are 
correlatives and therefore are inseparably one. The epistemological re- 
lationship between knower and known is paired with an ontological 
one: knowledge as begetting not only affects the content of one’s knowl- 
edge, but transforms one’s very being so as to make one into a son of 
God. Eckhart thus extends to human knowledge the possibility of expe- 
riencing what medieval theology taught about the Trinitarian relations: 
the Son is generated by the Father, he is in fact the Father’s own hypos- 
tasized self-knowledge. 

Casteigt’s study is divided into five chapters. The first examines Eck- 
hart’s account of the limitations of the correspondence theory of truth, 
according to which the knower might still be “outside” the known. 
Since for Eckhart knowledge of truth implies interior rather than exte- 
rior knowledge, it affects the relation between the very being of the 
known and the knower. In order to know, one needs to be ontologically 
assimilated to the content of knowledge, in the same way as the Holy 
Spirit, the: teacher of the truth, is ontologically one with the Father and 
the Son from whom he proceeds. Thus the general condition of 
knowledge, for Eckhart, is knowledge in the principle from which one 
receives one’s being. Accordingly knowledge consists in the begetting 
of the knower by the known. 

This theme is further developed in chapter two. Eckhart uses a 
phrase from the Gospel, “The Son alone knows the Father,” as well as an 
axiom inspired by the classical doctrine of the connection of virtues, 
“Only the just knows justice,” to develop his thesis that knowledge re- 
quires being in the known and that the knower is constituted by the act 
of knowledge. 

Chapter three analyzes Eckhart’s understanding of the relationship 
between knower and known as unum in actu. Eckhart bases his teach- 
ing upon Aristotle’s De anima. Knowledge requires total receptivity (in 
Eckhart’s terms, “nudity” and “passivity”), for precisely qua passive, the 
knower can achieve actual unity with the known, the active principle of 
knowledge. The unity of knower and known due to their knowing rela- 
tion is greater than their separation qua natural beings. Thus human be- 
ings who know God have a greater actual unity with him due to their re- 
lation of knowledge, in comparison with the separation between them 
and God qua creature and creator. Human accomplishment consists in 
this filial relation to God, which follows upon one’s being generated by 
the knowledge of God. 

Chapter four explores the causal foundation of knowledge. In accor- 
dance with the distinction between univocal and analogical causality, 
Eckhart distinguishes between the univocal and the analogical relation 
between knower and known. What distinguishes the two is whether the 
knower is in the known (interior knowledge) or not (exterior knowl- 
edge). Eckhart’s example for the univocal relation is the knowledge 
that the just person has of justice. 

In light of his teaching on knowledge as being-generated, what is the 
essence of truth, according to Eckhart? This question is investigated in 
chapter five. Only because the truth itself is generated by being, and be- 
cause the truth manifests itself to intellectual natures, is it the case that 
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true knowledge consists in the generation of the knower by the known. 
Casteigt summarizes the gist of Eckhart’s teaching: “Knowing in truth is 
hence to know as a son who knows and manifests through and in his 
own being-generated the principle which generates him” (p. 399). 

This perceptive and carefully researched study is likely to have a last- 
ing impact on scholarship on Meister Eckhart.—Tobias Hoffmann, The 
Catholic University of America. 

| 


CRISP, Roger. Reasons and the Good. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2006. x + 178 pp. Cloth, $45.00—Though once left for dead, intuitionism 
in ethics now enjoys a vigorous resurgence. Much of this recent work 
has been avowedly Rossian, focusing on moral concepts with a view to 
articulating a pluralistic system of principles each knowable by intu- 
ition. In his valuable monograph, Reasons & the Good, Roger Crisp fol- 
lows other contemporary intuitionists in holding that certain fundamen- 
tal normative principles are self-evident and knowable by intuition 
while trying to divest these views of metaphysical and epistemological 
excess (ch. 3). ' In at least three other respects however, Crisp’s intu- 
itionism owes more to Sidgwick than it does to Ross. 

First, the most fundamental question of normative inquiry for Crisp, 
as for Sidgwick; is a question of practical reason. Crisp formulates this 
as the question what are our ultimate normative reasons. Whether 
moral considerations are among our ultimate reasons is a secondary 
question. Crisp goes on to argue that moral considerations do not pro- 
vide ultimate reasons, and that the authority normally accorded to ex- 
plicitly moral considerations is more liable to hinder than to advance 
theoretical progress. Crisp’s arguments for this conclusion turn on an 
analogy between morality and law. Each is a social practice whereby 
certain behavior is regulated on pain of sanctions. While such social 
practices may function well precisely by inducing in us the belief that 
there is an ultimate reason not to perform forbidden actions simply be- 
cause they are forbidden, we should be suspicious of this belief. 

Second, Crisp’s account of our normative reasons is welfarist. Reject- 
ing the pluralistic value theories of Ross or Moore, Crisp claims that all 
ultimate normative reasons are grounded on the promotion of well-be- 
ing (ch. 2). 

Third, Crisp’s defends a hedonistic account of well-being (ch. 4). 
Well-being consists in pleasure, not in the satisfaction of preferences or 
in the achievement or possession of things on an objective list. Crisp’s 
discussion is guided by a modest goal of showing that hedonism is not 
unreasonable and that its tattered reputation is undeserved (p. 101). 
The ensuing exploration is subtle and penetrating, and should give 
pause to any who might dismiss hedonism out of hand. This chapter 
alone is worth the price of admission. 
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In chapter 5, Crisp asks whose well being provides reasons and of 
what strength, and the discussion takes a very un-Sidgwickian turn. 
Though Crisp, like Sidgwick, treats the separateness of persons as a fact 
of fundamental moral importance, he rejects both egoism and strictly 
impartial utilitarianism in favor of a ‘dual source’ view according to 
which an agent has reason to promote her own well being because it is 
distinctively hers and also reason to promote well-being impartially. 
Though it may avoid running afoul of our considered convictions, the 
dual source view raises difficult questions about how one is to balance 
the reasons provided by each source. Crisp contends that we must, in 
the end, rely on judgment; there is no hope of finding principles precise 
enough to soundly decide all such cases. 

Crisp traces his disagreement with Sidgwick on this score to Sidg- 
wick’s view that ethics should seek, “a mechanism for deciding what to 
do in any situation that may arise” (p. 186). Crisp argues that since judg- 
ment is inevitably required even by a theory such as Sidgwick’s we 
should not reject the dual source account simply because it leaves us 
heavily dependent upon judgment for settling individual cases. There is 
no doubt truth to this diagnosis, but one suspects the disagreement may 
have an even deeper source. Like many contemporary philosophers, 
Crisp identifies as fundamental the question what are our normative rea- 
sons and then shapes a theory of practical rationality in light of his the- 
ory of reasons. Sidgwick, by contrast, arguably takes as fundamental 
the question, what is required by practical rationality. Constramts on 
acceptable answers to this question then shape his investigation of what 
considerations count as reasons. 

The final chapter takes up the question of equality, the relevance of 
distribution of well being, and whether those who are worse off merit 
priority. 

In little more than one hundred and fifty pages of lively prose Reasons 
& the Good covers half a dozen fundamental issues in normative theory, 
any one of which could easily fill a book on its own. The perhaps inevi- 
table cost of marrying brevity to ambition is that some arguments must 
be compressed and alternative approaches cannot always be deeply en- 
gaged. The chapters on hedonism and practical reason will rightly en- 
gage scholars at the forefront of moral theory. By virtue of its brevity, 
the book also offers a useful panoramic view of one intuitionist ap- 
proach to normative theory, one that should be valuable to non-special- 
ists, graduate students, and even advanced undergraduates.—Sean D. 
McKeever, Davidson College. 


DASCAL, Marcelo, editor and translator, with Quintin Racionero and Adelino 
Cardoso. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz: The Art of Controversies. The 
New Synthese Philosophical Library: Texts and Studies in the History of 
Philosophy, vol.60. Dordrecht: Springer, 2006. lxxii + 516 pp. Cloth, 
$229.00—This book, growing out of a 1995 year-long international re- 
search seminar on “Leibniz, the Polemicist” held at the Institute for Ad- 
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vanced Studies of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, brings together, 
in its 45 chapters, newly translated or retranslated Leibnizan texts in 
which the philosopher pursues his lifelong passion for analyzing and re- 
fining the logical structure and practical conduct of intellectual debate. 
As Dascal points out in his excellent introductory essay, Leibniz scholar- 
ship has, in the wake of Couturat’s emphasis on Leibnizian formal logic 
and its applications, largely neglected this important aspect of Leibniz’s 
thought. As is characteristic of Leibniz’s working habits—and as is also 
in keeping with his preference for the dialogical exchange of ideas over 
the writing of treatises—he did not unify the relevant texts to form a co- 
herent body of work but left them scattered and diverse in format. Das- 
cal’s and his collaborators’ labor of identifying the texts, translating or 
re-translating them from Leibniz’s Latin, French, or German, grouping 
them into a chronological as well as thematic order, and supplying each 
with a short introduction, documentation, and annotations, is therefore 
extremely valuable. The volume also contains an informative section of 
“Biographical Notes” on Leibniz’s interlocutors, ranging from well- 
known figures such as Arnauld or Malebranche to obscure ones such as 
Erhard Weigel, as well as bibliographical “References” which, despite 
Dascal’s disclaimer concerning their status as a bibiliography, provide a 
useful bibliographical resource. 

Dascal insightfully discusses Leibniz’s view that knowledge should be 
developed on the basis of conflicting points of view, and that objections 
should not simply be authoritatively responded to but should motivate 
conceptual clarification. He shows that Leibnizian conciliation goes far 
beyond the Hobbesian idea of tolerance in the interest of political stabil- 
ity (a tolerance that is condescending to divergent viewpoints), in that 
the sources of disagreement are analyzed, the merits of opposing posi- 
tions are methodically weighed, and above all in that it ultimately 
searches for a higher vantage point from which genuine conciliation be- 
comes possible' because the contending positions appear in a different 
light or are elevated to a higher meaning. In this respect, as Dascal 
notes, Leibniz’s' art of controversy is closely connected with his meta- 
physical understanding of the pre-established harmony. 

Leibniz traced his fascination with the art of controversy to his early 
self-immersion in and appreciation of Scholasticism; and it would cer- 
tainly be interesting to analyze in some detail his debt to and transfor- 
mation of the medieval Disputed Question and of the quodlibet, as well 
as perhaps the! relation of his theories of controversy to medieval Is- 
lamic texts concerned with Scriptural interpretation and with adjudicat- 
ing the respective claims of religion and philosophy, such as Averroés’ 
“The Decisive Treatise Determining the Nature of the Connection Be- 
tween Religion and Philosophy.” 

Leibniz’s chief stress is on the heuristic and probabilistic aspects of 
argumentation which escape strict deductive inference (as well as the 
purely mathematical analysis of probabilities). He drew on his study of 
different types of games as well as on his own juridical expertise in his 
study of rational presumption and estimation in contexts in which per- 
suasion cannot, be based on decisive certainty. This emphasis allowed 
him to respond to skeptical challenges in a manner different from and 
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more nuanced than Cartesian foundationalism. One certainly has to 
concur with Dascal’s assessment that “the usual, logically based picture 
of Leibnizian rationality severely limits the scope and nature of his ratio- 
nalism” (p. Ixix). As concerns Leibniz’s mathematics, however, Dascal’s 
comparison of his and Newton’s different perspectives on the calculus 
is also of particular interest, in that, whereas for Newton the calculus 
functioned as an ancilla philosophiae, Leibniz understood it as revolu- 
tionizing Cartesian mathematics and as opening upon the mathematics 
of infinity. It might, finally, be interesting (although Dascal does not dis- 
cuss this facet of Leibniz’s thought) to consider his engagement with 
Chinese thought, and particularly with the logic of the IJ Ching, in the 
light of his analyses of argumentation, heuristics, and controversy. 

This volume promises to function as a rich and important resource 
not only for Leibniz scholars and for scholars of early modern philoso- 
phy generally, but also for philosophers interested in rethinking the dual 
and conflicted Western intellectual heritage of Platonic intuitionism and 
of the Aristotelian emphasis on ta legomena. It should also prove valu- 
able to historians of ideas, theorists of argumentation, logicians, and 
scholars of rhetoric.—Véronique M. Fóti, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 


FAAS, Ekbert. The Genealogy of Aesthetics. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2002. xiii + 439 pp. Cloth, $ 80.00—Well written, polemical, 
and thought-provoking, this engaged examination of the mainstream of 
western thinking about art and beauty deserves thoughtful readers. 

The fourteen illustrations communicate a focus on sex that colors the 
entire discussion. The title recalls Nietzsche’s On the Genealogy of 
Morals. A Nietzschean perspective is indeed pervasive: only Nietzsche 
is said to have “provided a general framework for a yet to be formulated 
new aesthetics as it is emerging from the efforts made by contemporary 
scientists, and critics like myself indebted to their findings” (p. 14). The 
Introduction, each of the twenty chapters, and the afterword thus begin 
with one or more Nietzsche quotations, where the almost complete ab- 
sence of Thus Spoke Zarathustra raises questions about Faas’ Ni- 
etzsche. It also raises questions about the author’s perspective on aes- 
thetics: what Nietzsche’s Zarathustra has to say about beauty and its 
relationship to the spirit of revenge offers a key no genealogy of aesthet- 
ics can afford to neglect: the problem of time lies at the very root of the 
problem of beauty. 

Faas’ Nietzsche is the major thinker who, with the possible exception 
of Darwin, most completely “anticipated contemporary cognitive sci- 
ence” (p. 14). If what is said about Nietzsche, Darwin, science, and truth 
is insufficient to support such a claim, what Faas envisions is clear: in- 
stead of treating “beauty in nature and art as well as artistic creativity as 
primarily spiritual phenomena in which sensual, let alone sexual fac- 
tors, have little room,” the bioevolutionary aesthetics envisioned should 
concern itself “with the full cognitive spectrum from sensation, percep- 
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tion, conceptualization, and thought to the basic emotions, pain, and 
sexuality.” Faas’ new aestheticians will “tend to focus primarily on the 
more basic and ‘vulgar’ propensities, including sexuality, which their 
predecessors either dismissed with contempt or treated with puritani- 
cally repressive disgust” (p. 305). 

What interests Faas in this book is our ascetic misconception of 
beauty. The main culprits are, as expected, Christianity and, before 
that, Plato. This lets him place great weight on Plato’s understanding of 
art and beauty. But what a genealogy of aesthetics would have to ex- 
plain is the success of his supposed divorce of beauty from sex, if that 
divorce is indeed as out of touch with reality as it is here said to be. Yet 
did Plato in fact divorce beauty from sex? The Symposium, after all, 
would have us understand beauty as the object of eros and eros is 
hardly divorced; from sex. To be sure, the question is raised whether 
Aphrodite is one or two, a question also raised in Xenophon’s Sympo- 
sium, where we meet with a parallel distinction between a higher and a 
lower beauty. And Diotima’s ladder places a contemplative above a pro- 
creative eros, absolute above temporal beauty. But the very end of her 
speech suggests that godlike contemplation is in tension with the hu- 
man condition: having glimpsed true beauty, we mortals have to make 
our way in Plato’s cave. No genealogy of aesthetics can be adequate 
without consideration of the way our lives are shadowed by death. In 
this book death lhas no place. 

Revealing is Faas’ choice of the thinkers made to represent the criti- 
cized ascetic aesthetics and deemed significant enough to merit in depth 
discussions is revealing: besides Plato there are Augustine, Kant, 
Heidegger, and Derrida, where Nietzsche provides the ever present 
background. The omissions are striking: Aristotle and Schopenhauer, 
both indispensable, if we are to understand Nietzsche’s aesthetics, come 
in for only cursory mention, while Baumgarten, the founder of modern 
aesthetics, who'gave the discipline its name, does not appear in the bib- 
liography. I find this last omission especially significant, since that 
foundation entails the quite un-Platonic divorce of beauty from eros that 
was to become'so important to Kant and even more to Schopenhauer. 
That divorce needs to be distinguished from the transfiguration of eros 
that helps to define the Platonic tradition: thus while the latter made 
beauty serve religion, the former freed beauty from such service. Fo- 
cused on sex, Faas blurs this distinction. 

As we are told in the preface, one reason for this book was Faas’ re- 
solve to address the uses and abuses to which Nietzsche was put by 
Heidegger, Derrida, and their followers. I welcome his efforts, to which 
the final third of the book is dedicated. Always thought provoking, if 
not always conyincing—to give just one example: I find Faas’ reading of 
Heidegger’s “The Origin of the Work of Art” and its relationship to Hegel 
quite misleading-— it is this part of the book that I expect to generate the 
most vigorous discussion. 

Faas has given us an illuminating caricature. Like every caricature it 
leaves out much that deserves consideration; like every good caricature, 
it gets hold of something characteristic and important that demands our 
thoughtful response.—Karsten Harries, Yale University. 
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FORTENBAUGH, William W. Aristotle’s Practical Side: On his Psychology, 
Ethics, Politics and Rhetoric. Leiden/Boston: E. J. Brill, 2006. xii + 483 
pp. Cloth, $209.00—Robert Sharples has remarked that one can only de- 
termine whose Aristotle or Aristotelianism one advocates by discerning 
the problematic relation between Aristotle’s views and enquiries and 
those of later Aristotelians. These investigations by W. Fortenbaugh 
perform this role superbly regarding Aristotle’s central doctrines con- 
cerning human action. 

The six chapters of Section One explore emotion and soul in the Nico- 
machean Ethics and Rhetoric, along with Aspasias’ commentary on the 
former and Theophrastus’ on the latter. Emphasizing similarities be- 
tween vocabulary and method in the Rhetoric and Analytics, Forten- 
baugh reveals how Aristotle refined Plato’s analyses regarding the “nec- 
essary involvement of cognition in emotional response” and how such 
may be reasonable (pp. 25, 32). Central was Aristotle’s commitment to 
a bipartitive presentation of emotions and soul, which presupposed 
Plato’s explorations that had broached such in contrast to his dominant 
tripartite view, as well as a “popular distinction between reason and 
emotion” evidenced in character portrayals in plays such as Euripides’ 
Medea and Hippolytus (pp. 32-3, 41-53, 126, 128-9, 178, n. 32). This 
strategic component refined ambivalent descriptions of soul, such as in 
Plato’s Republic, in which each of the psychic orders appears to include 
cognitive, desiderative, and emotional aspects (p. 59, n. 35). 

Aristotle’s criticisms in De anima of “a particular kind of bipartition 
that was developed in the Academy out of tripartition by bringing to- 
gether the spirited and the appetitive faculties” are thus consistent with 
his view that bowlesis and emotion lie within the “alogical” (pp. 55, 59- 
60). By distinguishing biological faculties of sensation and thought 
“partly on the grounds that sensation is present in all animals, while 
thought belongs to no being that lacks ‘logos,” he could insist that “the 
sphere of moral virtue is cognitive and therefore overlaps the biological 
faculty of thought” (pp. 66-7). This position supported inferences such 
as “virtue when outraged always chooses to act” (Rhetoric 2.5 1382a35— 
b2), for although deliberations are not in themselves emotional re- 
sponses but rather acts of reason following on them, “it is not moral vir- 
tue that guarantees the correctness of the reasoning itself, but rather 
‘phronesis’.”. Such clarified, as well, the value and limitation of moral 
education in forming autonomous moral agents (pp. 100-1). 

The seven chapters in part two elucidate how these determinations 
resonate in ethics. For example, one can choose to imitate virtuous ac- 
tion, as when someone lacking courage remains at a post because he re- 
alizes apparent danger can be safely met. But it is “when the immediacy 
of the situation rules out deliberation that character is revealed in emo- 
tional response,” just as “real excellence involves an independence that 
is not conveyed by training during youth” (pp. 102-8, 197-8). Thus 
“while maintaining Platonic roots, Aristotle was also developing his own 
peculiar frameworks,” as evidenced in passages exhibiting a Platonic in- 
fluence that do not harmonize smoothly with some of his final ethical 
and biological analyses (pp. 178, 172). 
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In regard to moral action, “animals are not only without moral virtue 
but also without emotions in the sense of responses involving some sort 
of judgment or assessment,” for they can neither opine nor respond 
emotionally, strictly speaking, since emotion implies cognition involving 
thinking (pp. 164-5). Fortenbaugh contrasts Eudemian Ethics, which 
hints of solutions in terms of focal or generic comparison, with the more 
elaborated Nicomachean Ethics wherein goods desirable in themselves 
are presented as! having different logot related through analogy (pp. 220- 
221). He also co misconstruals of Aristotle’s ta pros to telos by ex- 
positors who have failed to recognize that “there are two vocabularies” 
in the latter work involving syllogistic and means-end terminology (pp. 
203-4). 

Finally, Porphyry’s reliance on Historia Animalium, particularly the 
possibly “Theophrastean” ninth book, to support attribution of logismoi 
to animals and a progressive identification of human and animal psy- 
chology, is shown to be incompatible with Aristotle’s position (pp. 179- 
88). Only humans can possess virtuous mean-dispositions that involve 
deliberative perception and assessment of goals. Thus what distin- 
guishes “the good-tempered man from other men is that he becomes an- 
gry on the right|occasions and seeks revenge when he ought to,” being 
neither vindictive nor having indiscriminate preference for revenge. Af- 
ter all, “no one deliberates concerning the hopeless,” least of all “good- 
tempered men [for they] are not absorbed in impossible wishes” (pp. 
149-50). 

The third section presents Aristotle’s views on the political concern- 
ing women, slaves, and forms of constitutions. Granted, “Aristotle’s 
view of women may be false,” nonetheless the debatable conclusion 
drawn from his application of bipartite psychology to the female that 
her thumos is stronger than her bowleumaia at least credited woman 
with reason and implied that she is “neither servile nor puerile” (pp. 
246-7). And however one integrates Aristotle’s reflections on the natu- 
ral slave who “cannot deliberate, but [for whom] the alogical half of his 
soul is intact,” to his credit he did not imply that such was to be animal. 
(p. 260) Lastly, Fortenbaugh offers reflections on Aristotle’s analyses of 
mistaken versus correct constitutions, which refine reflections of Plato 
in the Laws by emphasizing the fact that distinct species of regimes 
aiming at common interest reflect priority and posteriority analogously 
to the application of “focal reference” to substance in the Metaphysics 
(pp. 268-9). 

The final group of eight studies concerns Aristotle on persuasion 
through character, his Platonic attitude toward delivery, and Cicero as 
reporter. Since “all good things except virtue can be misused,” rhetoric 
is no exception! and although sections of the Rhetoric reflect an “early 
period . . . in which [Aristotle] is greatly impressed by Plato’s interest in 
an ideal rhetoric,” eventually he developed a notion of “persuasion 
through character largely ignored by later writers on rhetoric,” or even 
misconstrued as by Cicero (pp. 306, 308, 312). In criticizing rhetorical 
handbooks that emphasized arousing pity and anger, Aristotle insisted 
that “character ‘has almost the greatest authority with regard to persua- 
sion” (p. 324). However, when focusing on Aristotle’s insistence that an 
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orator should appear worthy of belief by being judged to possess good- 
will towards his hearers, Cicero construed this as “winning favor to 
color the perceptions of the auditors, thus identifying winning goodwill 
with emotional appeal” (pp. 340-1). Given the remarkable subsequent 
influence of Cicero, Fortenbaugh’s conclusion that his reports about Ar- 
istotle’s Rhetoric “at the very least appear hasty and sometimes care- 
less” should give one pause (p. 440). This is, however, only one of many 
valuable insights to be harvested from these finely crafted investiga- 
tions.—Michael Ewbank, Logos Philosophical Institute. 


GARVER, Eugene. Confronting Aristotle’s Ethics: Ancient and Modern Mo- 
rality. Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 2006. ix + 
290 pp. Cloth, $49.00—Challenging the view that Aristotle’s account of 
virtue can be revived in today’s world, Eugene Garver argues that Aris- 
totle’s theory of virtue is tied to a social context so different from our 
own that his ethics cannot be transplanted into ours. Garver examines 
the problem within the framework of what he sees as the two essential 
elements of virtue for Aristotle: doing good things that effect good re- 
sults for the community (the external end) and doing things well (the in- 
ternal end) such that the soul of the doer is, to use Garver’s phraseology, 
brought into good condition. In the author’s view, Aristotle’s wager is 
that these two elements will coincide. 

Garver maintains that internal ends (goods that are internal to prac- 
tices) emerge from actions originally done for their good external re- 
sults. He draws a comparison with Aristotle’s Rhetoric to exhibit how 
this takes place. Although rhetoric differs from ethics in being an art 
and therefore being non-moral and instrumental, it nevertheless has 
both an internal end, which is to find the available means of persuasion, 
and an external end, which is to persuade. In rhetoric, the emergence of 
internal ends from external ones can be examined without the moral 
overlay that is present in ethics. This makes it easier to see the distinc- 
tively moral element of internal and external ends in ethical versus artis- 
tic or instrumental actions. 

Garver argues that aiming at external ends involves practices. Inter- 
nal ends of practices arise from limiting the available means for achiev- 
ing the external end. These limitations are not arbitrary; rather, they ex- 
clude those means that are not properly related to the external end. The 
means permitted are the only ones that rationally achieve the external 
end. If one finds, through the process of deliberating about means, that 
an external end cannot be thus internalized and rationalized, then that 
external end is empty and should be abandoned. 

The difference revealed between the internal ends of an art and those 
of virtue is that the latter bring the soul into good condition, while the 
former do not. Virtuous actions are therefore done for their own sake 
and are complete in themselves, while artistic actions are not. Virtuous 
actions not only complete a process (moving from kinesis to energeia) 
but also realize a power in the soul (moving from the dynamis of the ir- 
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rational, desiring soul (the passions) to the rational energeia of virtue). 
An entire chapter i is devoted to relations between the way such notions 
as energeia, kinesis and dynamis are presented in the Metaphysics and 
the way they are used in Aristotle's ethics. 

Garver goes on to discuss happiness as virtuous activity (energeia 
kat’areten). He shows, in his discussion of four conditions of moral fail- 
ure not acknowledged by the Stagirite, how Aristotle gives no thought to 
the tragic possibility of unrewarded good acts: there may be goods for 
which there are no definite practices (such as “being a good parent”); in- 
ternal ends might not lead adequately to the external end at which they 
aim; individual good acts might bring about bad results for society; and 
virtues that bring the individual soul into good condition could conflict 
with those that bring good results to the community. 

There follows a discussion of how the rationality of deliberation (ph- 
ronesis ) itself defines the mean for the passions. It is precisely decision 
(prohetresis) regarding the right thing to do that makes one feel the 
right amount of‘passion. This is the mechanism by which, according to 
Garver, deciding well about how to achieve the external end also causes 
one to stand well in relation to the passions (dynameis), such that the 
soul is in good condition. 

Relating Aristotle’s ethics to the Politics, Garver shows how Aristote- 
lian virtue presupposes, in sharp contrast to prevalent attitudes of the 
present day world, the coincidence of personal and civic identity and 
virtue. For Garver, importing Aristotle's virtues into the contemporary 
context requires the distortion of Aristotle’s theories. Today’s world 
provides too many circumstances that cause the two sides of virtue— 
doing good things that bring about good results for the community, and 
doing things well such that the doer’s soul is put in good condition—to 
diverge rather than coincide. 

One might disagree not only with some of Garver’s conclusions, but 
also with his interpretation of some of Aristotle’s terminology and with 
some of his underlying assumptions. For example, he believes Aristo- 
tle’s account has explained virtuous action without invoking any theory 
of human nature. But then he contradicts himself: he appeals precisely 
to human nature when he states that one who acts virtuously “chooses 
not only acts that are their own end but acts that are the fullest realiza- 
tion of his nature” (p. 101). In addition, his prose is sometimes convo- 
luted to the extent that it is difficult to follow his thought. Nevertheless, 
Garver’s interpretation is original and provocative of a re-examination 
of Aristotle’s system and its significance for contemporary ethical ques- 
tions.—Sr. Mary Veronica Sabelli, RSM, St. John’s Seminary. 


GERSH, Stephen and MORAN, Darmot, eds. Eriugena, Berkeley, and the 
Idealist Tradition. Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 2006. vii + 320 pages. Paper, $42.00—This book is best under- 
stood as a response to the view that idealism is a philosophical position 
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that ought to be confined to modernity because it presupposes the Car- 
tesian dualism of objectivity and subjectivity, as well as the epistemo- 
logical anxieties that this dualism generates. Myles Burnyeat is among 
the most authoritative voices in support of this view. Burnyeat has 
forcefully argued that idealism presupposes Descartes and was not a 
philosophical option before him (Myles F. Burnyeat, “Idealism and 
Greek Philosophy: What Descartes Saw and Berkeley Missed,” in G. Ve- 
sey, Idealism Past and Present, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1982: 19-50. Compare to Bernard Williams, “The Legacy of Greek 
Philosophy,” in The Sense of the Past. Essays in the History of Philos- 
ophy, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2006: 3-48 [especially 5-6 
and 33—4]). This book is a response to this view to the extent that it ar- 
gues that an idealist tradition can be found in classical and post-classi- 
cal world. The upshot of the book is that we can distinguish different 
kinds of idealism, and that we are justified in speaking of varieties of 
idealism in the history of philosophy. 

Predictably, Plato and the Platonic tradition in antiquity and beyond 
play a major role in this historical project. The first ten essays collected 
in this volume attempt to uncover an idealist tradition that goes back, in 
one way or another, to Plato. It turns out that the Timaeus—or rather a 
certain interpretation of the Timaeus that credits Plato with the view 
that a cosmic mind holds within itself all the transcendent ideas—is es- 
pecially important for the project. This reading of the Timaeus goes 
back to the early Academy. The evidence is frustratingly scanty, but it 
seems that Xenocrates and Polemo, respectively the second and third 
heads of the Academy after Plato, played a crucial role in passing this 
reading on to Zeno of Citium, the founder of the Stoa. The combined in- 
fluence of Stoicism and Platonism explains why we find the theme of 
the ideas as thoughts of god in authors as diverse as Cicero, Seneca, and 
Augustine. According to this tradition, the intelligibility of the sensible 
world, including our capacity to have thoughts about it, is grounded in 
the divine mind and its thoughts. Of course, the immense influence of 
Platonism beyond antiquity also explains why traces of this tradition 
can be found in the Arabic and Latin world. At least for narrative pur- 
poses, John Scottus Eriugena can be regarded as the culmination of this 
tradition. Three of the first ten essays are devoted to his idealism, 
which is centered on the view that all realities are encompassed by the 
divine mind. The remaining four essays focus on the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley, the transcendental idealism of Kant, and German idealism 
after Kant. The reader who is familiar with this idealist tradition will 
find a reflection on the reception of Kant in early Romanticism, an at- 
tempt to unlink Berkeley and Kant, as well as a vigorous reminder that 
classical German philosophy is the result of the confrontation between 
idealism and realism. 

All fourteen essays collected in this volume are solid pieces of schol- 
arship, and the book as a whole is a welcome addition to the ongoing de- 
bate on the role that the history of philosophy can play in enriching our 
conceptual apparatus by reminding us of the complexity of our philo- 
sophical tradition. The book succeeds in reminding us that idealism is a 
constellation of different positions. However, from the title of the book 
one receives the impression that the editors intend to present the differ- 
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ent positions discussed in the volume as part of a single tradition, the 
idealist tradition, If this is in fact the intention of the editors, more work 
is needed, in my, opinion, to show that the different senses of idealism 
discussed in the book form one tradition. While subjective idealism, 

transcendental idealism, and absolute idealism can be regarded as a uni- 
fied series of responses to Cartesian philosophy, the idealist tradition 
uncovered in the first part of the book is not only prior to Descartes; it is 
also innocent of the anxieties generated by his philosophy. In other 
words, it is not clear that there is enough conceptual unity in the differ- 
ent senses of idealism discussed in the book to justify our speaking of 
one idealist tradition in the history of philosophy.—Andrea Falcon, Con- 

cordia University, Montreal. 


GIERE, Ronald N. Scientific Perspectivism. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2006. ix+ 151 pp. Cloth, $30.00—Ronald N. Giere is professor of 
philosophy emeritus at the University of Minnesota, a former director of 
the Minnesota Genter for the Philosophy of Science, and a past presi- 
dent of the Philosophy of Science Association. The present work, he 
tells us, is the fruit of decades of reflection and builds upon his previ- 
ously published jvolume, Philosophy Without Laws. “The primary objec- 
tive of Scientific Perspectivism,” he writes, “is to develop an under- 
standing of scientific claims that mediates between the strong 
objectivism of most scientists or the hard realism of most philosophers 
of science and the constructivism found largely among historians and 
sociologists of science.” Giere is convinced that the so-called “construc- 
tivists” have a valid point. “Everyone,” he concedes, “starts out a com- 
mon sense realist,” believing that things are what they are thought to be. 
But if one begins to examine scientific practice, objective realism be- 
comes hard to defend. Giere is led eventually to the conclusion: “For a 
perspectival realist, the strongest claims a scientist can legitimately 
make are of a qualified, conditional form, that is, ‘according to this 
highly confirmed theory (or reliable instrument) the world seems such 
and such.” Giere is content to leave it at that: “There is no way legiti- 
mately to take the further objectivist step and declare unconditionally, 
‘this theory (or,instrument) provides us with a complete and literally 
correct picture of the world itself.” 

The main thrust of the arguments presented in this book is to show 
that the practice of science supports the perspectival rather than an ob- 
jectivist understanding of scientific realism. Claims to knowledge, 
Giere is convinced, are determined in part by the research process. Sci- 
entists interpret results partly in terms of their own expertise, partly by 
reason of the available instrumentation, and partly on the basis of their 
judgment as to which approach provides the most opportunity for doing 
new work, whether experimental or theoretical. 
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Given that scientific claims may be in part socially constructed, to val- 
idate any claim, it is imperative that we uncover the social contribution 
that may lay unperceived. This can only be determined, if at all, by a de- 
tailed historical examination of the claim in question. Scientific enquiry 
is so infused with all sorts of human values and judgments that what 
ends up being proclaimed to be the structure of reality may have little 
resemblance to the structure of the real world. Investigators often see 
what is in their social interest to see. Furthermore, some degree of con- 
tingency is always present in science. 

In defending his perspectival position, Giere provides an extensive re- 
view of the literature promoting the realist view and of the literature de- 
fending the constructivist view. He concedes points to both views, fi- 
nally concluding that if scientific knowledge is regarded as perspectival, 
“scientific claims are neither as objective as objectivist realist think nor 
as socially determined as moderate constructivists claim.” Perspectival 
realism, he claims, is as much realism as science can provide. 

In support of his view, reflecting on the actual practice of science it- 
self, Giere devotes chapters to a discussion of color vision, to the in- 
volvement of instrumentation in virtually all scientific observation, and 
to the use of physical and abstract models in scientific theorizing. His 
examples are well chosen and do in fact support his thesis. Giere’s book 
could well be read as a preface to Stephen Gaukroger’s The Emergence 
of a Scientific Culture: Science and the Shaping of Modernity 
1210-1685. The latter reinforces Giere’s perspectivalism while main- 
taining a realist understanding of the nature of scientific enquiry.—Jude 
P. Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 


GUYER, Paul. Kant. New York: Routledge, 2006. xiii + 456 pp. Paper, 
$22.95—Guyer’s addition to the new Routledge Philosophers introduc- 
tory series is a very good book. In one volume he summarizes Kant’s en- 
tire philosophical output and presents an almost unbroken stream of in- 
cisive criticisms. The extent of Guyer’s learning is as impressive as the 
seeming effortlessness with which he communicates it. While the book 
is intended to introduce students to Kant’s philosophy, the depth of 
analysis will offer much to the scholar as well. 

Guyer begins with a crisp summary of Kant’s life and intellectual de- 
velopment based largely on Kuehn’s biography. Chapter 2 explains 
Kant’s Copernican revolution in philosophy, offering detailed analysis of 
the arguments for the claim that space and time are nothing but the pure 
forms of our representations of objects, as well as a revealing rejection 
of the ‘neglected alternative’ to transcendental idealism. Further high- 
lights of the chapter are a convincing refutation of the ‘two-aspects’ in- 
terpretation of transcendental idealism and a lucid account of the Tran- 
scendental Deduction of the categories. This section is a tour de force 
of interpretative analysis. Also deserving of mention is the effort to 
show that the Second Analogy of Experience does not contain a string 
of distinct proofs, but is a series of attempts to clarify one basic idea. 
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Chapter 3 provides a compact and fairly sympathetic account of Kant’s 
criticisms of the traditional arguments in rational psychology, cosmol- 
ogy and theology. Chapter 4 explains the role of systematicity in scien- 
tific inquiry, and relates various claims made about systematicity in the 
third Critique to corresponding claims in the Transcendental Dialectic 
of the first. 

Turning next to Kant’s practical philosophy, Chapter 5 argues that all 
five of Kant’s formulations of the Categorical Imperative can be derived 
from the Formula of Humanity as an End, inasmuch as the very idea of 
universalisability serving as a test of morality arises from the concep- 
tion of humanity as an end in itself. Whether or not this argument suc- 
ceeds, Guyer does make a strong case that the idea of treating humanity 
as an end is in some sense the most basic normative notion for Kant. 

The attraction of Chapter 6 is its partitioning of Kant’s thinking about 
freedom into five distinct phases, the last of which—fully articulated 
only with the publication of Kant’s book on religion in 1793—represents 
the fruition of his efforts to arrive at a satisfactory position. The next 
two chapters detail Kant’s system of duties, of virtue and of right, re- 
spectively. Some evidence is presented to show that political or legal 
duties (‘of right’) fall under ‘moral’ duties generally, so that morality 
properly divides into ethics and right. Duties of right are ways of pre- 
serving freedom that can be coercively enforced by the state, while du- 
ties of virtue are ways of promoting freedom that are enforceable only 
by respect for the moral law. An interesting outcome of the analysis is 
that Kant’s ethics does not appear as wholly abstract and removed from 
the real context in which moral decision-making necessarily takes place 
as it does on most other accounts, but is intentionally mindful of the 
frailty of humans and the empirical conditions that need to be fulfilled if 
one is to cultivate a strong moral character. Another significant result is 
that the main aim of Kant’s writings on politics is to provide a philosoph- 
ical guarantee of the possibility of perceptual peace between states, 
even though this offers us no assurance that it is ever likely to come 
about. But its bare possibility is enough to create a moral and rational 
duty for us to try to secure it through the proper use of freedom. Chap- 
ter 9 offers a very clear explanation of the connection between aesthetic 
and teleological judgement, while Chapter 10 argues that Kant’s teleol- 
ogy still has something important to teach us, even though it has been 
rendered largely irrelevant by the progress of natural science. The final 
chapter suggests that Kant’s deepest philosophical insight is that noth- 
ing outside of our own free choice can guarantee that humanity will 
achieve its highest moral goal without at the same time subverting our 
very efforts to be moral. 

Of course, scholars will have differing views regarding the accuracy 
of Guyer’s interpretations, so the only worry to consider here is whether 
the work COMP ARES its implied aim. The book is, unfortunately, 
rather difficult'to read, since Guyer doesn’t cut any corners, and stu- 
dents entirely new to Kant may be challenged. But the challenge is not 
unreasonable, since Kant is a difficult thinker in any case, and Guyer’s 
prose is astonishingly clear. So all things considered the book is to be 
highly recommended as an introduction for students who aren’t looking 
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for a free ride.—Scott Stapleford, University of the Witwatersrand, 
South Africa. 


GAUKROGER, Stephen. The Emergence of a Scientific Culture; Science 
and the Shaping of Modernity 1210—1685. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
2006. ix + 563 pp. Cloth, $65.00—As the author tells us in his Introduc- 
tion, he has set out to write a conceptual and cultural history of the 
emergence of a scientific culture in the West from the early modern pe- 
riod to the present. Gaukroger’s study shows clearly that modern sci- 
ence is the outcome of a distinctive culture long in the making, a culture 
whose history begins in classical antiquity. 

Scholars agree that since classical antiquity there have been a number 
of civilizations that have witnesed a scientific revolution. Gaukroger 
speaks of the “rich productive scientific cultures in which fundamental 

. and especially intractable, physical, medical, astronomical, and other 
problems are opened up and dealt with in an innovative and concerted 
fashion, producing cumulative results over several generations.” He 
identifies these as Greece and the Hellenic diaspora, Arab/Islamic North 
Africa/Near East/ Iberian Peninsula in the 9%, 10%, and 11" centuries, 
Paris and Oxford in the 13" and 14” centuries, and China from the 12% 
to the 14" centuries. 

The “scientific revolution” of 17“ and 18th century Europe is some- 
thing different. Gaukroger’s book is an attempt to answer the question: 
why did it occur in the West and in the modern era and why not in Greek 
antiquity, China, or medieval Paris and Oxford? The uninterrupted and 
cumulative growth of the scientific revolution of the early modern pe- 
riod, Gaukroger tells us, breaks with the boom/bust pattern of other cul- 
tures. Not only that; but the scientific revolution was so spectacular 
that it not only displaced competing accounts, but was extrapolated to 
all cognitive domains. In a relatively short time, Copernicanism and 
Darwinism came to replace firmly held philosophical and theological 
views concerning nature and order in nature that had persisted since 
biblical times. 

. Of the several themes that pervade this volume, the overarching 
theme is the fortune of Aristotelian natural philosophy from antiquity to 
the second half of the 17“ century. By natural philosophy is understood 
something broader than a philosophy of nature. In the Aristotelian 
sense, natural philosophy is a unified, systematic way of understanding 
all natural phenomena, including the disciplines that we have come to 
recognize as physics, chemistry and biology. “For Aristotle,” Gaukroger 
writes, “the identity of natural philosophy lay in its search for the intrin- 
sic principles underlying natural phenomena, and this conception ex- 
cludes a number of cognitive disciplines—practical mathematics, medi- 
cine, and natural history—on grounds that these are either not 
concerned with natural phenomena or do not pursue their inquiry in 
terms of underlying principles.” 
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The dates of the subtitle need explaining. 1210 is the date of the first 
Paris condemnation of Aristotle. In that year the University of Paris 
banned all public and private teaching of Aristotle’s philosophy in the 
Arts Faculty. 1685 marks the twilight, if not the demise, of Aristotelian 
natural philosophy and the ascendancy of a period dominated by the 
works of Locke, Newton, and Leibniz. From the 13" to the 16" century 
two models had provided for the unity of knowledge; one was the Aris- 
totelian notion of scientia, the other, the Christian idea of a universe de- 
signed and created ex nihilo by a single God as an abode for human be- 
ings. In the 17" century both were confronted by nominalistic and 
mechanistic interpretations of nature and causality. 

The scientific revolution advanced hypotheses and explanations that 
challenged both Aristotle’s natural philosophy and Christian interpreta- 
tions of nature. Darwin was thought to displace Genesis, Copernicus, a 
man-centered universe, and mechanism, the recognition of design in na- 
ture. 

Pagan philosophers had made natural philosophy the basis of moral 
philosophy. Aristotelian metaphysics had been employed by the early 
Church Fathers as they interpreted the texts of the Gospel. Justin Mar- 
tyr, Marius Victorinus, and Clement of Alexandria recognized that Aris- 
totelian natural philosophy, while not intrinsically Christian was never- 
theless not inherently pagan. Although Aristotelian natural philosophy 
was not without' rivals, notably those of the atomists and the neo-Pla- 
tonic and Augustinian schools, it was to hold sway until the 16" century 
when it gave way to mechanistic interpretations of nature advanced by 
Gassendi, Mersenne, and Descartes. 

Gassendi’s natural philosophy was perhaps the most influential. Pre- 
sented as a systematic matter-theory inspired by the Greek atomists, 
when combined with the doctrine of primary and secondary qualities, it 
did away with the concept of nature and with it, teleology. Gassendi’s 
mechanism, not'to be confused with mechanics, offered a general pic- 
ture of how the world is to be explained, what constitutes nature at its 
most basic level, and what kind of processes occur in it at that funda- 
mental level. In its pre-Newtonian version, it is committed to explaining 
macroscopic phenomena in terms of microscopic corpuscles. Gas- 
sendi’s atomism raised a number of questions that remain in contempo- 
rary philosophyjof science. If there is no inner nature or essence of 
things, what is it that we grasp ‘in cognition? What, indeed, is truth? 
Gaukroger promises to continue the narrative in a subsequent volume. 

A short review cannot do justice to this volume or to Gaukroger’s en- 
cyclopedic command of Western philosophy. In a final, thought-provok- 

ing chapter, reminiscent of Etienne Gilson’s Unity of Philosophical Ex- 
perience, Gaukroger speaks to the unity of scientific knowledge. That 
chapter alone is worth the price of this insightful book.—Jude P. 
Dougherty, The Catholic University of America. 
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HANNA, Robert. Kant, Science and Human Nature. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2006. xvii + 483 pp. Cloth, $99.00—The main goal of 
Hanna's new book is to resolve the conflict between what Wilfrid Sellars 
famously called the “manifest” and “scientific” images of man in the 
world. The manifest image consists of persons and their common sense 
objects of experience. The scientific image, in contrast, consists of the 
theoretical entities postulated by physical theories. These images are ri- 
vals, however, since they both claim to give complete accounts of man 
in the world. Sellars and subsequent scientific naturalists (e.g. scien- 
tific essentialists) have attempted to resolve this conflict by explaining 
away the manifest image in terms of the scientific image. Hanna, to his 
credit, goes the other way. His book offers a compelling, contemporary, 
and what will surely be a controversial defense of how the manifest im- 
age can, in fact, explain away the scientific image. 

As the name of his book would suggest, Hanna’s defense of the mani- 
fest image is Kantian and his book provides a number of novel interpre- 
tations of Kant. Some of these are especially worthy of note. Hanna of- 
fers a defense of non-conceptual cognition that challenges the received 
view that all cognition requires, for Kant, the unification of concepts and 
intuitions. According to Hanna, this is only one of Kant’s conceptions of 
cognition and that non-conceptual intuitional cognition is possible as 
well (pp. 97-104). Although Hanna rejects the strong interpretation of 
transcendental idealism which holds that space and time are only a pri- 
ori forms of the subject’s intuition, he defends a position he dubs “weak” 
transcendental idealism. This holds that space and time could be fea- 
tures of the world even if subjects like us do not exist, provided that 
subjects like us are necessarily possible (pp. 168-70). 

What will perhaps be most interesting for Kant scholars, however, is 
Hanna’s resolution of the Third Antinomy dealing with freedom and de- 
terminism. Hanna rejects all standard compatibilist and incompatibilist 
strategies for resolving the conflict between freedom and determinism. 
He opts instead for what he calls a “post-compatibilist” interpretation of 
Kant’s theory of freedom. This requires that freedom is both metaphysi- 
cally consistent and inconsistent with determinism. This is possible if 
there is more than one kind of freedom. According to Hanna, although 
psychological freedom is actual, consistent with determinism, and a 
necessary condition for transcendental freedom, transcendental free- 
dom is actual, inconsistent with determinism, and is likewise a neces- 
sary condition for psychological freedom (pp. 419-20). 

Although there are many specific claims in Hanna’s book that both 
scientific naturalists and Kant scholars will surely dispute, there is a 
general issue that warrants mention as well. Hanna aims to unify the 
book through the two images problem, and the first part of the book, en- 
titled “Empirical Realism and Scientific Realism,” does an excellent job 
of explaining the Kantian position and how it offers a powerful alterna- 
tive to scientific naturalism. Even so, the second part of the book, enti- 
tled “The Practical Foundations of the Exact Sciences,” makes little 
mention of the two images problem. This is unfortunate given the fact 
that the normative component of human affairs is the one aspect of the 
manifest image that Sellars himself sees as irreducible to the scientific 
image. Regardless of how much Sellars and Hanna might disagree with 
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regard to the first part of the book, it is in the second half where they 
could have arguably found common ground. Notwithstanding this unex- 
ploited connection, however, Hanna’s book paints a compelling and 
strikingly contemporary portrait of Kant, one which scientific natural- 
ists as well as Kant scholars alike should find the time to ponder.— 
Bryan Hall, Indiana University Southeast. 

} 


HUSSERL, Edmund. Logische Untersuchungen Ergdnzungsband. Zweiter 
Teil. Texte für die Neuaffassung der VI Untersuchung. Zur Phinome- 
nologie des Ausdrucks und der Erkenntnis (1893/04—1921). Edited by 
Ullrich Melle. Husserliana, vol. 20/2. Dordrecht: Springer, 2005. lvi + 
633 pp. Cloth, $389.00.—Husserl’s breakthrough book was Logical In- 
vestigations, which appeared in 1900-1901. His next major publication 
was the first volume of Ideas, which appeared in April 1913. In the inter- 
vening years, he developed some of his most distinctive philosophical 
themes, such as the transcendental reduction and the explicit definition 
of the philosophical standpoint, the noetic-noematic correlation, and 
the study of inner time consciousness, along with many detailed analy- 
ses of intentionality and its objective correlates. After this rich develop- 
ment, he decided:on a new edition to bring the Investigations up to the 
level of his current thinking. He worked on the Prolegomena and first 
five Investigations from April to June and reissued them with minor 
changes in October 1913. 

The Sixth Investigation proved more recalcitrant to revision, and Hus- 
serl’s efforts can' be divided into three stages. (1) Beginning in June 
1913 Husserl tried just to make minor changes in the text, and this work 
actually reached the stage of galley proofs. (2) In July, however, he de- 
cided to make more extensive changes in the original, and he worked on 
this project ing the summer. (3) Finally, he decided to rewrite the 
material entirely,'with new divisions and chapters. Melle surmises that 
this decision may, have been made by October 1913. Husserl attempted 
this new composition at the end of 1913 and during the first half of 1914, 
but the outbreak'of war in August made it difficult for him to continue. 
With the help of his assistant Edith Stein he made an effort in 1917 to 
pull together some parts of the newly written material with the thought 
of publishing them independently, but this too did not succeed. In the 
end, he simply reprinted the original text of the Sixth Investigation with 
minor changes as a second edition in 1921. 

I should mention the order in which the various volumes relevant to 
the Investigations have been published in Husserliana. Volume 18 of 
Husserliana is the critical edition of the Prolegomena. Volume 19 
(Parts 1 and 2) is the critical edition of the six Investigations. Volume 20 
(Parts 1 and 2) is the critical edition of Husserl’s manuscripts related to 
his planned second edition of the Sixth Investigation. Ullrich Melle is 
the editor of both parts of Volume 20, and he contributes a valuable and 
detailed introduction to each, presenting not only the complex historical 
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information concerning Husserl’s efforts but also the philosophical sig- 
nificance of the new writings. In Part 1 of Volume 20, which appeared in 
2002, Melle published the revisions of the original text that I have listed 
above as stage (2) of Husserl’s effort; it contains material from the sum- 
mer of 1913. In the volume now under review, Part 2 of Volume 20, 
Melle presents the manuscripts that comprise Husserl’s entirely new re- 
writing of the Sixth Investigation, which I have listed above as stage (8). 
He also includes some earlier manuscripts that Husserl intended to in- 
corporate into his new draft. As the title indicates, this book contains 
material from 1893 to 1921, but two thirds of it is from December 1913 
and the Spring of 1914. Only a few dozen pages come from the very 
early and very late years mentioned in the title; a greater number stem 
from 1908-1912. 

Given the importance of Logical Investigations for European philos- 
ophy in the twentieth century, the material in this volume is of great in- 
terest to the philosopher and historian. It is not just a commentary 
made by a philosophical writer on his earlier works; we have him think- 
ing through some of his most significant passages, and doing so at a dis- 
tance of some fifteen years. An analogous instance could be found in 
the second edition of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, where a philoso- 
pher brings his own earlier text to life again and shows by writing how 
he rethinks what he had thought earlier. This work of Husserl’s is some- 
thing like a laboratory experiment in interior philosophical conversa- 
tion. It is also a test case in hermeneutics, one in which a text is inter- 
preted by the writer himself, who reassembles the text he once 
composed. The philosophical terms established in the Investigations 
are put to work. 

One of the attractive stylistic features of this work is the way Husserl 
both questions and answers himself. At the very beginning, for example, 
we find him saying, “Where should I first mention the categorial? In 
connection with expression, naturally.” At times the book reads like a 
tape-recorded interview. The central themes of phenomenology—tan- 
guage, expression, indication-signs (which here are also called signals), 
empty and filled intentions, categoriality, evidence, identity—are ex- 
plored in refined detail with striking formulations. The important transi- 
tion from vagueness to distinctness and the relation between linguistic 
expression and categoriality are extensively treated. The distinction be- 
tween the natural attitude and phenomenological reflection is firmly in 
place and the theme of intersubjectivity is present. Many linguistic is- 
sues are treated, such as proper names, indexicals (“deixis”), predica- 
tion, and the relation between linguistic expression and understanding. 
All these topics are discussed at a time when Husserl had reached the 
height of his philosophical powers.—Robert Sokolowski, The Catholic 
University of America. 


JAROSZYNSKI, Piotr. Science in Culture. Translated by Hugh McDonald. 
Value Inquiry Book Series, vol. 185. New York/Amsterdam: Rodopi Edi- 
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tions, 2007. xx + 314 pp. Paper,;$88.00—Mieczyslaw Krapiec writes in 
his Foreword to this work that “no serious work exists on science as 
culture has affected it,” and Jaroszynski “has filled this gap in our under- 
standing of science as a basic realm of human culture” (p. xv). Krapiec’s 
identification of} and praise for the service Science in Culture does to 
educate us shout the cultural status of science expresses only one of the 
important features of this fascinating work. Besides being an erudite in- 
tellectual history of the culture-based development of science, this work 
is also a stirring protreptic for a sane metaphysics, a cultural expose, 
and a study which calls for extension. 

Jaroszynski’s account of the historical devolution of classical scien- 
tific theoria to the modern utilitarian mindset, which conceives science 
as technological advancement guided by utopian ideology, is strongly 
supported by abundant scrupulous textual analyses. His command of 
Greek and Latin, as well as modern French and German, enable him to 
enhance his historical analyses with many pithy citations and terms 
from numerous classical, medieval and modern primary sources (trans- 
lations or summaries always provided). Moreover, because his focus is 
on the cultural conditions of science, these citations and terms are not 
what are typically found in scholarly histories of science. For instance, 
he pays much attention to Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836), a thinker who 
was largely unknown and unstudied during the 20" century, but who in 
the 19% century: was widely influential, quoted as an authority by such 
major figures as Thomas Jefferson, August Comte and Karl Marx. De 
Tracy coined the term “ideology” and used “metaphysics” as its syn- 
onym. His original meaning for ideology, “the science of impressions 
and ideas,” grew to become a secular humanism, which used science as 
the way to secure social/political utopian happiness (Chapters 27, 29 
and 30). 

Jaroszynski’s  protreptic encourages us to recognize and resist the 
anti-metaphysical agenda of modern science. This agenda is capsulized 
by science’s shift from seeking the truth through “knowing why” (theo- 
ria) to wanting mere practical “know-how” (p. 121). He explains that it 
was nominalism which undermined theoria, and what were left as op- 
tions for philosophy were irrationalism, mysticism and love, and for sci- 
ence, pragmatism and utilitarianism. Science abandoned its Aristotelian 
etiological pursuit to know “why” the things and events of reality are 
caused to be what they are and to act in the ways they do. Science, in- 
stead, became driven by an ideological aim to establish paradise on 
earth, a utopia which could be achieved through the instrument of the 
“new” technologized science. 

Jaroszynski’s; cultural exposé is targeted especially at revealing the 
“occultish” interests of various Renaissance and early modern figures. 
Some of the examples he cites are: Francis Bacon’s Bensalem, which 
Jaroszynski characterizes as a Christian cabalistic utopia; Leibniz’s 
cabala-inspired theory of monads; Locke’s acceptance of alchemy; Isaac 
Newton, who wrote more about magic, alchemy and numerology than 
anything else; and the very influential humanistic idea of an “Ancient 
wisdom.” This “wisdom” was conceived as a platform for changing 
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Western civilization through the technological means of science, a de- 
sideratum which was widespread at the time and even the doctrine of 
such groups as the Royal Society and the Rosicrucians. 

Science in Culture calls for extension because it has firmly laid the 
groundwork for a penetrating critique of science within our so-called 
“postmodern” culture. Jaroszynski’s work articulates, in a comprehen- 
sive and compelling way, the historical course of science’s cooption by a 
utopian ideology of technological progress. This ideology was nurtured 
historically by occult beliefs in the power of science, endowing it with a 
kind of mythic cultural status which hails science as the instrument of 
social, political and economic reform. Our postmodern culture is so 
captivated by science that we reverently accept even media-hyped, po- 
liticized “junk” science as the “Word” in such areas as environmental- 
ism, diet and health, human behavior and sexuality, and end-of-life med- 
ical treatment. 

Science in Culture deserves to be studied as the masterful work it is 
in itself. It should also, however, be regarded as a seminal foundation 
for an evaluation of the postmodern condition of science. One hopes 
that Jaroszynski will undertake this evaluation with the same high de- 
grees of erudition, metaphysical sanity and canny cultural assessment 
he has devoted to Science in Culture.—Tom Michaud, Wheeling Jesuit 
University. 


LOPEZ, Antonio. Spirit’s Gift: The Metaphysical Insight of Claude Bruaire. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2006. xiv 
+ 262 pp. Cloth, $69.95—One of Claude Bruaire’s primary philosophical 
projects was to recast Hegel’s insights into the nature of Geist and thus 
to fructify them in the service of an “ontodology’—Bruaire’s name for 
his original ontology of gift. In Spirit’s Gift, Fr. Antonio López offers 
the first account of this endeavor to appear in English. 

According to Bruaire, the most basic meaning of being is gift. López 
explains that this affirmation rests on two basic insights. The first is 
what we might call the “meta-anthropological” notion that human spirit 
(understood as both nous and pneuma, p. 101) represents the “truth of 
nature” insofar as it is being in its highest mode, or its perfection. But 
the ultimate meaning of spirit itself is gift, both in the sense that the 
transcendence of the human spirit in relation to its proximate origins 
Gts parents) and to its material conditions reveals that it comes from an 
Other, and in this sense that spirit exists in the mode of the “pneumati- 
cal rhythm” (p. 112) of exteriorization and interiorization, that is, of 
manifestation and hiddenness. 

Second, we can say that “gift”—-which López consistently reminds us 
is meant simultaneously as a verb and a noun in Bruaire—designates 
not only created human spirit but indeed spirit simpliciter, only if we 
recognize, in the light of Christian revelation, that the Absolute is per- 
fect gift in itself even before it is gift to another. In other words, the 
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Trinitarian notion of God reveals that being is gift not merely because it 
is created, which would make it gift in only a derivative sense, but be- 
cause God is already gift in his inner life. 

Spirits Gift—the genitive is both objective and subjective—unfolds 
this new ontology in two parts. The first, shorter, part of the book deals 
primarily with Bruaire’s earlier work. Here, López shows that for 
Bruaire, as for Hegel, philosophy essentially and inescapably concerns 
itself with the Absolute. Unlike Hegel, however, Bruaire does not in the 
end identify philosophy with the Absolute. He can resist this because 
the desire that constitutes philosophy is not a desire to be God, but a de- 
sire for God, andithus a desire that preserves the otherness of its object. 
One reason for this difference is Bruaire’s uncommon interpretation of 
desire, which Lopez elaborates in: the second part of the book, not sim- 
ply as the taking of the other into the self, but simultaneously as the gift 
of the self to the other (p. 104). Thus, while Hegel confuses language 
about God with language in God, and therefore ends up absorbing theol- 
ogy into philosophy, Bruaire maintains an uncloseable difference be- 
tween human reason and the divine inner life, even though he follows 
Hegel in describing the essential structure of both i in terms of a triad of 
syllogisms. Reinforcing the difference is the fact that Hegel abstracts 
the spirit from the whole human being, whereas Bruaire sees the body 
as constitutive of the very meaning of the human spirit. 

The significance of this point is far-reaching: it founds a “negative an- 
thropology,” which, by preserving the incompleteness or finitude of the 
created spirit that can never be its own origin, avoids Hegel’s collapse of 
orders and so clears the way for a positive ontology of gift, founded on 
the notion that the Absolute itself is pure gift to itself. By opening up 
through freedom,to the Absolute, philosophy is able not only to come to 
a positive notion of God’s freedom, but at the same time and for the 
same reason to the possibility of God’s revealing himself personally in 
history. Bruaire proposes gift as a notion that both brings philosophy to 
completion and opens it up intrinsically to theology: the God who is ab- 
solute self-gift arid thus “who can give himself without loss of his abso- 
luteness, is at the same time the God of the philosophers and the God of 
Christian revelation” (p. 63). 

There are three aspects of Bruaire’s ontology, as López masterfully 
presents it in the second part of Spirit’s Gift, that especially stand out. 
The first is a Trinitarian logic that expresses the constitutive structure 
of spirit that is imore adequate than that offered by either Hegel or 
Schelling because of its more consistent emphasis on positivity. Sec- 
ondly, because it is the positivity of generosity that drives the logic of 
spirit, it follows that the inner necessity of logic is ultimately founded on 
love (p. 217). Third, Bruaire’s rooting the necessity of logic in the free- 
dom of love allows for a more intrinsic conception of the relationship 
between theology and philosophy than one typically finds in modern 
thought. If love, understood in a trinitarian fashion as absolute gift, 
founds the intrinsic consistency of logic, and if such a conception of the 
absolute reveals: the ultimate ground for the relative autonomy of be- 
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ing—that is, created being as spirit, as a gift made to itself—then there is 
in principle no need to regard the data of revelation as a threat to the in- 
tegrity of philosophy. 

There are many reasons why Spirit’s Gift is timely. While the notion 
of “gift” has grown in importance in both philosophy and theology, Bru- 
aire offers something quite rare in contemporary thought: a genuine 
metaphysical account of gift, an attempt to think through the most fun- 
damental dimensions of reality in terms of an ultimately incalculable 
generosity. Moreover, by the same token, Bruaire’s ontodology, by vir- 
tue of its novel interpretation of being, avoids the subjection of God to 
the conditions of (merely immanent) possibility, while at the same time 
does not require us to surrender being as ultimate in the way that con- 
temporary critics of onto-theology do as arule. He can thus be critical 
of the radicalization of negative theology and still leave room for the 
mystery of God’s freedom. Lépez’s frequent assurances that Bruaire 
avoids the intellectual excess of Hegel even while Bruaire himself 
makes constant use of sylogistic forms in his discussion of the inner life 
of both man and God are well-founded. Because gift is absolute, Bruaire 
can be rational in his philosophy of religion without being rationalistic. 

Though Lépez is sure of Bruaire’s importance, however, he is not 
without his criticisms of the French philosopher (see pp. 218-19). His 
concern that Bruaire does not do full justice to the possibility of mystery 
at the heart of his philosophy seems correct. Even more compelling is 
his worry that the language of analogy is absent in Bruaire’s thought, 
which requires Bruaire to affirm too simply the univocity of the notion 
of spirit and at the same time to interpret the difference between man 
and God too dialectically. But Lépez’s concerns provoke a further ques- 
tion. Bruaire’s “negative anthropology” leads him to affirm one’s giving 
to oneself as the paradigmatic form of gift. But the specifically trinitar- 
van conception of God would seem to suggest that gift to and from an- 
other would be the most ultimate. Not only does this interpretation res- 
onate more deeply with our common experience of the meaning of gift, 
but it would also seem to allow a more decisive overcoming of Hegel’s 
relentless resolution of difference into identity—D. C. Schindler, Vill- 
anova University. 


MCINERNY, Daniel. The Difficult Good: A Thomistic Approach to Moral 
Conflict and Human Happiness. New York: Fordham University Press, 
2006. xii + 212 pp. Cloth, $60.00—Courage is usually defined as the pur- 
suit of the difficult good, but this book is not simply about the virtue of 
courage. Its focus is the difficulty of reconciling competing goods in the 
pursuit of happiness. MclInerny recognizes, with Nietzsche and, one 
may add, with Husserl and Heidegger, that with the eclipse of Christian- 
Ity the old guideposts are no longer there. Where then is one to find a 
moral compass? Nietzsche leads the call to return to the Greeks, but the 
Greeks he has in mind are those of the archaic world, not the Greeks of 
the philosophical age. McInerny will turn to Aristotle and to Aquinas. 
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But before that he surveys contemporary literature on the subject of vir- 
tue and the ends of life. There are sensitive treatments of Martha Nuss- 
baum, Bernard Williams, and Joseph Raz, among others, although from 
the vantage point of Aristotle and Aquinas, McInerny finds all of them in- 
complete. 

The Difficult Good is not an abstract treatise. It is replete with real- 
life issues—one! may say dilemmas—drawn from common experience 
as well as classical literature. It opens with a passage from the Parad- 
iso, Canto 33, wherein Dante “finally beholds the Love that moves the 
sun and the other stars; his quest for that which wholly satisfies human 
desires achieves its end.” Admittedly, Dante’s teleological understand- 
ing of the human good and his understanding of human happiness do 
not hold sway today. Nor do those of Aquinas. For Aquinas, the human 
good is by definition a bonum arduum, a difficult good, writes MciIn- 
ery, “beset by obstacles both inside and outside us, obstacles which 
make a drama out of our desire for happiness by creating conflicts: con- 
flicts between ourselves and others, conflicts between ourselves and 
physical nature, conflicts between the better and worse angels of our 
spiritual nature, jand conflicts between our most sincere opinions about 
what is best for'us.” McInerny goes on to address the issue of the in- 
commensurability between two or more values as formulated by Martha 
Nussbaum, who!defends the view that incommensurable values possess 
no inherent ordering among themselves. Political commitment, family 
life, philosophical endeavors, aesthetic enjoyments possess no relation 
to one another, pener than being constituent parts of one’s happiness. 
“Because of the' priority of the particular,” writes Nussbaum, “we can 
give no general account of deliberative priorities, and also no general ac- 
count of the techniques and procedures of good deliberation, that would 
suffice to discriminate good from defective choice in advance of a con- 
frontation with the matter of the case.” Mclnerny argues to the con- 
trary, “In pursuing my happiness, I will have to set my values in some 
sort of tolerable arrangement.” Recognizing that in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, conflicts, including moral conflicts, will arise, McInerny sketches a 
Thomistic account of conflict, rejecting the notion of irresolvable con- 
flict. Deliberation is about acts insofar as they are ordered to some end. 
Without such a final purpose, human action itself becomes unintelligi- 
ble: there would be no reason for any action at all. 

Alas even the|well thought-out life, pursued in the light of a well-de- 
fined goal or goals can be frustrated. The death of a loved one, illness, 
ignorance, and scarcity can confound even the virtuous agent. In this 
context, McInerny asks how much sadness can even a virtuous person 
endure and still: be happy. Indeed, with Dante, he asks, can one be 
happy in this life? While Aristotle and Aquinas have much to say about 
sadness at the loss of bodily goods and external goods due to ill fortune, 
they both recognize an intellectual or spiritual component that contrib- 
utes to a full life, a life of virtue, that in itself may be equated with a 
happy life 

In furthering the present discussion, McInerny draws on uncommon 
erudition to illustrate the human condition and what it means to be with 
and without a time-transcending moral compass in the pursuit of the dif- 
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ficult good. One could not find a better introduction to Aristotle and 
Aquinas on the subject.—Jude P. Dougherty, The Catholic University 
of America. 


MAHONEY, Daniel J. Bertrand de Jouvenel: The Conservative Liberal and 
the Illusions of Modernity. Library of Modern Thinkers. Wilmington, 
DE: ISI Books, 2005. xi + 217 pp. Paper, $15.00—When one thinks of 
twentieth-century French philosophers, one typically thinks of figures 
identified with France’s ever-changing philosophical vogues: Sartre, 
Beauvoir, Camus, Foucault, Lyotard, Derrida, Baudrillard. These think- 
ers provoke but are neither moderate nor possessors of Socratic human 
wisdom. It is thus refreshing to encounter a twentieth-century French 
philosopher who is morally seriousness. Enter Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
One of the best Frenchman of whom you've never (or only vaguely) 
heard. 

Daniel J. Mahoney’s book is a cogent introduction to the breadth and 
depth of Jouvenel’s thought. The book is lucid and clear and makes a 
good case for the worthiness of its subject. Mahoney admires Jouvenel 
but maintains critical distance throughout. Although the book draws on 
Jouvenel’s entire corpus, it focuses on three works that Mahoney identi- 
fies as the unified core of Jouvenel’s mature thought: On Power (1948), 
Sovereignty: An Inquiry into the Political Good (1955), and The Pure 
Theory of Politics (1963). 

Jouvenel writes eloquently about the abuse of power that results from 
what he deems modernity’s faulty foundations. Jouvenel—and Ma- 
honey—considers modernity to be woefully inadequate in limiting itself, 
because of modernity’s false presuppositions: “the fundamental premise 
of philosophical modernity [is] the fallacious belief that man is an ‘au- 
tonomous’ being who ‘constructs’ himself and his world” (p. 85). Jou- 
venel focuses on two disastrous consequences of modernity. First, be- 
cause modernity does not recognize limits save those created by willful 
individuals, its freedom is excessive and self-abasing. Second, because 
modern individuals are improperly grounded, they are weak and thus 
seek the state’s aid to help them achieve their desires. Jouvenel fears 
that this excessive individualism paradoxically combines with the cen- 
tralization of power ultimately leading (4 la Tocqueville) to consensual 
despotism. 

Jouvenel’s project is to re-found the political community on a more 
adequate basis. Mahoney’s Jouvenel is a “conservative liberal par excel- 
lence” (p. 2), meaning he believes in freedom and equality—with limits. 
Jouvenel is not against individual freedom, he is against unlimited free- 
dom. He sets out to articulate the “moral limits that frame human free- 
dom and are a precondition of our real dignity as human beings” (p. 18). 
In contrast to what he characterizes as modernity’s unlimited will, Jou- 
venel favors a “regulated will,” for “The wise man knows himself for 
debtor, and his actions will be inspired by a deep sense of obligation” (p. 
76). Jouvenel affirms the “givenness” of reality and the natural order of 
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things (p. 86). The natural limits and debts that he recognizes include 
family, the political community that shapes our humanity, the creator 
(Jouvenel “aims to recover the sentiment of natural piety” [p. 76]), and 
the physical earth. He sees a human good that includes love and friend- 
ship, not mere cOnsumption. He advocates natural law as “the great and 
central theme of all political science” (p. 29) and aims to bring together 
the medieval “spirit of religion” with the modern “spirit of freedom” (p. 
85). Jouvenel’s emphasis on nature also leads him to ecology. The earth 
is man’s home and we are responsible for it. We are stewards and gar- 
deners, and this forms a natural limit on the modern conquest of nature. 
In short, for Jouvenel a prudent polity will acknowledge its limits, re- 
spect humanity’s natural and divine debts, and nurture the earth on 
which it exists. ! 

As rich as Jouvenel’ s analysis is, one wonders if his—and Ma- 
honey s—ch terization of modernity i is sufficient. Seeing modernity 
as the aapi construct without limits is fine if modernity is under- 
stood as an inevitable progression to Nietzsche (or Hitler and Stalin as 
Jouvenel seems!to judge). But in the course of modernity’s historical 
development, few theorists argue for freedom without necessary con- 
straints on the sibjective will. Montaigne finds them in the human con- 
dition, Locke in natural rights, and Kant in the categorical imperative in- 
herent in rationality. So either this book’s account insufficiently 
captures the essence of modernity, or modem thinkers’ constraints are 
somehow un-modern. Jouvenel is not the first person in modern times 
to raise the issue of limits; the real question concerns from where such 
limits legitimately come. A full appreciation of Jouvenel (and moder- 
nity) would weigh his account of the necessary limits versus the alterna- 
tives. 

Mahoney explores other interesting aspects of Jouvenel’s thought. He 
describes Jouvenel as the first major rediscoverer of “the ‘English 
school’ of French thought” (p. 4). So even though Rousseau was Jou- 
venel’s favorite thinker (p. 16), Mahoney more often positions Jouvenel 
with the tradition of Constant, Tocqueville, Guizot, and Montesquieu. 
Jouvenel’s “new! constitutionalism” (p. 48) does not emphasize separa- 
tion of powers but intermediary bodies. To limit the Caesar at the cen- 
ter of modern political power, Jouvenel argues for the creation of a 
“complex bureaucratic state” (pp. 28, 48). Mahoney also shows how 
Jouvenel’s reputation as a libertarian (a founding member of the Mont 
Pélerin Society) ‘simplifies his thought insofar as he vehemently rejected 
the idea of society equaling the sum total of its self-interested desires 
(ch. 5). Mahoney explores Jouvenel’s movement for “futurism” and 

“prevision.” This i is not as strange as it sounds. Jouvenel merely advo- 
cated imagining possible paths to the future to help us plan in the here 
and now. Finally, as much as he likes Jouvenel’s thought, Mahoney 
pulls no punches in evaluating Jouvenel’s political judgments. Jouvenel 
flirted with fascism before WW I and supported the student radicals in 
the 1960s, and Mahoney criticizes Jouvenel’s “weakness of character 
and a propensity to unsteady [political] judgments” (p. 173). 

Even as it explains why Jouvenel is all but forgotten in France, this 

book goes a long way toward bringing Jouvenel into his proper place in 
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the history of political theory. While richly presenting Jouvenel’s 
thought, Mahoney also persuasively critiques it throughout. Given these 
critiques, one might not be fully persuaded of his subject’s “genuine 
greatness” (p. 2), but Mahoney should be commended for this important 
“act of intellectual recovery” (p. vii). If only French trend setters would 
pay attention.—Alan Levine, American University. 


MALKA, Salomon. Emmanuel Levinas. His Life and Legacy. Translated 
by Michael Kigel and Sonja M. Embree. Pittsburgh PA: Duquesne Uni- 
versity Press, 2006. 330 pp. Cloth, $60.00, paper, $22.00—The first part 
of this book (pp. 3-143) sketches the various stages of Levinas’s life and 
work, while the second part (pp. 145-301) highlights several aspects of 
his personality as it has been perceived by a great number of persons 
whom Salomon Malka has interviewed. As a former student of the Ecole 
Normale Israélite Orientale, which Levinas directed for many years, 
Malka extensively characterizes the director's way of dealing with his 
students, but he reports also on Levinas’s relations with other interlocu- 
tors—members of his family, friends, colleagues, various audiences— 
and their memories of him. The descriptions and anecdotes Malka of- 
fers sketch the existential background of Levinas’s thought by portray- 
ing him as a very dedicated and concerned, kind and hospitable, but 
sometimes severe man, who—rather late in his life and perhaps to his 
own surprise—became a world famous philosopher. Some of Malka’s 
details, in particular with regard to the spreading of Levinas’s work and 
fame in America, need some addition or revision, but Malka’s lively por- 
trait succeeds in showing several aspects of Levinas’s character and de- 
meanor that have not yet been widely known.—Adriaan Peperzak, Loy- 
ola University, Chicago. I 


McGUINNESS, Brian. Young Ludwig: Wittgenstein’s Life 1889-1921. Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1988, 2005. xix + 322 pp.—First pub- 
lished in 1988, Brian McGuinness’ biography of the first half of Wittgen- 
stein’s life was, at that time, the first detailed account of that part of the 
life of the philosopher, and it is still to date the most detailed and care- 
fully documented report. It is thus good news that the book, which has 
been out of print for several years, has been reprinted. The reprint was 
not only opportune but also necessary, since McGuinness’ book, to my 
mind, is a must-read for anyone who is starting to work on Wittgen- 
stein’s person and philosophy. 

The new reprint contains the same nine chapters and eighteen illus- 
trations, the 1988 Preface and Wittgenstein’s family tree, and it also in- 
cludes a new Preface (pp. v-ix), in which McGuinness reflects mainly 
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on the reception of the book after its first appearance. Unfortunately, 
the absence of a bibliography of the cited works and of a list of the ar- 
chives used (deplored by I. Grattan-Guinness in his 1989 review, Isis 80, 
2: 355) has not been amended in this new issue. 

The book covers Wittgenstein’s life from his ancestors (grandparents: 
early nineteenth century) to the publication of the Tractatus in 1921- 
1922. McGuinness’ presentation of Wittgenstein’s family background 
and of his childhood and education (Chapters 1 and 2) helps to under- 
stand many features of Wittgenstein’s character and way of life, for ex- 
ample, his sgle to assimilate his Jewish origin, and his perfectionist 
and self-deman ing character (anticipated in his grandfather's and fa- 
ther’s idea of “sense of life as a task” and “determination to do a thing 
properly”). Wittgenstein’s personal relations with his family, friends 
and colleagues are well described by McGuinness. In particular, he 
dwells on Wittgenstein’s relationship with Russell, and with Eccles and 
Pinsent (Chapter 3 and 4), and the roles they played in his philosophical 
vocation and emotional stability, respectively. Wittgenstein’s stay in 
Cambridge from 1911-1913 (Chapters 4 and 5), his self-imposed with- 
drawal in Norway from 1913 to 1914 (Chapter 6), the Great War and the 
years of captivity in Italy (1914-1919) (Chapters 7 and 8) provide a fair 
portrayal of Wittgenstein’s psychological, personal and intellectual de- 
velopment during those years. This process would give rise to a more 
mature man, who we do not get to know in this biography, as the report 
finishes with the narration of the vicissitudes of the publication of the 
Tractatus and a summary of the work itself (Chapters 8 and 9). 

In these chapters, McGuinness succeeds in introducing the man, his 
interior life, his character, and the way in which these features shaped 
his philosophical practice. He emphasizes Wittgenstein’s artistic sensi- 
tivity, his affectionate and dependent character, the depth of his explo- 
ration of human and philosophical problems and his perfectionism in 
dealing with them. 

The book has two valuable features: its rigor and its rich psychologi- 
cal inquiry. These are perhaps the reasons why McGuinness does not 
rectify the perspective adopted, in spite of the accusation received of 
having been too conservative and discreet about some facts of Wittgen- 
stein’s life, in particular about his Jewish background, the collapse of 
the Habsburg Empire and his alleged homosexuality. In the new Pref- 
ace, McGuinness addresses these points by revising some of the reviews 
of the 1988 issue (reviewers selected are Toulmin, Steiner, Grayling, 
Hayman, Quinton, Steiner, Kohler). In particular, in relation to Wittgen- 
stein’s sex life ‘(the Wittgenstein of Bartley), McGuinness claims that 
neither are such facts well documented nor did his sexuality have the 
importance that it has been given in Wittgenstein’s psychological life: 
these were not the facts about himself that tortured Wittgenstein. 
McGuinness describes his discretion as a “restrained indiscretion”, and 
explains it as a consequence of his attempt to avoid the vulgarization 
that accompanies any attempt to speak about the most important things. 
In addition, McGuinness openly addresses the controversy of Wittgen- 
stein’s literary executors, and explicitly declares that he was not sub- 
jected to any restraints by them or Wittgenstein’s family, and he narrates 
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the only two incidents that cast a shadow over his task. The new pref- 
ace also includes acknowledgement of Monk’s biography and reference 
to the new documents available today and to the minor corrections that 
must be made based on them. 

The major fault in McGuinness’ biography is, in my opinion, that it 
only deals with Wittgenstein’s youth. Because the whole picture of who 
Wittgenstein was is not complete: his later years reveal a more mature 
and independent philosophical practice. The expected second volume 
neither has appeared nor will appear: “Occasions of delay, internal and 
external, [...] have brought me to a point where a simple continuation, 
a continued chronicle is no longer the first need” (p. ix). We will have to 
wait for the planned series of vignettes on the second half of Wittgen- 
stein’s life, announced by McGuinness in the new Preface, to complete 
the picture of the great philosopher.—Maria Cerezo, University of Na- 
varra, Spain. 


MENKE, Christoph. Reflections of Equality. Translated by Howard Rouse 
and Andrei Denejkine. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
2006. xii + 226 pp. Paper, $24.95 —This is a hard book. It is hard both 
because it deals with a hard subject, the relation between justice and 
equality, and because it is written in a special philosophical language, 
that of Hegelian dialectics. The first kind of difficulty would be impossi- 
ble to remove without doing injustice to the subject; but the second kind 
could be removed without doing injustice to anybody. 

What Menke says about equality is that it is dialectical. The claim that 
justice is equality is grounded in the appeal to individuality, for individu- 
als are treated as individuals when they are treated equally or when no 
individual has, qua individual, more rights than another. But to treat in- 
dividuals equally is to treat them as all the same, that is, not as individu- 
als, who are irreplaceably unique, but as units, which are interchange- 
ably the same. As Menke puts it: “The modern idea of equality and the 
normative obligation toward individuality are subject to an irresolvable 
dialectic: they only exist in their transition into their opposite” (pp. 7-8). 

Menke’s thesis is that Hegelian dialectics is as much now the way to 
understand what is going on as in nineteenth century Germany. In par- 
ticular it is as much the way to understand Rawls as Derrida. Dialectics 
tells us that a discussion of Derrida’s about the force of law is about 
how justice as law requires a foundation in a justice that precedes law, 
namely the justice that distinguishes between just and unjust laws and 
that, as such, takes the form and force of a law-less decision (ch. 2). Or 
in short dialectics tells us how law is founded on lawlessness. As for 
Anglo-American political philosophy dialectics tells us that whether 
freedom is Rawls’ model of a chosen plan of life, or MacIntyre’s and San- 
del’s participation in a community of values that is never chosen, or the 
romanticists’ perfectionist experimentations (Menke means Schlegel 
and Nietzsche; he should include Locke’s and Nozick’s self-owners), it is 
always as much loss as gain. But losers become revolutionaries. So as 
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there are always losers there is always revolution, and Anglo-American 
freedom finds itself founded on the perpetual disruption of freedom 
(chs. 4 and 5). | 

This point that Anglo-American political philosophy is a recipe not for 
peace or Justice or freedom but for perpetual revolution I found to be an 
especially striking one. It enables Menke to give an account of actual 
life in liberal societies that is better than anything I have read in Rawls 
and others. This chapter 5 is the best in the book and worth reading for 
its own sake alone. The contrasting point about Derrida I found to be 
little more thania Hegelianized way of talking about the necessity for 
natural law. 

Menke ends with a discussion of Carl Schmitt’s Nazi era defense of 
sovereignty. This is not surprising. The disorder of perpetual revolution 
must eventually invite totalitarian suppression. To Schmitt’s sover- 
eignty of dictatorship Menke opposes his own sovereignty of mercy. 
Here, however, his Hegelian dialectics no longer helps. Whether a given 
sovereignty is merciful depends on what is prior to sovereignty, namely 
the virtue of the;sovereign. Menke’s book has nothing to say about vir- 
tue or its acquisition. Hegelian dialectics, it appears, works best with 
high level abstractions where paradoxes can be made almost to order 
(refer to p. 119: “by using legal and bureaucratic procedures the welfare 
state claims a power of definition with respect to something that can 
only be defined by individuals themselves, that is, that which constitutes 
their self-determined lives”). 

What then is the use of such dialectics, or what does Menke say with 
it that could not) be said without it? That there is a justice prior to law, 
the justice that separates just from unjust laws, and a justice posterior 
to law, the justice that the law determines, is an old idea that we did not 
have to wait for|Hegel or Derrida to understand. Even the provocative 
observation that Anglo-American liberal apologies are promoting per- 
petual and violent revolution, even if Hegelian dialectics was used to 
bring it to our ntion, can be said without the Hegelianizing. 

Moreover, a puzzle only appears to be a puzzle because Hege- 
lianized. This is true of the puzzle around which Menke’s book revolves, 
namely that justice must treat individuals who are all different as if they 
were the same. For did not Aristotle provide a non-dialectical solution 
to that long ago? Justice is indeed equality, but proportional equality 
(something abo at which Menke’s book says nothing). Justice is when 
each gets what accords with his deserts so that A gets what accords 
with A’s deserts and B what accords with B's deserts. In this way A and 
B are treated the same, because they both get what they deserve, and 
treated ciflerentiy, because they each get what each deserves and not 
what the other deserves. Thus they are treated the same without losing 
anything of their individual difference. That seems clear enough. So 
why conjure up dialectical paradoxes just to say it differently?—Peter 
Simpson, City University of New York. 
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OLSSON, Erik J. Against Coherence. Truth, Probability, and Justification. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005. xiii + 232 pp. Cloth, $37.00— 
Against Coherence explores the relationship between coherence and 
truth. Olsson critically assesses the claims of important scholarly ac- 
counts of this relationship with a strong emphasis on C. I. Lewis’s A The- 
ory of Knowledge and Valuation (1946), Laurence BonJour’s The Struc- 
ture of Empirical Knowledge (1985), the work of Peter Klein and Ted A. 
Warfield, L. Jonathan Cohen's The Probable and the Provable (1977) and 
C. A. J. Coady’s Testimony: A Philosophical Study (1992). He demon- 
strates that there cannot be truth based on coherence. This must not 
lead to radical skepticism as he presents an alternative based on C. S. 
Peirce’s pragmatism. 

Olsson analyzes C. J. Lewis's claims and establishes his congruence- 
truth relationship hinges on the credibility of witnesses. Without credi- 
bility, congruence does not imply truth. Lewis considers that memory 
contains the necessary minimum condition for credibility that allows 
the distinction between facts and fictions. Olsson criticizes this as- 
sumption by referring to the delusional mind. 

He also challenges Lewis’s congruence-truth relationship even under 
the assumption of the credibility of memory. Lewis cannot establish a 
degree of credibility for memory which makes it very problematic to es- 
tablish probability based on congruence. 

BonJour uses beliefs to establish coherence. Olsson is critical of the 
claim that coherence based on independent beliefs (even this indepen- 
dence is a questionable assumption due to outer influences on beliefs) 
without assuming the credibility of those beliefs can lead to a truth 
claim. Olsson uses liars as proof that independent testimonies also need 
to be credible to make coherence meaningful. 

Coady sees credibility in the trust we have in the testimony of others. 
He develops this out of his criticism of Hume who establishes trust 
based on the reliability of experiences. Coady sees in this argument a 
fatal ambiguity because individuals rely on the testimony of others for 
common experiences (most convictions cannot be verified by individual 
experiences). Coady derives from reports conveying meaning that there 
must be a connection between reality and report. Considering that no 
degree of reliability can be established, Olsson sees Coady’s argument 
to suffer from the same weakness as Lewis's argument with regards to 
the credibility of memory. The impossibility to infer reliability from co- 
hesion of reports leads Olsson to state that Coady is caught in a similar 
ambiguity as Hume. 

Olsson concludes Part I (“Does Coherence Imply Truth”) with the 
finding that coherence theory of truth hinges on independence and ini- 
tial testimonial credibility and that coherence theory is thus not able to 
counter radical skepticism. 

Part II explores the question whether content coherence of testimo- 
nies can imply a higher likelihood of truth. Olsson will answer this ques- 
tion in the negative by arguing that it is most unlikely that coherence 
can infer even likelihood of truth due to the complexity of the assump- 
tions that need to be met for such a claim. One issue is the importance 
of prior probability of content that cannot be derived from coherence. 
Another issue is the independence of beliefs. “Cognitively spontaneous 
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beliefs” (p. 102) are hard to define. Also, the probability of reliability is 
an important factor (Klein and Warfield). In assessing Cohen’s claim of 
the dependence of the posterior on the prior, Olsson misses the need to 
consider the prior probability of reliability. Olsson thus establishes his 
Impossibility Theorem saying that “There are no informative coherence 
measures that,are truth conducive ceteris paribus in a basic Lewis sce- 
nario (given independence and individual credibility)” (p. 185). This 
does not question higher probability in cases of independence and indi- 
vidual credibility. It only challenges the truth claim of coherence in 
cases where there is no knowledge of reliability. 

In Part M, Olsson investigates whether this verdict might change us- 
ing the Principle of Indifference as advocated by Bovens, Fitelson, Hart- 
mann, and Snyder. This assumes degrees of credibility based on prior 
probability. Olsson does not agree that degrees of individual credibility 
can be thus assigned. 

Olsson explores other coherence theories. He sees Nicholas Rescher 
investigating plausibility and not coherence; Donald Davidson focusing 
on beliefs and meaning; Keith Lehrer’s “justification game” (p. 160) lack- 
ing the mutual support of testimonies necessary for coherence consider- 
ations; Paul Thagard’s emphasizing explanations over probability not 
being able to overcome the problems created by the need of indepen- 
dence and credibility for a truth claim. 

In Part IV, “Skepticism and Incoherence,” Olsson dismisses William 
James’s wager|argument to trust our beliefs against radical skepticism. 
He develops Peirce’s argument, though, that we should not follow the 
skeptic’s nption not to know that we are not deceived. This is ex- 
plained By the ering point of all inquiries that is our doxastic system 
that cannot be:replaced by a skeptic neutral perspective leading to hy- 
potheses that are useless for life’s need to find guidance. This is con- 
trasted with contextualism though Olsson sees the familiarity between 
contextualism and pragmatism. Olsson concludes that coherence can- 
not be truth inducing but that it still can serve to validate our beliefs.— 
Erich P. Schell er, Royal Roads University. 


POLT, Richard. | Emergency of Being: On Heidegger’s Contributions to 
Philosophy. Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 2006. xi +279 
pp. Cloth, $49.95.—This book is an in-depth study of Heidegger’s Be- 
itrage zur Philosophie (vom Ereignis), literally, Contributions to Phi- 
losophy (from the Event) (available English translation, Contributions 
to Philosophy |[from Enowning], by Parvis Emad and Kenneth Maly 
[Bloomington: indiana University Press, 1999]). Polt makes a case for 
specifying the extraordinary event in question as “event of appropria- 
tion,” as per much Heidegger commentary. Written during 1936-1938, 
but not finished for publication purposes, its publication, as is, came in 
1989, posthumously, as Volume 65 of Heidegger’s Gesamtausgabe (ed- 
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ited by Friedrich-Wilhelm von Hermann (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio 
Klostermann), and a second, revised edition appeared in 1994. 

A text of major proportions, Contributions involves significant depar- 
tures from Heidegger’s 1927 Being and Time, and brings forward topics 
that would be prominent in Heidegger’s later work, such as technology, 
art, particularly poetry, and a deepened interrogation of language. Itis 
difficult in the extreme, not only because of its unfinished character, but 
also because of the language that poses serious problems even for a na- 
tive German speaker who has studied Heidegger’s thought, and its in- 
trinsically esoteric character, which Polt addresses directly in his Intro- 
duction . 

Polt specifies Heidegger’s aim here as trying to shock us into an 
awareness of our betrayal of our unique role as Dasein, [Heidegger’s 
term, in Being and Time, for who we are, and in Contributions, for 
who, by virtue of a ‘leap’ out of all given and secure grounds, we are to 
be]—the guardians and cultivators of emergent being, and to do this by 
exposing the oblivion of “be-ing.” “Heidegger tries to find a way beyond 
this crisis by reflecting on its ancient roots and developing a new way of 
thinking that is appropriate to the event of appropriation” (p.6). 

For a 1969 interview, Heidegger specified that “[t]he fundamental 
thought of my thinking is precisely that being, or the manifestation of 
being, needs human beings and that, vice versa, human beings are hu- 
man beings only if they are standing in the manifestation of be-ing” (p. 
157). In chapter 1, “Toward Appropriation,” Polt addresses be-ing as a 
“giving” that is prior to the “ontological difference” between being and 
beings, as found in Being and Time , a departure indicated by Heideg- 
ger’s adoption of Seyn [be-ing], a somewhat older German form, in place 
of Sein [being]. In chapter 2, “The Event of Thinking the Event,” Polt ad- 
dresses how the emergency of be-ing, which involves be-ing’s need for 
us to venture into Dasein, “a possibility for man—the possibility of par- 
ticipating creatively in the emergence of the difference between some- 
thing and nothing” (p. 156), is to be thought. This requires a thoroughly 
“inceptive” “bethinking” [Erdenken], in contrast to the Greeks’ behold- 
ing of the “gathering presencing of beings,” which would become, even- 
tually, a “thinking about.” Here, Polt analyzes word-by-word what he 
specifies as the Contributions’ central thought: das Seyn west als das 
Ereignis, “be-ing essentially happens as appropriation” (p. 53). 

In the “vice versa” of Heidegger’s fundamental thought lie the “Straits 
(“not traits”] of Appropriation,” and that serves as the title of chapter 3. 
These straits mark inceptive thinking’s de-cisive character, making for a 
sense of “own” and a self that is not reducible to a self-same. This per- 
tains to a people as well, and amounts to a “belonging,” although 
haunted by a sense of non-belonging (anticipated in Being and Time's 
sense of Angst), and a becoming historical, indeed, for the first time. 
Polt provides an extended reading of Division 242 of Contributions, 
which addresses “time-space” [der Zeitraum] as the “arena for strife” 
and the momentous site of the self. At the peak of the tensions that play 
themselves out here, we encounter the question concerning “the gods.” 
After careful analysis, Polt writes: [I]n this ultimate and most riddle- 
some strait of appropriation, we run up against questions that force us 
to think more critically about the Contributions” (p. 213). In the con- 
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cluding “Afterthoughts,” Polt asks whether, in Contributions, Heidegger 
turns out to more “platonic” than Plato, and drawing on a particularly 
“Socratic” reading of Plato, emphasizing the “second best” character of 
“the Forms” and a re-interpreted sense of “goals,” Polt makes a case for 
a critical return (reminiscent of Plato’s descending dialectic) from be- 
ing to beings, one that hints at a rethinking of the question concerning 
time. Correlatively, Polt advocates a re-interpreted political “liberal- 
ism,” contrary to Heidegger, who, at the time of writing Contributions, 
found “liberalism” one among a number of political options (including 
Nazism) that would assume, basically, that who we are has actually 
been determinėd. At this point, readers will have to decide whether or 
not Polt succeeds in avoiding reliance on a metaphysical “presence” that 
is directly at odds with Heidegger’s thought. 

The Emergency of Being provides extensive secondary literature ref- 
erences and is |very skillfully written. Heidegger scholars will have to 
pay attention to the case for Contributions’ significance, while those in- 
terested in but not well versed in Heidegger’s thought will find Polt’s in- 
terpretive work unusually helpful— Wayne J. Froman, George Mason 
University. | 


REIMERS, Adrian J., The Soul of the Person: A Contemporary Philosophical 
Psychology. Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 2006. xvi + 301 pp. Cloth, $59.95.—In the preface to this impor- 
tant contribution to contemporary philosophical psychology, the author 
refers to the development of a framework of concepts, developed since 
the Enlightenment, concepts which are fundamentally incompatible 
with those underlying Christian belief (and, for that matter, with those 
of most other religious traditions). In the course of the book, he force- 
fully demonstrates how ideas and models affect not only how we think, 
but also the way we live. One’s conception of human nature is a particu- 
lar case in point. How we conceive human nature determines how we 
relate, for example, to those on the margins of society—the unborn and 
newborn, the physically and mentally handicapped, and the aged. 

Reimers begins his project by expounding and, to some extent, cri- 
tiquing the approaches to human nature both of materialists and of phi- 
losophers of consciousness. Both are essentially dualist in that they 
deny the possibility of reconciling the material and the spiritual. In ar- 
guing for his own distinctive position the author draws upon Charles 
Sanders Peirce’s theory of habit and sign and Karol Wojtyla’s notion of 
the transcendence of the acting person in order to present a contempo- 
rary interpretation of Thomas Aquinas’s account of human nature. This 
interpretation is|felicitously summarized by Reimers’ assertion that “the 
human person is an ideal reality, one somehow formed and governed by 
ideas, a physical living organism that behaves according to the laws of 
reason” (p. 86).' Unlike other things, the human person is directed to- 
wards truth, goodness, and beauty and, in so doing, reveals himself to be 
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a spiritual as well as a material being. He is, moreover, a being who is 
related immaterially to the world around him on account of his rational 
power and his will. Even sense-perception is not mechanical but rather 
a process formed and guided by ideas, while reasoning itself is shown to 
be a bodily activity. 

Having offered novel argumentation in support of the notion of the 
human person as a psychosomatic unity, Reimers critiques the wide- 
spread view that consciousness is a particular power or habit of the 
soul, a view that leads to the erroneous conclusion that consciousness is 
something radically internal and private. He shows how in fact, without 
the body, which is the site of the person’s engagement with reality, the 
soul cannot be conscious. As the author puts it, “Consciousness is as 
much a consequence of our being bodily beings as of our spiritual na- 
ture” (p. 272). As rooted in the development of habits directed towards 
values, it is inseparable from our psychosomatic engagement with the 
world. 

The foregoing point notwithstanding, it is clear that the soul also en- 
joys a certain independence from matter. This independence is evi- 
denced by the freedom of the will in relation to physical determinants as 
well as by the universal scope of human reason, which can in principle 
extend over the entire universe and every kind of being init. Indeed, the 
human soul is not limited to engagement with material things; it can also 
ask questions about immaterial things and attempt to answer them. 
Since the operation of a thing depends on and flows from its nature and 
since the soul has an immaterial operation of its own, it must subsist im- 
materially, at least in its intellectual part. 

On the basis of the foregoing defense of the immateriality of the soul, 
the notion that the rational principle is simply a function of the brain’s 
physical constitution must be ruled out. This point is of capital impor- 
tance in cases where the body is incapable of expressing rationality in a 
full, satisfactory, and mature way. The author argues, on the basis of 
the understanding of human consciousness that he has expounded— 
consciousness that is a function of a psychosomatic engagement with 
reality—that rationality is present from the beginning of human life and 
unfolds progressively. As it develops, so too does self-consciousness. 
Consequently, even when one is deprived of the ability to think clearly 
and to “behave rationally’—whatever the cause of this deprivation may 
be—one does not lose one’s fundamental rationality. 

In this book Reimers has, in the present reviewer's view, made a sig- 
nificant contribution to present debates concerning the human person. 
His arguments concerning the foundations and nature of consciousness 
in particular provide grounds for a robust defense of the fundamental 
dignity of all human beings, no matter how developmentally disabled 
they may be. While the author’s remit does not allow him to engage with 
bioethical issues, it is clear that the ideas he has elaborated in this book 
could be profitably applied and developed in contemporary debates by 
those who regard all human life, from the point of conception, to be invi- 
olable. This work deserves a wide readership. Those who wish to pro- 
mote a culture of life ought to take it up straight away.—Kevin E. 
O’Reilly, Milltown Institute, Dublin. 
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RESCHER, Nicholas. Error (On Our Predicament When Things Go Wrong). 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 2006. x + 116 pp. Cloth, 
$25.95—According to the author, recent philosophers have been preoc- 
cupied with “what goes well in matters of cognition, [but] they have 
tended to overlook the surely no less prominent region of the things that 
go wrong” (p.,ix). Such a preoccupation is not only inadequate to the 
philosophical task, but it is unfaithful to the philosophical tradition. 
This compact volume i is intended to correct this error. 

Rescher’s central argument is that, for finite and fallible humans, in- 
telligent beings who seek to know and to act on that knowledge, error is 
inevitable. Tojfail to understand this, and its causes and extent, leads to 
epistemological hubris or to epistemological despair. A correct re- 
sponse to error does not seek to avoid it at all costs, which is impossible 
and irrational, but to make the best of it, accepting and mitigating its 
risks in pursuit of the goods of knowledge and intelligent action. More- 
over, error points, positively, to the existence of truth and to a commit- 
ment to cognitive and metaphysical objectivism and realism. 

Rescher makes a number of helpful, clarifying distinctions. For ex- 
ample, his distinction between ‘contention’ and ‘conception’ (ch. 2) illu- 
minates how, and at which level, ignorance-based error is inevitable, but 
also how it ig limited. Rescher also makes wide and helpful use of 
graphs, tables; and figures. This is a sensible, wise book. (Indeed, wis- 
dom, as classically understood, seems to me to identify just the sort of 
conception of rationality to which this account points.) 

There are three categories of error (ch. 1): cognitive, practical, and 
axiological (despite the promise of this taxonomy, Rescher’s concern is 
almost exclusively with cognitive error). Error is a matter of counter- 
productivity in achieving various purposes, whether cognitive or practi- 
cal. We may “get it wrong” substantively (hold a false belief) or proce- 
durally (engage in fallacious reasoning). We are finite: our access to 
information is limited (ignorance is addressed in ch. 2), yet we must be- 
lieve and act on the basis of the information we have. We are fallible: 
we defectively process the information we have (oversimplification, 
confusion, and conflation of the data are explored in ch. 4). Error is 
thus ineliminable, but this does not imply subjectivism or irrealism 
about knowledge or reality. Properly understood, ignorance-based er- 
ror undergirds:the necessity of a commitment to objectivity in discourse 
(ch. 2), and the very possibility of error (including ignorance) about re- 
ality presupposes its objective existence (ch. 6). Chapter 8 contains a 
sustained discussion of Plato on error, and a brief catalogue of other his- 
torical views. Chapter 9, on “Error’s Ramifications,” is extremely pro- 
grammatic, comprising less than two pages (an error of omission, in my 
view). 

Much of the book (particularly ch. 3) addresses skepticism in its vari- 
ous forms. By’ appealing to standards of knowledge that effectively rule 
out the very possibility of valid knowledge claims, skepticism does not 
refute knowledge but rather itself, and it consigns the skeptic to a self- 
imposed exile from the community of communicators (p. 47). Skeptics 
and others who attempt to avoid all error simply exchange errors of 
commission for errors of omission, for inherent in the finite human con- 
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dition is a trade-off between the pursuit of truth and the avoidance of er- 
ror. “What we confront here is clearly a calculus-like minimax problem 
where we strive for the optimal balance of truths attained relative to er- 
rors excluded. However, the idealized schematic of achieving the whole 
truth (no errors of omission) and nothing but the truth (no errors of 
commission) is simply not part of the achievable realities of the human 
situation” (p. 12). Rescher construes the dispute between W. K. Clifford 
and Wiliam James over the “Ethics of Belief” in just these terms, hold- 
ing that Clifford-style, radical epistemological parsimony is irrational. 
“Safety engineering in inquiry is like safety engineering in life. There 
must be proper balance between costs and benefits. If accident avoid- 
ance were all that mattered, we could take our mechanical technology 
back to the Stone Age and our cognitive technology as well” (p. 48). The 
pursuit of knowledge unavoidably involves the risk of error, and “in a 
way, error is a blessing in disguise; it is the price to be paid for the real- 
ization of a larger good” (p. 50). 

The discussion of “Error and Morality” (ch. 5) is disappointing. De- 
spite noting the importance of a discussion of “sin,” Rescher’s focus is 
on cognitive error and its relations to morality. The book would be 
greatly strengthened by fully applying the emergent picture of cognitive 
error to the moral and axiological realms, as chapter 1 seems to prom- 
ise. It seems particularly appropriate to note that there are a number of 
editorial errors, from misspellings to misplaced and missing endnotes.— 
David A. Horner, Biola University. 


RESCHER, Nicholas. Presumption and the Practices of Tentative Cogni- 
tion. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. vii+ 181 pp. Cloth, 
$75.00—For one familiar with Nicholas Rescher’s epistemology, this 
text comes as a welcome explanation for one of its crucial, but hitherto 
unelaborated elements: presumptions. Though presumptions do not fig- 
ure prominently in his first proposal of a coherentist theory of truth, 
over one-hundred books later, they seem to account for nearly all of the 
beliefs in such a system. At the same time, Rescher’s sut generis philos- 
ophy of pragmatism and conceptual idealism are on full display. But 
this short monograph aims at more than filling in a gap of his epistemo- 
logical theory. Rescher proposes a broad theory of presumption and 
shows how our presumptions are at work and can be understood not 
only in epistemology, but in inquiry, logic, communication, and science. 

Chapter 1 gives a brief history of presumption from its primarily legal 
origins. Chapters 2 through 4 relate the substance of Rescher’s theory 
of presumption, including presumption’s relation to a burden of proof, 
truth, and verification procedure. A presumption engenders a burden of 
proof that stands tentatively against evidence that would falsify it. A 
presumption is then as strong as the weight of its associated burden of 
proof. Presumption is not a presupposition (a logical concept), nor is it 
an allegation (a rhetorical concept). A presumption is a tentative claim 
to truth, which allows the knower to navigate the vast domain of uncer- 
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tainty. But presumptions are not just defective certainties; they have 
different kinds and degrees (p. 23). We employ presumptions because 
they save us time and mental effort. They gain or lose our credibility 
based on whether they work or not. For instance, Rescher points out 
that we presume that what people tell us is what they take to be true, 
barring indications to the contrary (p. 88). It is clearly not true that peo- 
ple always tells us what they take to be true. But this is a useful pre- 
sumption in communication, analogous to the legal presumption of “in- 
nocent until proven guilty.” 

In Chapters 5 and 6 Rescher argues for acceptance of his theory. In 
Chapter 5, he maintains that his coherence cum presumption theory es- 
capes skepticism, and that standard foundationalist theories inevitably 
succumb to it by insisting on certain, but unattainable foundations. He 
holds that we begin knowing with presumptions, and seek to strengthen 
these as we accumulate evidence. Rescher defends coherentism against 
the standard correspondence theorist’s objection by insisting that co- 
herence is “with the data of experience” and not “free-floating unquali- 
fied coherence” (p. 74). Taking up themes from his work on inductive 
logic, Rescher argues in Chapter 6 for the usefulness of presumption, 
since deductive reasoning cannot get us very far in our cognitive 
project. The remaining chapters, 7 through 11, apply this theory of pre- 
sumption to the areas of trust, communication, science, and probability/ 
possibility theory. Presumption’s different uses in these areas reveal 
not inconsiderable differences, but Rescher stresses that presumption is 
always a pragmatic, procedural strategy adopted for economic reasons 
in specific contexts. It is employed because its use is judged superior to 
its non-use. A presumption can countenance occasional error, some- 
thing that a truth-claim or metaphysical explanation could not abide. 
Rescher argues ‘quite plausibly that though presumptions are defeasible, 
they are highly cost effective in their respective domains. They provide 
a use that deductive certainties cannot by their nature serve. He con- 
cludes by sugg sting that epistemology should not be seen as coexten- 
sive with theory of knowledge. Theory of knowledge includes probabil- 
ity and plausibility, where truth claims are hedged and not categorical 
(p. 168). 

A close follower of Rescher’s thought will find a number of Rescher’s 
ideas reprised from past works, with presumption and its implications 
being this text’s boon. For one unfamiliar with Rescher’s broad philo- 
sophical research, this text offers an introduction to his epistemological 
theory, logic and philosophy of science. As a reply to the Cartesian, 
foundationalist ‘mainstream concerned narrowly with certain knowl- 
edge, this text could greatly benefit an epistemology course. It could 
also provide an epistemological foundation for a course in the philoso- 
phy of law or pragmatism. 

In all, Rescher’s text does an able job at mapping out the territory of 
the epistemically uncertain within the limits of the Anglo-analytic de- 
bate and his own conceptual idealism. The argument that his coherent- 
ism maintains a:constant link to reality is quite plausible. But this link 
seems ultimately tenuous. The strength of presumptions seems to 
mount through the course of confirming experience, but this strength 
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can only be that of subjective and not objective certitude. Indeed, this is 
all that is possible within the limits of this debate and Rescher’s system. 
But one wonders whether it is ultimately possible to escape the task of 
ontology, and whether a firmer grounding in the real, and a bridge be- 
tween the internalist/externalist camps might be possible through fur- 
ther inquiry into the metaphysics of knowledge.—Andrew Jaspers, S. J., 
Creighton University. 


RESHOTKO, Naomi. Socratic Virtue: Making the Best of the Neither-Good- 
Nor-Bad. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006. xiv + 204 pp. 
Cloth, $85.00—In her new book Reshotko provides a thoughtful engage- 
ment with original texts, brings them into dialogue with contemporary 
debates, and extracts from them a coherent theory- worth discussing in 
its own right. 

Her central claim is that Socrates is not a moral philosopher. That is, 
he is not attempting to put forward a theory of transcendent values or 
categorical moral duties. Rather, Socrates’ concern is with the nature of 
human desire and its impetus towards happiness, the pursuit of which is 
contingently mediated by knowledge. For Reshotko, Socratic ethical 
theory is thoroughly naturalized; morality is no queer transcendent 
somehow appended to actions in the world. She argues that this inter- 
pretation is well supported in the appropriate dialogues, but makes the 
further point that the ideas she is presenting are fit for consideration in 
their own right even if the exegesis fails. 

Reshotko notes that previous studies of Socrates have tended to read 
a Kantian ethic into the texts, one in which moral good is segregated 
from all other kinds of good. This is a radical error. In actual fact, the 
view of morality seen in the genuinely Socratic dialogues is one which 
lacks any prescriptive content. Human happiness is not tied to a moral 
sense of goodness, and Socrates does not pretend to supply moral com- 
mands or motivation to pursue virtue; rather he gives practical advice 
on how to go about pursuing one’s own happiness: “Socratic ethics is a 
descriptive theory, from which an appropriate strategy concerning how 
one should act in order to become happy can be derived as a hypotheti- 
cal imperative” (p. 59). 

Socrates maintains that all human desire is directed towards some ac- 
tual good. No one ever aims at an apparent good, at least not gua appar- 
ent. So all intentions are good intentions. And the desires for particular 
goods are directed by an ultimate desire, a desire for happiness that acts 
as the ground of human motivation. All people have the same underly- 
ing motive, which is to maximize their own happiness over the course of 
a lifetime. Thus one is always pursuing actual good, not apparent good, 
though due to ignorance one might mistake some object in the world as 
contributing to happiness when in actual fact it does the opposite. This 
is where virtue comes in as a corrective. Virtue, which is equated with 
knowledge, is praised not because it has some goodness divorced from 
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happiness, but because as a matter of contingent fact it is useful for pur- 
suing that universal goal that all people, as a result of a common human 
nature, are bound to pursue. 

Consistent with the above, Socrates is an egoist. People can only be 
motivated to action by the desire for their own personal happiness. Yet 
this does not have the awful consequences one might fear, for as a mat- 
ter of contingent fact one’s benefitting oneself is not compatible with 
harming others. If one harms another, one makes that person worse, 
and so more likely to be a future danger to oneself. Thus harming others 
puts one’s own future happiness at risk, and as a matter of prudence will 
be avoided by the virtuous (that is, knowledgeable) person. 

Happiness is the only self-generated good (Reshotko prefers this to 
the usual ‘intrinsic good’), such that all actions and objects have value 
only insofar as they serve to further one’s pursuit of happiness. 
Prescinding from a contribution to happiness or unhappiness, all ac- 
tions and objects are neither good nor bad, an ethical category that Re- 
shotko takes to be of great importance for Socrates. Virtue is unique in 
that it is a trait) which has a strong nomological connection to happiness. 
Reshotko declines to say whether it is a necessary or sufficient condi- 
tion for happiness, thinking this question to be underdetermined by the 
text, but she is sure that Socrates does not simply equate virtue with 
happiness. : former is of value only because of its relation to the lat- 
ter. 

Reshotko’s EE is stimulating throughout. The book is well- 
structured and her writing style a pleasure. However I remain uncon- 
vinced both of her exegesis and of the theory itself. Certain textual ar- 
guments to the effect that Socrates is not an egoist seem to me compel- 
ling. For one, in his moral argumentation he makes use of duties not 
resting on personal benefit. Consider, for instance, the justification pro- 
vided in the Crito for submitting to execution, where an important con- 
cern is obligation to the state. Moreover, Reshotko fails to consider 
how Socrates’ beliefs about God link in with his supposed naturalization 
of ethics, which I take to be a significant omission. 

Nevertheless, Socratic Virtue remains a thought-provoking work that 
will surely engender considerable debate.—Travis Dumsday, University 
of Calgary. |! 


\ 

SHEFFIELD, Frisbee C. C. Plato’s Symposium: The Ethics of Desire. Ox- 
ford University Press, 2006. x + 252 pp. Cloth. $99.00—This work, part 
of the Oxford Classical Monograph series, is one of several recent books 
in contemporary English philosophy, which concentrates on a single 
Platonic dialogue. This approach affords the opportunity to study the 
arguments and positions within the dialogic context in which they are 
embedded. Dr Sheffield’s book focuses on Socrates’ encomium on eros 
in four chapters (pp. 40-182) with a single chapter (pp. 8-39) on the pre- 
vious speeches and prior events of the dialogue and a separate chapter 
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on Alcibiades’ speech (pp. 183-206). There is also a chapter connecting 
Socrates’ speech with the other symposiasts (pp. 183-206), a brief con- 
clusion (pp. 225-6) and an appendix, “Socratic Psychology or Triparti- 
tion in the Symposium?” (pp. 227-89), arguing that the textual evidence 
for tripartition is “undetermined in many ways” (p. 239). 

The account of Socrates’ speech follows the order of the topics ad- 
dressed with a chapter each on the nature, aim and activity of eros anda 
final chapter in which Dr Sheffield addresses the role of others in philo- 
sophical eros. 

Eros is defined as a psychological state, intermediate between states 
of lack and resource, which function in dynamic interaction to pursue 
the beautiful and good things. Eros is understood as being “cognitively 
informed” about these goals. Taking the Poros and Penia myth very se- 
riously, Sheffield analyzes it in relation to Socrates’ speech as a whole 
and as providing the aforementioned definition of eros. She also sees 
the interconnection of the two forces of resourcefulness (euphoria) and 
lack of resources (aporia) as indicative of the Socratic mode of philoso- 
phizing, which for her becomes the final topic of Socrates’ speech in 
which eros rises to the vision of the form of the Beautiful itself. She in- 
terprets the Socrates-Diotima distinction as paralleling this account of 
eros: the resourceful Diotima teaming up with the youthful needy young 
Socrates, who is also the mature Socrates’ version of Agathon. Sheffield 
ingeniously interprets Socrates as showing that humans possess the 
good by creating in the presence of beauty, which is the mortal way to 
share in divine immortality. The beautiful provides each person with an 
embodiment of what is valued for the obtainment of happiness and also 
can serve as a paradigmatic example of something that has fulfilled or 
realized itself, thus inspiring that person to strive for his/her own sense 
of virtue or excellence. The activity of eros reaches its peak in the life of 
contemplation: this best human life is productive of true virtue and hap- 
piness, an intricately complex goal only realized in the encounter with 
the form of beauty. 

In a chapter devoted to criticizing Gregory Vlastos’ conception of Pla- 
tonic philosophical eros as divorced from human interaction, Sheffield 
argues that the Socratic account is quite consistent with caring for oth- 
ers for their own sake in a manner that does not detract from one’s own 
happiness. 

Alcibiades’ speech is seen as an indication of Alcibiades choosing 
love of honor over philosophical enlightenment, a choice made possible 
through his focusing on what especially occupies him—political success 
and public acclamation—trather than ever allowing the level of philo- 
sophical love to develop to a point of critical judgment of his life. 

Sheffield’s book as a whole has many acute observations, careful 
weighing of alternative philosophical positions located in the footnotes 
as well as in the the main text, and is extremely effective in delivering a 
full fledged unified theory of eros that is congenial with the Socratic-Pla- 
tonic emphasis on the inculcation of moral virtue and philosophical in- 
sight. The one regret this reviewer has is the reduction of most of the 
previous accounts’ twenty seven Stephanus pages leading up to So- 
crates’ encomium of eros as mere anticipation or muddled attempts to 
define the nature and power of eros. As Sheffield admits, “Our desires 
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shape our lives in important respects and affect our chances of happi- 
ness. Analyzing our desires, then, is a way of reflecting on the kind of 
people that we. will become and on our chances for living a worthwhile 
and happy life” (p. 4). Applying these observations to the various speak- 
ers would have; brought out the extent to which Plato has presented the 
particular speakers, whose speeches are nearly as complex and in need 
of lengthy analysis as Socrates: speech, as portraying serious alterna- 
tives to Socrates’ philosophic presentation of eros. Stanley Rosen’s 
Plato's Symposium (1968) did offer this kind of account of the various 
speakers in the dialogue. Sheffield has one reference to Rosen’s work 
(note 2, p. 184) and she points out (p. 31) that the Symposium “... has 
just begun to receive more systematic philosophical attention,” citing 
works published in 1989, 1996 and 1998. Nevertheless, Sheffield’s book 
should be studied by all serious Platonic scholars.—Donald C. Linden- 
muth, The Pennsylvania State University. 
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VOLTOLINI, Alberto. How Ficta Folow Fiction: A Syncretistic Account of 
Fictional Entities. Springer: Dordrecht, The Netherlands, 2006. xxiv + 
273 pp. Cloth, $129.00—The problem of ficta, that is, fictional objects, 
concerns creatures such as Sherlock Holmes, Hamlet, Emma Wood- 
house, etc. It is a variant of the semantical and ontological problems 
pertaining to non-being. Fictional objects are among the most obvious 
candidates for what does not exist. This book is an excellent explica- 
tion and exploration of three types of theories of empty names in fiction. 
Voltolini argues for the last of the three theories, a “Syncretistic” ac- 
count. “Committal theories” are what others usually describe as being 
“Realist” ones. On a realist approach the remark that Holmes lived in 
London requires for its truth that Holmes have some sort of ontological 
status, for examle, subsist but not exist, be a Meinongian non-existent 
object, etc. “Non-Committal theories” do not allow such posits. They 
are more familiarly known as deflationary or anti-realist accounts. For 
these the Holmes sentence can be accepted without Holmes having any 
sort of realist ontological status. The favored “Syncretistic” position at- 
tempts to combine elements of both of the other views and to integrate 
ideas from several figures in the field. Voltolini provides highly interest- 
ing and informative chapters in which he closely examines the three the- 
ories from the vantage points of Metaphysics, Semantics, and Ontology. 
This book is extremely well written and the issues clearly set before the 
reader. I happily recommend this work. It provides genuine food for 
thought and is a must for students, specialists and anyone interested in 
fiction, the philosophy of language, or metaphysics. 

The central idea is that Sherloek Holmes and others of that family are 
mind dependent abstract objects with a make believe and a set theoreti- 
cal component. They are at once both man made artifacts (pardon the 
redundancy) and abstract objects, that is, without spatio-temporal posi- 
tions. Since there is a genuine committal aspect present here, Voltolini’s 
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syncretist view strikes this reviewer as being a subspecies of the realist 
one. The sentences about these creatures of fiction are taken as true or 
false in a realist sense as per being about these objects. While the ac- 
count offered has similarities to Meinongian ones, it differs in that 
Meinongian objects need not be abstract or mind-dependent. ‘Holmes 
lived in London’ is true along the same broad truth conditional lines as 
‘Lincoln came from Illinois.’ Both are true in that the singular term’s ref- 
erent has the property ascribed to it by the predicate. 

The main problem I have with this type of theory is that while one can 
and in this reviewer's opinion one ought to acknowledge the mind de- 
pendency of such objects, we should do so without granting them any 
ontological status. The type of mind dependency Voltolini and others 
subscribe to consists of propositional attitudes like pretence, make be- 
lieve, imagine, etc. These attitudes are non-veridical (non-factive). The 
content sentence “Holmes lived in London’ can be false (or non-true) be- 
cause there is no such object, and yet an ascription of make belief can 
be true, that is, ‘Anita Janda (author of a novel about Dr. Watson) pre- 
tended that Holmes lived in London.’ Similar cases occur outside of fic- 
tion. ‘Vulcan (a mistakenly hypothesized object of 19" century astron- 
omy) is a planet’ is false, but ‘LeVerrier believed/conjectured/claimed 
that Vulcan is a planet’ is true. One should subscribe to the mind depen- 
dent status of fictional objects view, but we need not and should not 
provide referents to prima-facie empty names like ‘Sherlock Holmes.’ 

Moreover when we multiply entities we multiply difficulties. How can 
an object, even an abstract object, come into being simply because a 
person pretends or makes believe? Doesn’t this clash with our views 
about positing other abstract objects, for example, sets, numbers? We 
posit sets and numbers because they are indispensable for our best the- 
ories of the natural world. This does not apply to fiction. Why doesn’t 
this “pop into being upon being thought about” phenomenon happen for 
other propositional attitudes, for example belief, conjecture, desire, 
wish, dream, etc.? Is LeVerrier’s Vulcan a mind dependent abstract ob- 
ject and ‘Vulcan is a planet’ true because he believed it was a planet? 
Did his abstract object Vulcan cease to be when LeVerrier stopped be- 
lieving that it was a planet? 

According to Voltolini anti-realist views have failed to provide ade- 
quate analyses for sentences containing such empty names. But even 
assuming that this has not been accomplished as of now, the very appeal 
to mind dependence by Voltolini is open to a similar problem. Purvey- 
ors of such mind dependent abstract object theories must offer specific 
hypotheses about the mind dependence involved and in doing so tell us 
exactly what that mind dependence consists in, for example, exactly 
what the relation of the content sentence is to the propositional attitude. 
To invoke the phrase “mind dependence” is not sufficient. As Spinoza 
said of a different problematic expression: “It merely baptizes our igno- 
rance of the true cause.” However, even with my disagreement on the 
main theme, I heartily recommend this book to all who are interested in 
fiction and problems raised by it for philosophy.—Alex Orenstein, 
Queens College and The Graduate Center, C.U.N.Y. 
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WONG, David B. Natural Moralities. A Defense of Pluralistic Relativism. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2006. xviii + 293 pp. Cloth, $45.00— 
This book brings together and extends relativistic themes from articles 
David Wong has published after Moral Relativity (1984). He calls his 
conception pluralistic relativism or relativism with limits. In his own 
words, in Moral Relativity he mainly argued against universalism, while 
acknowledging space for moral objectivity, and in Natural Moralities 
he mainly argues that not all moralities are adequate or true. The former 
book focuses on relativism; the latter on its limits. Wong characterizes 
moral universalism as the view that there is a single true morality, and 
moral relativism as the view that there is none. He singles out his ver- 
sion of relativism (pluralistic relativism) through the recognition of sig- 
nificant limits on what counts as a true morality. But besides relativism, 
this book deals with many other fundamental topics in moral philoso- 
phy, such as liberalism and communitarianism, moral reasons, and com- 
parative ethics. 

The two great themes more, narrowly connected with the thesis of 
pluralistic relativism are moral ambivalence and naturalism. Wong 
maintains that different moralities share core values and are distin- 
guished by their differing priorities on them. He understands moral am- 
bivalence as “recognition of severe conflicts between important values 
and of the possibility that reasonable people could take different paths 
in the face of these conflicts” (p. xiv). Moral ambivalence is a way of un- 
derstanding moral conflict. According to Wong, it arises from the fact 
that universal moral criteria are too general to guide action and need to 
be complemented with local criteria. Wong denies that all local criteria 
are adequate (avoiding extreme relativism), on the grounds of natural- 
ism and a functional conception of morality. 

Wong’s naturalistic approach starts with the commitment to integrate 
the understanding of morality with the most relevant empirical theories 
about human beings and society, such as evolutionary theory and devel- 
opmental psychology. He offers a detailed review of evolutionary ac- 
counts of the emergence of altruism and cooperation. The outcome is a 
functional conception of morality in terms of human needs, desires and 
purposes, as well as social cooperation. Wong follows Xunzi’s (Hsiin 
Tzu’s) genealogy of morality in identifying two main functions of moral- 
ity: promoting! social cooperation and individual psychological order 
(pp. 39-41). Wong argues that his naturalistic approach, when applied 
to moral ambivalence, supports the denial of a single true morality and 
the existence of natural limits on the plurality of true moralities. 

Wong is certainly right in accepting both core universal moral norms 
and a space for pluralism. But it is unclear why this should amount to 
relativism. Universalism is usually identified with the recognition of 
universal norms, and relativism with their denial. Universalism is dog- 
matic when it allows no space for variation, and it is pluralistic when it 
does. It is odd to refer to shared values with the term ‘pluralistic,’ and to 
use it to qualify relativism, which entails plurality. Wong’s analysis of 
moral ambivalence and moralities in the plural arise related concerns. 
He offers lucid arguments for liberalism to take account of relationship 
and for communitarianism to respect autonomy, and refers to abortion 
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and distributive justice. Now, moral conflict is as hard within as across 
cultures or moral traditions. It is odd to talk about different moralities, 
instead of different views on moral matters. As for action guidance, 
Wong does not always distinguish clearly between conflicts of norms 
and conflicts of judgments. What naturalism concerns, the Kantian im- 
perative of treating each person as an end is seen both as facilitating so- 
cial cooperation, and as a local criterion for the adequacy of morality 
(pp. 104 ff.). According to Wong, the intrapersonal function of morality 
appeals to character ideals and worthwhile lives. This does not seem to 
allow a functional explanation, but to point to the elusive dimension of 
value, so indispensable for morality and so hard to naturalize. 

Natural Moralities also offers, among others, interesting accounts of 
the problem of confidence (how relativism need not undermine moral 
commitment) and comparative ethics (mainly Chinese and Western). I 
can only comment on one point. Wong argues that reasons to be moral 
are external to the individual, but internal to human motivation. The 
discussion of rational action builds on David Hume and Bernard Will- 
iams (pp. 181-186). In my opinion, it would gain from taking into ac- 
count other traditions, such as the phenomenology of desire and the will 
of Alexander Pfander or, within the analytic tradition, the recent discus- 
sion of rationality by John Searle. 

Wong’s book is rich and thoughtful. Those with differing views will 
be especially grateful, but they may wonder whether Wong’s pluralism is 
a form of relativism, and doubt whether his naturalism can account for 
the nature of morality and the objectivity of value.—Ricardo Parellada, 
Complutense University of Madrid. 


WUNDERLICH, Falk. Kant und die Bewufstseinstheorien des 18. Jahrhun- 
derts. Quellen und Studien zur Philosophie, vol. 64. Berlin and New 
York: Walter de Gruyter, 2005. ix + 274 pp. Cloth, €68.00—In his im- 
pressive book, Falk Wunderlich sheds important new light on an old and 
seemingly intractable problem at the center of Kant’s theoretical philos- 
ophy: the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories. What is novel 
about Wunderlich’s approach is that he provides detailed analyses of the 
notions of consciousness, apperception, and self-consciousness that 
Kant employs at the heart of this argument without ever explicitly defin- 
ing. This approach contrasts with the standard view, which assumes 
that we already know what these notions mean or that we can deter- 
mine any departures either straightforwardly from the text or from what 
is required for Kant’s argument to be plausibly attributed to him. The 
conclusion seems unavoidable, however, that this assumption has so far 
failed to create any widespread consensus, so that Wunderlich’s idea is 
an eminently sensible response to the current situation in the literature. 
What makes Wunderlich’s work especially illuminating, however, is the 
kind of analysis that he provides for these notions. For he holds that if 
Kant does not provide definitions of these terms, then it is because he 
assumes that his readers have already obtained an appropriate under- 
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standing of them from their use in the broader philosophical literature 
of the time. A5 a result, the way to understand what Kant means by 
these notions, is to consider what meanings these terms had in the 
works of the authors that constitute that tradition. Such observations 
allow one to determine what Kant might mean by these terms, and con- 
sider how the argument of the Transcendental Deduction is to be under- 
stood. 

Accordingly, ‘Wunderlich’ s project divides naturally into three parts. 
Part One breaks new ground by developing detailed accounts of (self-) 
consciousness developed by a wide range of both major and minor phi- 
losophers writing in 18" century Germany. After discussing the posi- 
tions of several major figures—Locke, Leibniz, Hume, and Reid—in the 
first chapter, Wunderlich turns to presenting the views of the Wolffian 
school in the second chapter, several independent rationalists (such as 
Knutzen, Lambert, and Ploucquet) in the third chapter, German empiri- 
cists (including, but not restricted to, Tetens, Platner and Merian, who 
are, despite their empiricist emphasis, still heavily dependent on Wolff) 
in the fourth chapter, and Condillac and Bonnet in the fifth chapter. The 
conclusion of this invaluable historical scholarship is that even for those 
heavily influenced by empiricism these central notions are typically 
(though not universally) understood as adhering to Wolff's conception, 
according to which consciousness is the distinguishing of objects, while 
self-consciousness is the distinguishing of the subject from these ob- 
jects. Such a relational definition of consciousness is contrasted with 
Locke’s, Reid’s and Condillac’s, according to which consciousness is im- 
mediately combined with every representation, and with Rtidiger’s and 
Crusius’s, for whom consciousness is the result of such acts rather than 
what produces | them. Further claims—for example, concerning the use 
of clarity and distinctness as a schema for distinguishing different kinds 
of representations—are then added with a range of slight to moderate 
variations as further elaborations within the Wolffian framework. 

In Part Two Wunderlich then uses the terms, distinctions, and claims 
articulated by these thinkers to understand how Kant’s general views on 
these topics might be understood. The main thesis is that it is quite 
plausible to think that Kant accepted an essentially Wolffian, relational- 
istic conception of consciousness that renders intelligible how Kant 
could understand apperception as both self-consciousness and as con- 
sciousness of representations (since in distinguishing one’s representa- 
tions from the objects thereof one must represent the subject, or self, 
doing the distinguishing). What is novel about Kant’s account, viewed in 
this context, are his claims that sensible representations can be distinct, 
that the distinction between pure and empirical apperception plays a 
more important systematic role than had been appreciated by earlier 
thinkers, and that self-reference depends only on the understanding, 
and not on pure or empirical intuition. 

Part Three then considers some of the implications that the under- 
standing of Kant’s notions of consciousness and self-consciousness 
worked out in Part Two has for the argument of the Transcendental De- 
duction. Wunderlich’s primary focus here is on the connections be- 
tween self-consciousness and objectivity that Kant draws in sections 16 
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and 17 of the second edition version of that argument. Specifically, he 
argues that if we accept that Kant adopts an essentially Wolffian con- 
ception of self-consciousness, then we can understand in a very straight- 
forward way what otherwise sounds like an extremely controversial, 
and possibly unsupportable, claim, namely that the identity of self-con- 
sciousness is based on the synthetic unity of representations. For if self- 
consciousness requires distinguishing between representations of ob- 
jects and representations of the self, then even a very thin notion of self- 
consciousness immediately implies a distinguishing, synthetic activity. 
Another implication of Wunderlich’s thesis is that certain interpreta- 
tions of Kant’s theory of consciousness that are widely held in Ger- 
many—namely that Kant is committed to a reflection model of self-con- 
scilousness—may well be impositions forced on Kant by later thinkers 
rather than readings supported by a proper understanding of the histori- 
cal context. 

In sum, Wunderlich’s book makes a strong and clear case for a novel 
thesis regarding one of Kant’s central claims, making it indispensable 
reading for anyone interested in Kant’s theoretical philosophy.—Eric 
Watkins, University of California, San Diego. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 81, No. 2, Spring 2007 


Abelard on Mental Language, PETER KING 


Peter King argues that Abelard was the author of the first theory of men- 
tal language in the Middle Ages, devising a “language of thought” to provide 
the semantics for ordinary languages, based on the idea that thoughts have 
linguistic character. King examines Abelard’ s semantic framework with spe- 
cial attention to his principle of compositionality (the meaning of a whole is a 
function of the meanings of the parts); the results are then applied to 
Abelard’s distinction between complete and incomplete expressions, as well 
as the distinction between sentences and the statements which the sentences 
are used to make. Abelard’s theory of mental language is shown to be subtle 
and sophisticated, the forerunner of the great theories of the fourteenth cen- 


tury. 


Abelard on Context and Signification, IAN WILKS 


Abelard maintains that individual words in a statement represent dis- 
tinct semantic units of its overall meaning. He employs two strategies to de- 
fend this position in. the face of troublesome counterexamples. One strat- 
egy—the earlier of the two—sacrifices normal intuitions about what a word 
is, often labeling what seem to be words as non-signifying syllables. The later 
strategy invokes a rather fluid conception of what the signification of a word 
is, allowing this signification considerable latitude to alter under the contex- 
tual influence of other words. This evolution of strategy is linked to a new 
willingness on Abelard’s part to adopt the principle of charity in interpreting 
statements; this approach presumes the truth of the statement, and tries to 
find an interpretation which bears that presumption out. This new willing- 
ness to adopt the principle is in turn linked to Abelard’s developing vocation 
as an interpreter of biblical texts. 


*Abstracts of articles from leading philosophical journals are published as a reg- 
ular feature of the Review. We wish to thank the editors of the journals represented 
for their cooperation, and the authors of the articles for their willingness to submit ab- 
stracts. Where abstracts have not been submitted, the name and author of the article 
are listed. 


The Review of Metaphysics 61 (December 2007): 459-481. Copyright © 2007 by The Review of 
Metaphysics 
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Abelard’s Assault on Everyday Objects, ANDREW ARLIG 


Abelard repeatedly claims that no thing can survive the gain or loss of 
parts. In this paper, Andrew Arlig outlines Abelard’s reasons for holding this 
controversial position. First, a change of parts compromises the matter of 
the object. Secondly, a change in matter compromises the form of the object. 
Given that both elements of an object are compromised by any gain or loss of 
a part, the object itself is compromised by any such change. An object that 
appears to survive change is really a series of related, but non-identical, ob- 
jects. Arlig argues that, for Abelard, this series of objects is not itself an ob- 
ject. Finally, Arlig examines an apparent exception to Abelard’s claim that no 
thing can survive a gain or loss of parts, and shows that this specific case 
does not undermine his general thesis. 


Abelard’s Changing Thoughts on Sameness and Difference in Logic 
and Theology, JOHN MARENBON 


The discussion of sameness and difference in the three versions of the 
Theologia has been analyzed by a number of recent writers (for example, Jan 
Wilks, Jeff Brower, and Peter King). Despite some disagreements, they con- 
cur that Abelard’s views are best expressed in the Theologia christiana and 
that he is putting forward a theory that—perhaps adapted—can help philoso- 
phers now in considering the material constitution of objects. By contrast, 
John Marenbon here argues that Abelard’s views, which should be seen as 
developing and reaching their final form in the Thologia “scholarium,” are 
much more closely linked than these scholars have thought to the particular 
theological problems involved in discussing the Trinity. 


Abelard on Degrees of Sinfulness, JEFFREY HAUSE 


Like many of his medieval successors, Peter Abelard offers principles 
for ranking sins. Moral self-knowledge, after all, requires that we recognize 
not just our sinfulness, but also the extent of our offense. The most impor- 
tant distinction among sins is that between venial and mortal sins: venial sin- 
ners show less contempt and may also be victims of bad moral luck, and so 
they are far less blameworthy. However, the subjective principle which 
Abelard uses to protect the venial sinner from blame appears to have absurd 
consequences: some agents whom we intuitively find saintly turn out to be 
mortal sinners, while other agents whom we intuitively judge wicked turn out 
to be mere venial sinners. In this article Jeffrey Hause argues that Abelard 
suggests promising replies to these objections, but these replies themselves 
depend on controversial views about moral psychology. 


“The Law was Given for the Sake of Life’: Peter Abelard on the Law 
of Moses, SEAN EISEN MURPHY 


Abelard’s most famous spokesman for the ancient and abiding moral 
and religious worth of the Law of Moses is probably the character of the Jew, 
invented for one of two fictional dialogues in the Collationes. The equally fic- 
tive Philosopher, a rationalist theist who gets the last word in his exchange 
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with the Jew, condemns the Law as a useless addition to the natural law, a 
threat to genuine morality with a highly dubious claim to divine origin. The 
Philosopher’s condemnation, however, does not go unanswered. Abelard 
himself, writing in his own voice in two major treatments of the Law (the Ser- 
mon for the Feast of the Circumcision and the Commentary on the Letter of 
Paul to the Romans), defends the ancient worth of the Law as a revolution in 
moral understanding and a potential guarantor of salvation. The Law is just 
and rational, he argues, in every one of its precepts, even when interpreted 
according to the letter. As such, the letter of the Law has been and ought to 
be retained in Christianity: its moral precepts are binding everywhere and al- 
ways; its non-moral precepts are binding, when, in the changing circum- 
stances of the Church, they are found to be useful and not conducive to scan- 
dal. 


Abelard (and Heloise?) on Intention, MARGARET CAMERON 


For Abelard, the notion of “intention” (intentio, attentio) plays a central 
and important role in his cognitive and ethical theories. Is there any philo- 
sophical connection between its uses in these contexts? In recent publica- 
tions, Constant Mews has argued that the cognitive and ethical senses of “in- 
tention” are related (namely, the cognitive sense evolves into the ethical 
sense), and that Abelard is repeatedly led to focus on intentions throughout 
his career due to the influence of Heloise. Here Margaret Cameron evaluates 
Mews’s arguments by examining and comparing the cognitive and ethical 
senses of the term. Although the basis for Mews’s claim seems to be false, 
Cameron argues that there is nonetheless an important philosophical rela- 
tionship between cognitive and ethical intentiones in Abelard’s thought, the 
recognition of which leads to a new and more precise understanding of his 
ethical theory of intention. 


“In Accordance with the Law”: Reconciling Divine and Civil Law in 
Abelard, A. L. GRIFFIOEN 


In the Ethics, Abelard discusses the example of a judge who knowingly 
convicts an innocent defendant. He claims that this judge does rightly when 
he punishes the innocent man to the full extent of the law. Yet this claim 
seems counterintuitive to most people, and, at first glance, contrary to 
Abelard’s ethical system. However, Abelard’s ethical system cannot be 
viewed as completely subjective, since the rightness of an individual act of 
consent is grounded in objective standards established by God. Likewise, 
any particular civil government must derive its authority objectively from the 
natural and/or Christian laws, which ground its possibility and function. In 
this paper, A. L. Griffioen examines Abelard’s explication of the natural law, 
discoverable through reason, and the divine laws, knowable only through 

revelation, in order to explore what form an adequate civil law would have to 
take under which the judge could be said to have acted rightly. 
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AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 85, No. 2, June 2007 


From Nihilism to Monism, JONATHAN SCHAFFER 


Mereological nihilism is the view that all concrete objects are simple. 
Existence monism is the view that the only concrete object is one big simple: 
the world. Here, Jonathan Schaffer will argue that nihilism culminates in mo- 
nism. The nihilist demands the simplest sufficient ontology, and the monist 
delivers it. 


The Possibility of Onion Worlds: Rebutting an Argument for 
Structural Universals, J. ROBERT G. WILLIAMS 


Some argue that theories of universals should incorporate structural 
universals, in order to allow for the metaphysical possibility of worlds of ‘infi- 
nite descending complexity’ (onion worlds’). Robert G. Williams argues that 
the possibility of such worlds does not establish the need for structural uni- 
versals. So long as we admit the metaphysical possibility of emergent univer- 
sals, there is an attractive alternative description of such cases. 


Quasi-Realism and Fundamental Moral Error, ANDY EGAN 


A common first reaction to expressivist and quasi-realist theories is the 
thought that, if these theories are right, there’s some objectionable sense in 
which we can’t be wrong about morality. This worry turns out to be surpris- 
ingly difficult to make stick—an account of moral error as instability under 
improving changes provides the quasi-realist with the resources to explain 
many of our concerns about moral error. The story breaks down, though, in 
the case of fundamental moral error. This is where the initial worry finally 
sticks—quasi-realism tells me that I can’t be fundamentally wrong about mo- 
rality, though others can. 


Virtue Ethics is Self-Effacing, SIMON KELLER 


An ethical theory is self-effacing if it tells us that sometimes, we should 
not be motivated by the considerations that justify our acts. In his influential 
paper “The Schizophrenia of Modern Ethical Theories’ (1976), Michael 
Stocker argues that consequentialist and deontological ethical theories must 
be self-effacing, if they are to be at all plausible. Stocker’s argument is often 
taken to provide a reason to give up consequentialism and deontology in 
favour of virtue ethics. In this paper, Simon Keller argues that this assess- 
ment is a mistake. Virtue ethics is self-effacing in just the same way as are 
the theories that Stocker attacks. Or, at the very least: if there is a way for 
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virtue ethics to avoid self-effacement then there are ways for its rivals to 
avoid self-effacement too. Therefore, considerations of self-effacement pro- 
vide no reason to prefer virtue ethics to its major rivals. 


Realization and the Metaphysics of Mind, THOMAS W. POLGER 


According to a familiar view in philosophy of mind, mental states or 
properties are realized by physical states or properties but are not identical 
to them. This view is often called realization physicalism. But what is real- 
ization? Here, Thomas W. Polger argues that recent approaches to realiza- 
tion, represented by Carl Gillett’s ‘dimensioned’ view, fail to acknowledge 
some textbook cases of realization. He also argues Gillett’s account in partic- 
ular admits realization relations that should not count if realization physical- 
ism is to be distinguished from its competitors in the usual ways. Polger of- 
fers his own account of realization, and argue that it is superior not only in 
passing the above tests but also in its utility for answering questions about 
multiple realizability. 


Conventionalism and the World as Bare Sense-Data, CRAWFORD L. 
ELDER 


We are confident of many of the judgements we make as to what sorts 
of alterations the members of nature’s kinds can survive, and what sorts of 
events mark the ends of their existences. But is our confidence based on em- 
pirical observation of nature’s kinds and their members? Conventionalists 
deny that we can learn empirically which properties are essential to the mem- 
bers of nature’s kinds. Judgements of sameness in kind between members, 
and of numerical sameness of a member across time, merely project our con- 
ventions of individuation. Our confidence is warranted because apart from 
those conventions there are no phenomena of kind-sameness or of numerical 
sameness across time. There is just ‘stuff displaying properties. This paper 
argues that conventionalists can assign no properties to the ‘stuff’ beyond im- 
mediate phenomenal properties. Consequently they cannot explain how 
each of us comes to be able to wield ‘our conventions.’ 


Indiscriminable Shades and Demonstrative Concepts, PHILIPPE 
CHUARD 


Conceptualists have it that the representational content of perceptual 
experience is determined by the concepts a subject applies in having such an 
experience. Conceptualists like Bill Brewer [1999] and John McDowell 
[1994] have laid particular emphasis on demonstrative concepts in trying to 
account for the fact that subjects can perceive and discriminate very many 
specific shades of colour in experience. Against this, it has been objected 
that such demonstrative concepts have incoherent conditions of extension 
and/or of individuation, due to the fact that chromatic indiscriminability is 
nor-transitive. In this paper, Philippe Chuard considers three different ver- 
sions of this objection and show why each fails. 
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What ts the Significance of the Intuition That the Laws of Nature 
Govern?, SUSAN SCHNEIDER 


Recently, proponents of Humean Supervenience have challenged the 
plausibility of the intuition that the laws of nature ‘govern,’ or guide, the evo- 
lution of events in the universe. Certain influential thought experiments au- 
thored by John Carroll, Michael Tooley, and others, rely strongly on such in- 
tuitions. These thought experiments are generally regarded as playing a 
central role in the lawhood debate, suggesting that the Mill-Ramsey-Lewis 
view of the laws of nature, and the related doctrine of the Humean Superve- 
mence of laws, are false. In this paper, Susan Schneider takes on these re- 
cent challenges, arguing that the intuition that the laws govern should be 
taken seriously. Still, she finds the recent discussions insightful, in certain 
ways. Employing some ideas from one of the critics, (Barry Loewer), 
Schneider draws some non-standard conclusions about the significance of 
the thought experiments to the lawhood debate. 


How (Not) to Specify Normal Conditions for Response-Dependent 
Concepts, JUSSI HAUKIOJA 


The extensions of response-dependent concepts are a priori connected 
with the subjective responses that competent users of that concept have in 
normal conditions. There are two strategies for specifying normal conditions 
for response-dependent concepts: topic-specific and topic-neutral Ona 
topic-specific specification, a characterization of normal conditions would be 
given separately for each response-dependent concept (or a non-trivial sub- 
set of response-dependent concepts, such as our colour concepts), whereas a 
topic-neutral specification would be given in a uniform way for all response- 
dependent concepts. In this paper, Jussi Haukioja argues, using a thought ex- 
periment, that only topic-neutral specifications will deliver the a priori 
knowledge constitutive of response-dependence. 


AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PHILSOPHY 
Vol. 85, No. 3, September 2007 


Magical Agents, Global Induction, and the Internalism/Externalism 
Debate, ISHTIYAQUE HAJI and STEFAAN E. CUYPERS 


Eaxternalism is the view that facts about one’s history or past in the ex- 
ternal world that bear on the acquisition of one’s responsibility-grounding 
psychological elements are pertinent to whether one’s actions are free and, 
hence, pertinent to whether one can be morally responsible for them. Inter- 
nalism is the thesis that the conditions of moral responsibility can be speci- 
fied independently of facts about how the person acquired her responsibility- 
grounding psychological elements. In this paper, the authors defend a posi- 
tion that navigates between externalism and internalism: moral responsibility 
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does not require that one have a past but it does require that one not have 
certain kinds of past. 


Substance and Procedure in Theories of Prudential Value, VALERIE 
TIBERIUS 


In this paper, Valerie Tiberius argues that the debate between subjective 
and objective theories of prudential value obscures the way in which ele- 
ments of both are needed for a comprehensive theory of prudential value. 
Tiberius suggests that we characterize these two types of theory in terms of 
their different aims: procedural (or subjective) theories give an account of 
the necessary conditions for something to count as good for a person, while 
substantive (or objective) theories give an account of what is good for a per- 
gon, given some set of necessary conditions. Characterizing the theories in 
this way allows us to see their mutual compatibility. To make this case, Tibe- 
rius assumes that a theory of prudential value ought to be descriptively and 
normatively adequate. The criterion of descriptive adequacy requires that 
our theory explain the subject relativity of prudential value. Tiberius charac- 
terizes subject relativity in terms of justifiability to subjects and argues that 
certain procedural theories are well suited to meet this criterion. The crite- 
rion of normative adequacy requires that our theory be capable of guiding ac- 
tion and Tiberius argues that a certain kind of substantive theory is needed to 
meet this requirement. 


The Reticence of Visual Phenomenal Character: A Spatial 
Interpretation of Transparency, ROBERT SCHROER 


It is often claimed that the phenomenal character of visual experience is 
‘transparent’ in that the phenomenal features of visual experience do not 
seem ‘mental.’ It is then claimed that this transparency speaks in favour of 
some theories of experience while speaking against others. In this paper, 
Robert Schroer advances both a negative and a positive thesis about trans- 
parency. His negative thesis is that visual phenomenal character is reticent 
in that it does not reveal whether it is mental or non-mental in nature. This, 
in turn, means that, by itself, transparency does not speak in favour of (and 
against) the theories it is often thought to speak in favour of (and against). 
His positive thesis is that the phenomenon referred to as the ‘transparency of 
visual phenomenal character is best characterized in spatial, not mental, 
terms. 


Kant on the Normativity of Taste: The Role of Aesthetic Ideas, 
ANDREW CHIGNELL | 


For Kant, the form of a subject’s experience of an object provides the 
normative basis for an aesthetic judgement about it. In other words, if the 
subject’s experience of an object has certain structural properties, then Kant 
thinks she can legitimately judge that the object is beautiful—and that it is 
beautiful for everyone. Andrew Chignell’s goal in this paper is to provide a 
new account of how this ‘subjective universalism’ is supposed to work. In 
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doing so, he appeals to Kant’s notions of an aesthetic idea and an aesthetic at- 
tribute, and the connection that Kant makes between an objects expression 
of metaphysical, religious, or moral ideas and the normativity of aesthetic 
judgements about it. 


Linguistic Authority and Convention in a Speech Act Analysis of 
Pornography, NELLIE WELAND 


Recently, several philosophers have recast feminist arguments against 
pornography in terms of Speech Act Theory. In particular, they have consid- 
ered the ways in which the illocutionary force of pornographic speech serves 
to set the conventions of sexual discourse while simultaneously silencing the 
speech of women, especially during unwanted sexual encounters. Yet, this 
raises serious questions as to how pornographers could (i) be authorities in 
the language game of sex, and/or (ii) set the conventions for sexual dis- 
course—questions which these speech act-theoretic arguments against por- 
nography have thus far failed to adequately answer. Nellie Wieland fills in 
this gap of the argumentation by demonstrating that there are fairly weak 
standards for who counts as an authority or convention-setter in sexual dis- 
course. With this analysis of the underpinnings of a speech act analysis of 
pornography in mind, Wieland discusses a range of possible objections. She 
concludes that (i) the endorsement of censorship by a speech act analysis of 
pornography competes with its commitment to the conventionality of speech 
acts, and, more damningly, that (ii), recasting anti-pornography arguments in 
terms of linguistic conventions risks an unwitting defence of a rapist’s lack of 
mens rea—an intolerable result; and yet resisting this conclusion requires 
that one back away from the original claim to women’s voices being '‘si- 
lenced.’ 


Twin Earth Externalism and Concept Possession, DEREK BALL 


It is widely believed that Twin-Earth-style thought experiments show 
that the contents of a person’s thoughts fail to supervene on her intrinsic 
properties. Several recent philosophers have made the further claim that 
Twin-Earth-style thought experiments produce metaphysically necessary 
conditions for the possession of certain concepts. Derek Ball argues that the 
latter view is false, and produces counterexamples to several proposed con- 
ditions. His thesis is of particular interest because it undermines some at- 
tempts to show that externalism is incompatible with privileged access. 


A Note on Analysing Substancehood, DAVID DENBY 


In this paper David Denby proposes an analysis of the notion of a sub- 
stance. He defines two ‘quasi-logical’ independence relations, and states the 
analysis in terms of the distribution of these relations among substances and 
properties generally. This analysis treats the categories of substance and 
property as mutually dependent. To show that it (probably) states a suffi- 
cient condition for substance, Denby argues that it is in a certain kind of equi- 
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librium. This illustrates a promising general approach to analysing funda- 
mental metaphysical notions. 


Presentism and the Objection from Being-Supervenience, BRIAN 
KIERLAND and BRADLEY MONTON 


In this paper, the authors show that Presentism—the view that the way 
things are is the way things presently are—is not undermined by the objec- 
tion from being-supervenience. This objection claims, roughly, that present- 
ism has trouble accounting for the truth-value of past-tense claims. Our dem- 
onstration amounts to the articulation and defence of a novel version of 
presentism. This is brute past presentism, according to which the truth-value 
of past-tense claims is determined by the past understood as a fundamental 
aspect of reality different from things and how things are. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 15, No. 2, August 2007 


What are the Categories in Sein und Zeit? Brandom on Heidegger 
on Zuhandenheit, CARLETON B. CHRISTENSEN 


Robert Brandom maintains that for Heidegger to be ready-to-hand is to 
be correctly used to do such and such, a normative property fixed by the hab- 
its of evaluative judgement displayed by one’s linguistic community. Rather 
than interpreting, as Brandom does, comparatively short passages drawn 
from across Heidegger’s text, this paper concentrates on the large slab of text 
(SZ, § 15: H 68-69) in which the notion of ready-to-handedness is introduced. 
In so doing, it makes clear that one can only make sense of this passage if one 
does not read Heidegger as a social pragmatist. Section I presents Brandom’s 
interpretation. Section II shows how Heidegger’s notions of Dasein and its 
‘Da’ entail that the concerns of Sein und Zeit are transcendentally phenome- 
nological rather than pragmatist. Section II then shows how the emphasis 
on experience entailed by such phenomenological concerns makes it possi- 
ble to identify and understand, in a way pragmatist readings cannot, a crucial 
play on words involved in Heidegger's use of the phrase ‘um-zu.’ This ac- 
count of the ‘um-zu’ yields, in Section IV, a much more accurate (and interest- 
ing) account of what it is to be ready-to-hand, namely, to be so located rela- 
tive to a practically engaged subject that the entity has, and can be 
experienced as having, some positive relevance for this activity. Section V 
shows what Heidegger really means by the primacy of the equipment while 
Section VI exposes the error pragmatist readings make when they interpret 
Heidegger’s observation that in everyday German the word ‘verstehen’ con- 
notes ‘etwas können’ as the endorsement of Dewey's distinction between 
knowing-how and knowing-that. 
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The Mind-Independence of Colour, KEITH ALLEN 


What do we ordinarily think colors are? Following in a distinguished 
tradition of Oxford philosophers, Gareth Evans claims that the view of color 
standardly ascribed to common sense—that colors are mind-independent 
properties—is conceptually incoherent. According to Evans, the view of 
color implicit in common sense is that colou\rs are mind-dependent disposi- 
tions of objects to appear colored. 


The article argues that the view that colors are mind-dependent disposi- 
tions misdescribes our ordinary thought about color, and fails to account for 
the relation that our thought about color bears to our thought about the 
mind-independent existence of material substance. It further suggests an ac- 
count of how we are able to think about colours as mind-independent. 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 15, No. 3, November 2007 


Sorge or Selbstbewuftsein? Heidegger and Korsgaard on the 
Sources of Normativity.” STEVEN CROWELL 


Heidegger and Korsgaard can both be considered ‘existential Kantians,’ 
but where Korsgaard holds that our ontological distinctiveness lies in self- 
consciousness, Heidegger substitutes an ontology of “care” (Sorge). Does 
this distinction make any philosophical difference? The present essay ad- 
dresses this question. Specifically, it argues that Korsgaard’s reliance on the 
concept of self-consciousness to explain the origin and nature of the norma- 
tive leads to three problems: (1) an equivocation in her attempt to trace the 
origin of reasons to the structure of reflection; (2) an aporia in her concep- 
tion of humanity arising from this equivocation; and (8) a rationalistic distor- 
tion, necessitated by the aporia, in her phenomenology of action. The article 
describes the nature, source, and interconnection of these problems and sug- 
gests how Heidegger's ontology of care provides a better account of the phe- 
nomena upon which Korsgaard draws. 


That Which Makes the Sensation of Blue a Mental Fact: Moore on 
Phenomenal Relationism, BENJ HELLIE 


The article interprets the anti-idealist manoeuverings of the second half 
of Moore’s ‘The refutation of idealism,’ material as widely cited for its discus- 
sion of ‘transparency’ and ‘diaphanousness’ as it is deeply obscure. The cen- 
terpiece of these maneuverings is a phenomenological argument for a rela- 
tional view of perceptual phenomenal character, on which, roughly, ‘that 
which makes the sensation of blue a mental fact’ is a non-intentional relation 
of conscious awareness, a view close to the opposite of the most characteris- 
tic contemporary view going under the transparency rubric. The discussion 
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of transparency and diaphanousness is a sidelight, its principal purpose to 
shore up the main line of argumentation against criticism; in those passages 
all Moore argues is that the relation of conscious awareness is not transpar- 
ent, while acknowledging that it can seem to be. 


McDowell's Germans. Response to ‘On Pippin’s Postcript’, ROBERT 
B. PIPPIN 


This article continues an exchange with McDowell that began in the vol- 
ume Reading McDowell. At issue are aspects of McDowell’s understanding 
of several themes in the German Idealist tradition. The most important issue 
is how to state properly the project of representing the sensibility-related 
conditions of experience as not independent of the understanding-related 
conditions, or how to state (with both Sellars and Hegel) that the active/pas- 
sive distinction is not congruent with the spontaneity/receptivity distinction, 
and so how to explain genuine ‘receptivity’ that is nevertheless not mere pas- 
Sivity (as in the model of non-conceptual content ‘triggering’ conceptual acti- 
vation). The author disagrees that McDowell’s version of Kant’s Transcen- 
dental Deduction captures its full intent, and that this has implications for an 
understanding of the relation between Kant and Hegel and the issue of ideal- 
ism. He also argues that McDowell’s Hegel does not capture Hegel’s case for 
the social bases of normative authority. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vol. 46, No. 1, January 2008 


Plato's Undividable Line: Contradiction and Method in Republic VI, 
RICHARD FOLEY 


Plato’s instructions entail that the line of Republic VI is divided so that 
the middie two segments are of equal length. In this paper, however, Rich- 
ard Foley argues that Plato’s elaboration of the significance of this analogy 
shows he believes that these segments are of unequal length because the do- 
mains they represent are not of equally clear mental states, nor perhaps of 
objects of equal reality. Foley labels this inconsistency between Plato’s in- 
structions and his explanation the “overdetermination problem.” The overde- 
termination problem has been a perennial concern, and a substantial amount 
of work has been produced which attempts to deal with it. Foley offers a 
classification of approaches to the overdetermination problem as a way of 
documenting the problem’s significance, and show why these approaches are 
all inadequate as solutions. His novel resolution of the overdetermination 
problem rests upon a demonstration that the contradiction is intentional. 
The later recapitulation of the ratio at 534a reveals that Plato was himself 
aware that the middle two segments are equal. Foley argues that this contra- 
diction is a sophisticated device designed to lead the reader of the Republic 
through the four epistemic stages represented by the line itself. Most signifi- 
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cantly, recognition of this mathematical contradiction acts as a goad, spur- 
ring independent philosophical reflection just in the way that Plato advocates 
in the Republic more generally. 


Metaphysics H 6 and the Problem of Unit, HYE-KYUNG KIM 


What Aristotle’s main concern is in Metaphysics H 6 has long puzzled 
commentators. In this paper Hye-Kyung Kim argues for a novel, deflationary 
interpretation of that chapter: Aristotle's main concern is to argue for the 
causeless unity of the definitions of form and of composite substance. The 
problem he is grappling with arises from a combination of (a) speaking about 
the parts of form and the parts of composite substances, and (b) the principle 
that parts of a whole need a unifying cause in order to be one and not many. 
If both form and composite particulars need a unifying cause, form cannot be 
primary substance, and composite substances, as composites of form and 
matter, cannot be true unities, but must be mere heaps of material parts 
which need a third unifying cause. Aristotle argues that although (a) and (b) 
seemingly threaten his theory of substance with incoherence, the problem 
can be easily solved if the unity of definitions of form and of composite sub- 
stance are properly seen as causeless. In the course of clarifying and defend- 
ing this reading of H6, a number of alternative interpretations are exposed 
and criticized. 


Dunamis and the Science of Mechanics: Aristotle on Animal Motion, 
JEAN DE GROOT 


It is shown that Aristotle’s references to automata in his biological trea- 
tises are meant to invoke the principle behind the ancient conception of the 
lever, that is, that points on the rotating radius of a circle all move at different 
speeds proportional to their distances from the center. This principle is 
mathematical and explains a phenomenon taken as whole. Automata do not 
signify for him primarily a succession of material movers in contact, the mod- 
ern model for mechanism. For animal locomotion and embryological devel- 
opment, Aristotle models his dunamis concept on the idea of mechanical po- 
tential that the lever principle displays. 


Descartes’s Substance Dualism and His Independence Conception of 
Substance, GONZALO RODRIGUEZ-PEREVRA 


Descartes maintained substance dualism, the thesis that no substance 
has both mental and material properties. His main argument for this thesis, 
the so-called separability argument from the Sixth Meditation (AT VII: 78) 
has long puzzled readers. In this paper, Gonzalo Rodriguez-Perevra argues 
that Descartes’ independence conception of substance (which Descartes pre- 
sents in article 51 of the Principles) is crucial for the success of the separa- 
bility argument and that Descartes used this conception of substance to de- 
fend his argument for substance dualism from an important objection. 
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The Spatial Presence of Spirits Among the Cartesians, JASPER REID 


The Cartesians have often been read as if they denied spatial presence 
to incorporeal substances, reserving it for extended things alone. This article 
explores whether this common interpretation is accurate, examining the 
cases of both created minds and the divine substance of God Himself. 
Through scrutiny of the relevant texts of both Descartes himself and his fol- 
lowers, it demonstrates that, in the divine case, this common interpretation is 
incorrect, and that the Cartesians did believe that God’s own substance really 
was omnipresent in a literal sense. In the case of created minds, by contrast, 
the article suggests that the standard reading is probably correct after all, and 
that these substances were indeed excluded from the spatial world: but it 
also suggests that, in the hands of at least some of the Cartesians, this posi- 
tion caused certain philosophical tensions and potential inconsistencies 
within their systems. 


Being, Knowledge, and Nature in Novalis, ALISON STONE 


This paper reconstructs the evolution of Novalis’ thought concerning 
being, nature, and knowledge. In his earlier writings (above all the Fichte- 
Studies) he argues that unitary being underlies finite phenomena and that we 
can never know, but only strive towards knowledge of, being. In contrast, his 
later writings, principally the Allgemeine Brouillon, maintain that the unitary 
reality underlying finite things can be known, because it is an organic whole 
which develops and organises itself according to an intelligible pattern. Nov- 
alis equates this whole with nature. However, because this organic whole ex- 
ercises spontaneity in assuming particular forms of organization, we can 
never know why it assumes just these particular forms; nature therefore re- 
mains partly unintelligible to us. Here, Alison Stone argues that Novalis’ in- 
tellectual shift towards the idea that the whole can be known is motivated by 
his concern to explain how the modern, “disenchanted,” view of nature could 
be overcome. She also argues that by recognizing this shift, we can resolve 
the dispute between Frank and Beiser as to whether Novalis thinks that the 
absolute can be known. 


THE MONIST 
Vol. 91, No. 1, January 2008 


The Virtuous Spy: Privacy as an Ethical Limit, ANITA A. ALLEN 


Is there any reason not to spy on other people as necessary to get the 
facts straight, especially if you can put the facts you uncover to good use? To 
“spy” is secretly to monitor or investigate another’s beliefs, intentions, ac- 
tions, omissions, or capacities, especially as revealed in otherwise concealed 
or confidential conduct, communications and documents. By definition, spy- 
ing involves secret, covert activity, though not necessarily lies, fraud or dis- 
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honesty. Nor does spying necessarily involve the use of special equipment, 
such as a tape recorder or high-powered binoculars. Use of a third party 
agent, such as a “private eye” or Central Intelligence Agency operative is not 
necessary for surveillance to count as spying. Spying is morally troublesome 
both because it violates privacy norms and because it relies on secrecy and, 
perhaps, nefarious deception. Contemporary technologies of data collection 
make secret, privacy-invading surveillance easy and nearly irresistible. For 
every technology of confidential personal communication—telephone, mo- 
bile phone, computer email—there are one or more counter-technologies of 
eavesdropping. But covert surveillance conducted by amateur and profes- 
sional spies still includes old-fashioned techniques of stealth, trickery and de- 
ception known a half century ago: shadowing by car, peeking at letters and 
diaries, donning disguises, breaking and entering, taking photographs, and 
tape recording conversations. The ethical examination of spying cannot be 
reduced to a conversation about reigning in the mischief potential of twenty- 
first century technology. We do need to concern ourselves with what tomor- 
row’s spies will do with nanotechnology, but plenty of spying is possible with 
the time-tested techniques of the Baby Boomers, or even, for that matter, the 
Victorians. 


The philosophical problem which Anita Allen wishes to consider here is 
the ethical limits of spying on others, when the reasons for spying are good. 
She explores the plausibility of three interrelated ideas. The first idea is one 
she will call the anti-spying principle: spying on other adults is prima facie 
unethical. The second idea is an exception to the anti-spying principle: spy- 
ing on others is ethically permissible, even mandatory, in certain situations, 
where the ends are good. The third and final idea is a constraint on excep- 
tions to the anti-spying principle: where spying is ethically permitted or re- 
quired, there are ethical limits on the methods of spying. The virtuous spy 
will violate privacy and transparency norms, of course; but he or she will, to 
the extent possible, continue to act with respect for the moral autonomy and 
for the moral and legal interests of the investigative target. 
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The Economy of Privacy: Institutional Design in the Economy of 
Esteem, GEOFFREY BRENNAN 


Privacy and Confidentiality: The Importance of Context, LESLIE 
PICKERING FRANCIS 


Cultural Privacy, CHANDRAN KUKATHAS 
Privacy Without the Right to Privacy, SCOTT A. ANDERSON 


A Distributive Reductionism about the Right to Privacy, DAVID 
MATHESON 


Ignorance theorists about privacy hold that it amounts to others’ igno- 
rance of one’s personal information. In this article, David Matheson argues 
that ignorance theorists should adopt a distributive reductionist approach to 
the “right to privacy,” according to which it is reducible to elements that, de- 
spite having something significant in common, are distributed across more 
fundamental rights to person, liberty, and property. The distributed reduc- 
tionism that I present carries two important features. First, it is better suited 
than its competitors to explain a “sense of scatter” that many have about the 
right to privacy. Second, it warrants caution about claims to the effect that 
the right to privacy is to be sharply distinguished from such rights as the right 
to liberty and the right to property. 


Privacy, Separation and Control, STEVE MATTHEWS 


Defining privacy is problematic because the condition of privacy ap- 
pears simultaneously to require separation from others, and the possibility of 
choosing not to be separate. This latter feature expresses the inherent norma- 
tive dimension of privacy: the capacity to control the perceptual and informa- 
tional spaces surrounding one’s person. Clearly the features of separation 
and control as just described are in tension because one may easily enough 
choose to give up all barriers between oneself and the public space. How 
could the capacity for privacy give rise to its absence? Yet both the separa- 
tion and control features of privacy do seem indispensable to any sensible 
understanding of it. In this paper, Steve Matthews sets out an approach to de- 
fining privacy that keeps these features and avoids the tension between them. 


Group Privacy and Government Surveillance of Religious Services, 
TRAVIS DUMSDAY 


Can groups possess privacy? Is the notion of ‘group privacy’ simply an 
oxymoron? In this paper, Travis Dumsday argues that it is not, that groups 
can possess and lose privacy, and that this is not reducible to privacy loss on 
the part of individuals. He examines these issues in the context of consider- 
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ing whether government surveillance of religious services (which are often 
thought of as public events) ought to be considered a privacy issue, and if so 
under what conditions such surveillance might be justified. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 
Vol. 57, Issue 229, October 2007 


The Regress of Pure Powers? ALEXANDER BIRD 


Dispositional monism is the view that natural properties and relations 
are ‘pure powers.’ It is often objected that dispositional monism involves 
some kind of vicious or otherwise unpalatable regress or circularity. Here Al- 
exander Bird examines ways of making this objection precise. The most 
pressing interpretation is that the theory fails to make the identities of pow- 
ers determinate. Bird demonstrates that this objection is in error. It does, 
however, put certain constraints on what the structure of fundamental prop- 
erties is like. He show what a satisfactory structure would be. 


The Expressive role of Truth in Truth-Conditional Semantics, 
CLAIRE HORISK 


Here Claire Horisk defines ‘skim semantics’ to be a Davidson-style truth- 
conditional semantics combined with a variety of deflationism about truth. 
The expressive role of truth in truth-conditional semantics precludes at least 
some kinds of skim semantics; thus Horisk rejects the idea that the challenge 
to skim semantics derives solely from Davidson’s explanatory ambitions, and 
in particular from the ‘truth doctrine,’ the view that the concept of truth plays 
a central explanatory role in Davidsonian theories of meaning for a language. 
The fate of skim semantics is not determined by the fate of the truth doctrine, 
so rejecting the truth doctrine does not in itself open the way to skim seman- 
tics. Horisk establishs her thesis by showing that some recently proposed 
versions of skim semantics fail because of truth’s expressive role. She also 
discusses the conditions that might permit skim semantics. 


The Responsibility of Soldiers and the Ethics of Killing in War, 
YITZHAK BENBAJI 


According to the purist war ethic, the killings committed by soldiers 
fighting in just wars are permissible, but those committed by unjust combat- 
ants are nothing but murders. Jeff McMahan asserts that purism is a direct 
consequence of the justice-based account of self-defence. Here Yitzhak Ben- 
baji argues that this is incorrect: the justice-based conception entails that in 
many typical cases, killing unjust combatants is morally unjustified. So real 
purism is much closer to pacifism than its proponents would like it to be. He 
concludes that the best explanation of the common view that unjust combat- 
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ants may be defensively killed relies on a rights-based conception of self-de- 
fence. 


Kant’s Second Thoughts on Race, PAULINE KLEINGELD 


During the 1780s, as Kant was developing his universalistic moral the- 
ory, he published texts in which he defended the superiority of whites over 
non-whites. Whether commentators see this as evidence of inconsistent uni- 
versalism or of consistent inegalitarianism, they generally assume that Kant’s 
position on race remained stable during the 1780s and 1790s. Against this 
standard view, Pauline Kleingeld argues on the basis of his texts that Kant 
radically changed his mind. She examines his 1780s race theory and his hier- 
archical conception of the races, and subsequently address the question of 
the significance of these views, especially in the light of Kant’s own ethical 
theory. She then shows that during the 1790s Kant restricts the role of the 
concept of race, and drops his hierarchical account of the races in favour of a 
more genuinely egalitarian and cosmopolitan view. 


How is Descartes’ Argument Against Scepticism Better than 
Puinam’?, MICHAEL JACOVIDES 


‘If a person can think of an F, then that person has come into causal con- 
tact with an F in the right way’ is a premise in an obvious reconstruction of 
Putnam’s argument that we are not brains in vats. ‘If a person can think of an 
F, then that person has come into causal contact with an F or with something 
at least as good as an F” is the only controversial premise in Descartes’ argu- 
ment for the existence of God. Putnam’s principle entails Descartes,’ which 
suggests that we should enquire after better versions of Putnam’s proof. 
Here Michael Jacovides presents three variations and concludes that Put- 
nam’s semantic theory does not have anti-sceptical consequences. In con- 
trast, given Descartes’ cognitive situation, he was perfectly justified in ac- 
cepting the soundness of his argument for the existence of God. 


Reid on Consciousness: Hop, Hot, or For?, REBECCA 
COPENHAVER 


Thomas Reid claims to share Locke’s view that consciousness is a kind 
of inner sense. This is puzzling, given the role the inner-sense theory plays in 
indirect realism and in the theory of ideas generally. In this article, Rebecca 
Copenhaver argues that Reid does not in fact hold an inner-sense theory of 
consciousness and that his view differs importantly from contemporary 
higher-order theories of consciousness. For Reid, consciousness is a first-or- 
der representational process in which a mental state with a particular con- 
tent suggests the application of recognitional concepts in forming beliefs or 
Judgements to the effect that one is currently undergoing a state with that 
content. Copenhaver takes up the question of whether Reid’s theory leads to 
a regress, and argues that while the regress cannot be eliminated, it is miti- 
gated by the non-hierarchical nature of Reid’s theory of mind. 
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Why Williamson Should Be a Sceptic, DYLAN DODD 


Timothy Williamson’s epistemology leads to a fairly radical version of 
scepticism. According to him, all knowledge is evidence. It follows that if S 
knows p, the evidential probability for S that p is 1. In this article, Dodd ex- 
plains Williamson’s infallibilist account of perceptual knowledge, contrasting 
it with Peter Klein’s, and argues that Klein’s account leads to a certain prob- 
lem which Williamson’s can avoid. Williamson can allow that perceptual 
knowledge is possible and that all knowledge is evidence, while at the same 
time avoiding Klein’s problem. But while Williamson can allow that we know 
some things through experience, there are very many things he must say we 
cannot know. Given just how very many these are, he should be considered a 
sceptic. 


The Anti-Zombie Argument, KEITH FRANKISH 


The zombie argument has come to occupy a central role in the case for a 
non-physicalist theory of consciousness. Here, Keith Frankish seeks to turn 
the tables on ‘zombists’ by showing that a parallel argument can be run for 
physicalism. This argument invokes anti-zombies, purely physical creatures 
which are conscious. Frankish shows that using the same resources as those 
employed by zombists, it is possible to construct an argument from the con- 
ceivability of anti-zombies to the truth of physicalism. He goes on to defend 
the claim that anti-zombies are conceivable, and to argue that the anti-zombie 
argument can be defeated only at the cost of rendering the zombie argument 
itself redundant. The moral is that dualists should not be zombists. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Vol 82, No. 3, July 2007 


Knowledge, Belief, and Faith, ANTHONY KENNY 


Is belief in God reasonable? Richard Dawkins is right to say that tradi- 
tional arguments for the existence of God are flawed; but so is his own dis- 
proof of the existence of God, and there are gaps in neo-Darwinian explana- 
tions of the origin of language, of life, and of the universe. The rational 
response is neither theism nor atheism but agnosticism. Faith in a creed is 
no virtue, but mere belief in God may be reasonable even if false. 


Determinism as a Thesis about the State of the World from Moment 
to Moment, DON S. LEVI 


Determinism, as the thesis that given the state of the world at a moment 
there is only one way it can be at the next moment, is problematic. After ex- 
plaining why the thesis is defined as it is, the paper goes on to raise questions 
about the terms in which it is defined. Is the ‘world’ to be understood as con- 
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stituted by whatever figures in our talk or thought, or to what is reconstituted 
by an ontology seemingly derived from the sciences? Either way of under- 
standing it is shown to be inadequate. 


Realism and Empiricism in Hume’s Account of Causality, 
BERNARD MCBREEN 


Hume’s empirical approach seems to drain the concept of causality of 
all content, so that causality in objects is reduced to constant conjunction. 
His use of language of causality, which is necessarily realist, is undermined 
by his account of causality, which is not realist. The realist intepretation of 
Hume, by philosophers such as Galen Strawson, is rejected because it is in- 
compatible with empiricism. However, if Hume’s view that we do not have 
any sensory experience of causing is challenged, then the way is open to give 
an account of causality which is both empiricist and realist. 


Burleigh’s Paradox, DALE JACQUETTE 


Walter Burleigh in his circa 1323 De Puritate Artis Logicae Tractatus 
Longior considers a counterexample to hypothetical syllogism. The paradox 
implied by Burleigh’s inference has come to be known as the problem of the 
ass (asinum), or, more prosaically, “You are an ass.’ The argument states: ‘If 
I call you an ass, then I call you an animal; if I call you an animal, then I speak 
truthfully; therefore, if I call you an ass, then I speak truthfully.’ Burleigh’s 
paradox is reconstructed and formalized for purposes of critical analysis, in 
which the putative counterexample is ultimately shown to involve a fallacy of 
equivocation. 


Moral Status in Virtue Ethics, JOHN HACKER-WRIGHT 


The author’s contention is that virtue ethics offers an important critique 
of traditional philosophical conceptions of moral status as well as an alterna- 
tive view of important moral issues held to depend on moral status. He ar- 
gues that the scope of entities that deserve consideration depends on our 
conception of the demands of virtues like justice; which entities deserve con- 
sideration emerges from a moral view of a world shaped by that conception. 
The deepest disputes about moral status depend on conflicting conceptions 
of justice. The author advocates a conception of the virtue of justice that can 
account for the cases that pose problems for the legalistic views of moral sta- 
tus and discuss what ideal moral debate looks like on this view. 


Is the Feeling of Unity That Kant Identifies in his Third Critique a 
Type of Inexpressible Knowledge?, A. W. MOORE 


Kant, in his third Critique, confronts the issue of how rule-governed ob- 
jective judgement is possible. He argues that it requires a particular kind of 
aesthetic response to one’s experience. Here, A. W. Moore dubs this re- 
sponse ‘the Feeling of Unity,’ and raises the question whether it is a type of 
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inexpressible knowledge. Using David Bell’s account of these matters as a 
touchstone, Moore argues that it is. 


PHRONESIS 
Vol. 52, No. 4, October 2007 


Plato’s Rejection of Thoughtless and Pleasureless Lives, MATTHEW 
EVANS 


In the Philebus Plato argues that every rational human being, given the 
choice, will prefer a life that is moderately thoughtful and moderately pleas- 
ant to a life that is utterly thoughtless or utterly pleasureless. This is true, he 
thinks, even if the thoughtless life at issue is intensely pleasant and the plea- 
sureless life at issue is intensely thoughtful. Evidently Plato wants this argu- 
ment to show that neither pleasure nor thought, taken by itself, is sufficient 
to make a life choiceworthy for us. But there is some disagreement among 
commentators about whether or not he also wants the argument to show 
why. Is the argument designed to establish that we should reject thoughtless 
and pleasureless lives because some pleasures and some thoughts are goods? 
Or is it silent on this issue? Many interpreters take the first option, claiming 
that Plato uses the argument to attack both the hedonist view that only plea- 
sures are goods and the intellectualist view that only thoughts are goods. 
Matthew Evans’ aim in this paper is to show that the second option is at least 
as attractive as the first, both exegetically and philosophically. 


Rhetorical and Scientific Aspects of the Nicomachean Ethics, CARLO 
NATALI 


There are fields of research on the Nicomachean Ethics which still need 
attention: the edition of the text the style and rhetorical and logical instru- 
ments employed by Aristotle in setting out his position. After indicating the 
situation of the research on the text of NE, Carlo Natali describes some rhe- 
torical devices used by Aristotle in his work: the presence of a preamble, 
clues about how the argument will be developed, a tendency to introduce 
new arguments in an inconspicuous way and the articulation of general defi- 
nitions through more specific analyses. At a deeper level NE seems to be or- 
ganised on the model of investigating definitions described in the second 
Book of the Posterior Analytics, and not according the so-called ‘dialectical 
method’. In conclusion, Natali argues that NE is not an early or a confused 
work, as some scholars maintain, but rather a skilful construction, the fruit of 
a mature intelligence. 
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A Supposed Contradiction about Emotion-Arousal in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, JAMIE DOW 


Aristotle, in the Rhetoric, appears to claim both that emotion-arousal 
has no place in the essential core of rhetorical expertise and that it has an ex- 
tremely important place as one of three technical kinds of proof. This paper 
offers an account of how this apparent contradiction can be resolved. The 
resolution stems from a new understanding of what Rhetoric L1 refers to— 
not emotions, but set-piece rhetorical devices aimed at manipulating emo- 
tions, which do not depend on the facts of the case in which they are de- 
ployed. This understanding is supported by showing how it fits with evi- 
dence for how rhetoric was actually taught in the fifth and fourth centuries 
BCE, in particular by rasymachus and Gorgias. The proposed interpretation 
fits well with Aristotle’s overall view of the nature of rhetoric, the structure 
of rhetorical speeches, and what is and is not relevant to the pragma, the is- 
sue of the case at hand. | 


RATIO 
Vol. 20, No. 3, September 2007 


An Argument for Agent-Neutral Value, DAVID ALM 


This paper argues (a) that to any agent-relative value maker there will 
correspond an agent-neutral value maker, and the latter explains the former; 
and (b) that to each agent-relative constitutive ground there corresponds a 
neutral one, and the latter explains the former. It follows from (b), if not 
from (a), that agent-neutral value exists if agent-relative value does. 


Kantian Reasons for Reasons, NOELL BIRONDO 


Riidiger Bittner has recently argued against a Kantian ‘maxims account’ 
of reasons for action. In this paper Noell Birondo argues—against Bittner— 
that Kantian maxims are not to be understood as reasons for action, but 
rather as reasons for reasons. On the interpretation presented here, Kantian 
maxims are the reasons for an agent’s being motivated by whatever more im- 
mediate reasons actually motivate her. This understanding of Kantian max- 
ims suggests a recognizably realist Kantian position in ethics. 


| 
Making Our Own Luck, DAVID HODGSON 


It has been contended that we can never be truly responsible for any- 
thing we do: we do what we do because of the way we are, SO we cannot be 
responsible for what we do unless we are responsible for the way we are; and 
we cannot be responsible for the way we are when we first make decisions in 
life, So we can never become responsible for the way we are later in life. This 
article argues that in our consciously chosen actions we respond rationally to 
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whole ‘gestalt’ experiences in ways that cannot be pre-determined by pre- 
choice circumstances and laws of nature and/or computational rules; and 
that this means we are partly responsible for what we do, even if we are not 
responsible for the way we are. 


Nagel vs. Nagel on the Nature of Phenomenal Concepts, JANET 
LEVIN 


In a footnote to his ‘What is it Like to be a Bat?’ Thomas Nagel sketches 
a promising account of phenomenal concepts that purports to explain why 
mind-body identity statements, even if necessary, will always seem contin- 
gent. Christopher Hill and Brian McLaughlin have recently developed this 
sketch into a more robust theory. In Nagel’s more recent work, however, he 
suggests that the only adequate theory of phenomenal concepts is one that 
makes the relation between phenomenal and physical states intelligible, or 
‘transparent.’ Developing such a theory, however, appears to be no easy task. 
In this paper, Janet Levin argues that the Nagel-Hill-McLaughlin proposal is 
preferable—and that a serious problem with it, noticed by Stephen Yablo, 
can be avoided by revising the proposal according to some further sugges- 
tions made by Nagel himself. 


Whimsical Desires, TONY MILLIGAN 


To desire is to want, but not necessarily to be disposed to do anything. 
That is to say, desiring does not necessarily involve having any disposition to 
act. To lend plausibility to this view, Tony Milligan appeals to the example of 
whimsical desires that no action could help us to realise. What may lead us 
to view certain desires as whimsical is precisely the absence of any possibil- 
ity of realizing them. While such desires might seem less than full-blooded, 
Milligan argues that we can have full-blooded desires concerning such mat- 
ters because of our (non-whimsical) concern for others. That is to say, whim- 
sical desires can have a borrowed seriousness. The article goes on to 
strengthen the separability of dispositions and desires by narrowing down 
the concept of triggering conditions for a disposition. If we allow the trigger- 
ing conditions to be too broad then it will always make sense to say that 
someone with a desire simply must have a disposition because, all other 
things being equal, they would bring about what they desire if they were able 
to do so. 


Political Liberalism without Scepticism, JONATHAN QUONG 


Political liberalism famously requires that fundamental political matters 
should not be decided by reference to any controversial moral, religious or 
philosophical doctrines over which reasonable people disagree. This means 
we, as citizens, must abstain from relying on what we believe to be the whole 
truth when debating or voting on fundamental political matters. Many critics 
of political liberalism contend that this requirement to abstain from relying 
on our views about the good life commits political liberalism to a kind of 
scepticism: we should abstain from relying on our views about the good life 
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because we should be uncertain about the truth of those views. But this kind 
of scepticism is itself a controversial epistemic position which many reason- 
able people reject, thus apparently making political liberalism internally inco- 
herent. This is the sceptical critique of political liberalism. This paper 
shows the sceptical critique to be false. The paper argues that the epistemic 
restraint required of citizens in political liberalism does not assume or imply 
any version of scepticism about our ability to know the good life. Liberal 
neutrality is motivated not by scepticism about our own views, but rather by 
a desire to justify fundamental political principles to others. 
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Physicalism, or 
‘Something Near Enough 


: Jaegwon Kim 


“In this compact and readable book, 
Jaegwon Kim provides an overview of his 
considered positon on the mind-body 
problem, updating and refining several 

iar arguments as well as introducing 
newer materal to round out his map of 
the terrain. The position ‘near enough’ to 
physicalism endorsed at the end holds that, 
with the exception of the intrinsic features 
of phenomenal states, mental properties are 
physically reducible via functional analysis.” 
—D. Gene Witmer, Mind 


Paper $1695 978-0-691-13385-0 
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Now available in a new English translation. . . 


“This book ıs impressive for its detail and sweep. Various sections 
of the book will be useful for scholars in political science, political 
philosophy, and analytic sociology. Recommended ” —Cholce 
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Translated by 


Steven Rendall 
Mii 1 his Is an intriguing and 
learned work on a huge 


Translated by Steven Rendall scale ...In places this welghty 

tome reminded the reviewer of 
je the intellectual challenge posed 

by reading Lonergan’s /nsight or 
Blondel’s L’Action. ... The author defends cogently his conviction that 
political philosophy must be based on ethics, while being aware that 
ethical arguments themselves have a political function Because of the 
vast scale of the topics covered and the great care in addressing each 
of them in detail, the consistency and coherence of the ethical approach 
to politics revealed here is exemplary in its cogency, at the same time 
as offering Inspiration and guidance for politicians, policy makers, and 
indeed for all responsible citizens.” —Heythrop Journal 


ISBN 0-268-03065-0 » 978-0-268-03065-0 « $60 00 cloth + 1,016 pages 


At bookstores, or order on the We b at: www.undpress.nd.edu 
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Edited by M. V. Dougherty 
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The ‘Cuabiitge . 
Companion to `” : 
Kant and Modern: ` E 
Philosophy ie 
Edited by Paul Guyer-' _ ` 
Cambridge Companions o 
Philosophy = 


$85 00-Hb, 978-0-521-82303-6" 738 pp 
$32 99 Ptr 978-0-521-52995-2- 
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Descartes: A Biography . 


-Paul Gorner oe ae 


$80.00 Hb: 978-0-521-83322-6, 204 pp, 
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Aristotle's S, 
"De Anima’ 
A Critical Commentary 


Ronald Polansky 
$100 00 Hix 978-0-521-86274-5: 596 pp 


Epistemetrics 
Nicholas Rescher 
$69 00 Hb’ 978-0-521-86120-5 124 pp 


Presumption and 
the Practices of 
Tentative Cognition 


Nicholas Rescter : 
$80.00 Hb 978-0-521-86474-9 198 pp 


The Cambridge 
Companion to Early 
Modern Philosophy 
Edited by Donald Rutherford 





$80.00 Hb 978-0-521-82242-8 438 pp 
$29.99 Ph 978-0-521-52962-4 
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The Virtuous Egoist 


-7 Tara Smith 


$25 99 Ptr 978-0521-70546-2" 328 pp 
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-`x Kant's Groundwork 


- of the Metaphysics 

of Morals ` 

A Commentary, * 

Jens Timmermann 

$91 00 Hb 978-0-521-86282-0 224 pp 
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“~ Kantian Ethics : 


Allen Wood ° 


+7 + $80.00 Hb 978-0-521-85494-8" 360 pp’ 
_ ¢ $25 99. Ph 978-0-528-67194-9 
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CONTRADICTION IN MOTION 
Hegel's Organic Concept of Life and Value 
SONGSUK SUSAN HAHN 


“Hahn provides some well-informed and 
thoughtful responses to standard attempts 
to interpret Hegel on contradiction. She 
has her finger on the pulse of Hegel schol- 
arship, and this 1s a tumely book, as well as 
one taking on an old and difficult problem 
in some refreshing ways. It should have 
a significant and beneficial influence on 
lively discussions of Hegel” 


—Allen Wood, Stanford University 
240 pages, $49 95 cloth 


PROLEGOMENA TO A 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
J. L SCHELLENBERG 


“Exhibits the characteristic virtues of J. L. 
Schellenberg’s philosophizing. It is beau- 
tifully organized and clearly expounded. 
It ıs loaded with acute and ingenious ar- 
gumentation Furthermore it 1s a work of 
great originality. This book is mndispens- 
able reading for everyone engaged, at 
whatever level, in the philosophy of reli- 
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gion. 


—Wiliam P. Alston 
252 pages, $45 00 cloth 
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RACE OR ETHNICITY? 
On Black and Latino Identity 
EDITED BY JORGE J. E. GRACIA 


“The great virtue of this book ıs its bring- 
ing together of the debates on black and 
Latino identity and its challenge to the 
terms in which they have been tradition- 
ally conceived” 


—Charles W. Mills, UIC 
240 pages, $22.95 paper 


NEW IN P4aPBRBACK— 
THE ROOTS OF EVIL 
JOHN KEKES 


“An interesting, systematic, non-dogmatic, 
and informed attempt to make sense of 
evil on secular grounds.” 


— Times Literary Supplement 
278 pages, $19.95 paper 


THE WISDOM TO DOUBT 
A Justification of Religious Skepticism 
J. L. SCHELLENBERG 


“This is a brillant work, full of original 
thinking and unhurriedly persuasive ar- 
gument. The project it carries forward is 
a major new departure in the philosophy 
of religion, and should break much of the 
deadlock in contemporary debate.” 


—Terence Penelhum, 


University of Calgary 
344 pages, $49 95 cloth 
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